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THE DRAMA OF LIFE 


The stage is magnificent beyond imagining, the throne- 
roam of a God, lit by suns and stars; dawning wonder 
and noonday glow, sunset and shadowy night, and all the 
while men come and go in crowds, playing the old parts. 

7'ragedy, comedy, and farce; murder, incest, and love; 
ambition, greed, and self-renunciation; noble virtues 
jostling paltry conceits; poisonous cruellies cheek by jowl 
wish sweet humanities ; gentle women devoting themselves 
to brutes; men dying for an idea. And tvhat it’s all 
about, no one knoxvs. 

Is there anv meaning in the drama? None can say; 
no purpose ean be divined. 

Is there any author or director,^ If so, he keeps out 
of sight and hearing, and eannot be traced in the infinite 
eomplexity of the work. 

(Fe knaxv nothing of the beginning or of the end; while 
still talking, tee are dragged off the stage and tossed as 
refuse on the dust-heap. 

The good we have done is as a drop of water in the 
.sea, and the evil seldom outlives us; the schtilc to-do is as 
the buzzing of flies under a glass hell, or the chtmour of 
xmtd-fowl speeding as if trthered to the harvest mtronf 
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INTRODUCTION 


I might say with Browning “Here they arc my fifty 
imm and women finished.” It is evident now t<i everyone 
that his ‘‘Andrea del Sarto,” his “Fra Lippo Lippi” atul 
even his “Hisfiop Blougram” are great romantic pen- 
portraits worthy to rank with the best of Vaiulykr; 
the I'.nglishman, showing a modern preference for tlie 
artist or philtisopher tyjic just as the earlier master 
preferretl the courtier <tr aristocratic type. My pc*i- 
portraits are different being ftmnded on a new conception 
of the art. I have always taken iny subjects fr«»m people 
I have known intimately am! liked if not loved, affection 
being the <»fdy key to tfie human heart. 

Literary criticism in itself has a certain value anil in- 
terest: it interests iis all to know what an Anatole hVance 
thitiks of the work of this dead master or of that con- 
temporary; he is perhaps altering the position they ap- 
pear to occupy in tlte firmament of letters; but there is 
little or no soul-revealitig in the work; except that of the 
writer himself; he is ttot interestcil in the jicrsonal pecu- 
liarities and idiosyncracies of his subjects: it is their work 
he is concerned with, the fruit and flowers so to say; but 
not flte tree. 

I have always beeti interested in the tree, the man 
himself, have always sought to explain the varieties of 
the fruit by the nature of the tree, its jiosition, its sur- 
roundings, the weather even that brought this fruit near 
perfection while spoiling that, 'the man himself has 
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always been of supreme concern to me and tliis stinly fur- 
nishes the very stuff of history. 

An example will show my meaning better. rfu-tJphile 
Gautier had the luck to know Bal/.ac almost from his In-, 
ginnings in Paris to the untimely end: he was big enough 
to love and admire the greater man and was in etmse- 
quence admitted to his intimacy. After Hal/ae’s lieaih, 
Gautier wrote of him in his “Portraits Contetnjuiraitis,” 
giving us incomparable pictures of Bal/ae’s ojitimistn and 
his magical talks, telling us how he chose works of art 
and fought with his creditors, leading us thus to tlie very 
heart of his mystery. He even assures us that lie knew 
all Balzac’s early affairs with women, the passing hne- 
fancies of his youth, as well as his mature aileetions; he 
could thus explain, he assures us, Balzac’s astonisliing 
knowledge of women and his unique gallery of wotnen- 
portraits; but when Gautier has in this way excited .nir 
curiosity to the utmost and we are all agog to kmnv Innv 
far our guesses explain the facts, he slams the ihmr 
in our face with the words “I don’t think it proper to 
divulge such personal secrets." And 8«> the mystery re- 
mains unsolved and the man Bal/.ac in his fiuhit as hr 
lived and loved will never be known to us. (iautirr’s 
best knowledge he took with him to the grave. 

But what dreadful brainless reticence! 'i'he souls of 
great men, I have often said, are the facoh’s I adder 
leading from Earth to Heaven: it is by knowledge of 
them, of their heart, and essence, and in being that the 
younger ones must grow in their turn, mounting rimg 
by rung. To leave such a gap is nothing less t’h.tn a 

quiddity and (|uinfcsscncc of 

In his remarkable essay on Walter Scott, Balzac de- 
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plorcs the fact t{uit the great romance-writer knew little 
or nothing of women arul has left us no portraits of 
women ctunparablc to those of his men. Bal/ac attrib- 
utes this to the debilitating influence ttf I'.nglish puritan- 
ism; ha^l Scott been bred in our larger aiul more tolerant 
Catholic Christianity, he says, he would have studied 
women more deeply. Bal/ac was right in his fact, but 
mistaken in his inference, (ioethe was bred in Protes- 
tantism, but (ioethe studied w'omen as deeply as Bal/ac 
himself ; and moreover heitjg a greater man than Scott, 
he was alst* franker, and the pictures of his women are 
finer even than tfutse of his men. 

I tuul published a vtdume of portraits beftwe coming 
across tiauticr’s sketch of Bal/ac; in it, I saw’ reason to 
prefer my iiwn, more outHpoken method. But alas! it 
was very diflicuh for me f*t write frankly on sex-matters 
m Ifngland ami altogether ijnpnssible in America. 1 
couht hiiil at the truth; sketch its iuitlitu’s even to g<iod 
reatlers; but to reveal it in all its tletails atul conscsjuerjces, 
was forbiiidm me, Accorclingly I resol veil sooner or 
later to write jny l ife's .Story and there talk with entire 
frankness and .supply the facts ! had been compelled 
in many portraits merely to suggest, ami so sketch the 
‘Pree of I.ife of tny celebrated confemjioraries ami give to 
posterity the Iteart am! mind and nerves of my grncr- 
ntion, 

What success 1 have had in this enterprise, it is for the 
comitig generations to say, With a few except iojis lust 
.liming thetn Bernard Shaw and Meredith, the mm of 
my own time have matle it as diffietdt for me to tio my 
work as they could, l ime and again ! had fought for 
the underdog, for tiie Irish and !’'gy[»fians, I lindtis and 
Boers whcti all men knew tfiat my attitude w.ts directly 
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opposed to my self-interest. As soon as I tried to state 
fairly the case of the Germans in the worUl-war, IGiglish 
writers such as Arnold Bennett sneered at my •attitude 
and didn’t hesitate to ascribe it to unworthy motives. 
Shaw was alone in defending me, a very Abdiel, 'faith- 
ful he among the faithless, true he among innumerahle 
false.” 

And even worse will be said of my frankness in regard 
to sex; but what after all docs it matter? hivery kite 
goes up against the wind; popular detraction should 
help one and not hinder. The hatred of the many 
creates the solitude in which the .sjnrit can ’grow un- 
checked to full height. I am not inclined tit Citmj'lain 
and indeed only set forth the truth here to enciiurage tlie 
young ones who may, in their turn, be plagued tty similar 
flesh-flies. 


As for my motives they must appear in my witrk, 1 
have loved nearly all the men about whom 1 have written 
and I am conscious of having been more than kiml in my 
appreciations as we all should be. 

One word about the ordinary American way tif treat- 
ing works of art or literature. I was astttnished to iimi 
that the London Times gave two articles three citlumns 
in length to my third volume of “Portraits” though they 
professed to find in them “a regrettable anti-k’nidish 
bias,” but in spite of that tlic r.omion was 

minded to consider my “Portraits” from the [mint „f 
view of literature— a memorable piece of magnunimitv. if 
seemed to me, which stood in sharp contrast ft* the Xmer- 
lean practice. Neither _ the New York 7’iwm nor 
any of the American dailies even mentioned mv hook. 

1 his merely furnishes further proof of the well-known 
tact that all literary criticism in the United States, and in- 
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deed, all literary and artistic products are far beneath 
the ordinary !uirt>pean standard in honesty as in ability. 
Wfiere else w«)uld the poetry of Amy I,owcll or the 
criticism of a Brander Matthews win acceptance or even 
a hearing? 

I think it is necessary to record my experience 
in this matter just as V¥alt Whitman when apprtiaeh- 
ing his seventieth year thought it right to tell the 
world that he had sent three poems to the chief American 
magazines of his time; they were all rejected atul re- 
turned, he says, and the editor of The Century barbed 
his refusal with gratuitous “insult." 

In the last year I hav'c sent one of my best stories and 
one t>f my best “Portraits" to a dt»/en American edittws 
who luui askrti to sec any wt»rk (if mine : they were btith 
rejected with fo<»lish impertinent phr.iscs such as “be- 
lated” as if ! were a purveyer of news-items, riie editor 
of one of the most widely circulated magazines irt the 
States, wrote of the great human st(jry of Renoir’s heroic 
achievement as told by Matisse that it did not "suit the 
editorial policy of the tnaga/inc" which was no doubt 
true ami explains if if canruit justify the dire indignities 
inflicted on millions of American readers by such editors. 

I low long is America going t(» accept its secondary 
position in literature, in art and in thought, in tine in all 
spiritual life? Has no one a new idea! for America, an 
ideal as much higher than that of atiy existing ttatitmal 
life as tlic ideal <»f |crtcrH(*n and Hamilton was nobler 
than I'inglish life under (ie(»rge III ? Just before the 
election of the late President I larding, he invited me 
to come out to Marion to have a talk and in the course ot 
our conversation asked me to tell him just what I pro- 
posed. 
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“The primary object of all civilization," I said, “is tiie 
humanization of man yet the American government iit>cs 
nothing for this ideal. Look at what is done in b’r.KUT, 
for instance for music; the state has cstahiisheii ( 
Houses in Paris and a great Conservatory of Music for 
teaching every branch of the art; many French towns too 
have followed the good example and so France is pinnid 
of its musicians and its national music. Why even 
Monte-Carlo boasts of its Opera House duly ;uul heavily 
subventioned. The French State too .su[>ports twti 
theatres in Paris and a school of dramatic art. Arid thus 
provincial towns are encouraged to follow .suit ; hut vvh.it 
does the American State do for Music or the l)r.itn.i ? 

“In Germany the State endows chemical lahor.iturirs, 
and subventious scientific research, why shoulil we not 
follow this good example as well ?” 

“But where would the money for all this come front?" 
asked Mr. Harding. 

“America is many times richer than hVaficc," I re- 
joined. “But if you will let me. I’ll point (Hit where 
the inoney could come from with advantage to every 
American Citizen. 


“America is the strongest country in the world, 
stronger I think than all other countries put together, 
nor has it any war-like or ambitious neiglihours; be- 
sides it IS impossible of attack; why not use its power and 
position to set a great example; disband our Army and 
Navy and use this enormous subvention to establish 
schools of Music and Drama; we could then have .N' l- 
tional Opera Houses and Theatres and Municipal ( tpera 
Houses too and Theatres; why, we might have a great 
School of American Music in twenty years and an 
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American Drama t<» luitit ay, ami probably a Shakenpeare 
or two to etiricit our souls. " 

"I never heard so insane a proposal in my life,” crieii 
W arren Harding. “Fancy disbanding the American 
Artny and Navy: I want to increase the power of Amer- 
ica, not throw it away!” 

“You wouUI increase its moral junver and position in 
this way infinitely," I replied; “your Army and Navy 
add nothing to the power of America; they are nothing 
but sets of false teeth which are almost worthless even 
to bite witlt. 

“i’ancy America without an Artny or Navy and witfi a 
Secretarv not for War but for I’eacr whv you might 
even fount! a National Newspaper for tellittg the truth 
and subvention tmmicijial newspa|HTs ami foutiil schoitl. 
of journalism anti so liestroy the influence of the vile 
‘Kept’ press!" 

“( Hir press," saitl Mr, H.trtling, "is notoriously the 
best ami intist ht>nest in the worUl!" 

“Notoritnisly am! jtlaiidy," I saiti, “the most tlishonest 
and itt tone the lowest iji C hristendtim, scurvily servile 
atnl subservient all the time to money anil moneyed-power 
as I'pton Sinclair has jiroved conclusively in his ‘Black 
Check.’ ” 

“We shati’t agree in attythittg," was Mr. I larilittg’s 
forlorn cimehtsion. 

Vet as Whitman too saw, the American working-man 
is the best in the world, a confirmed idealist with higli 
practical setise; and so I put these iileas before him in all 
confidetjcr, for Amerii a is too great now, and too power- 
ful, atul why should otie hesitate to say it -too mahle 
to he kept in leading strings tlnujgh the strings arc 
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gililcil tlfVii I' Itl.ikr ?; ■ titlilf %»l'f'|f| Ilf 

dunr lit ilr%r|»*|^ rnt-.h i!iJ ' f %■ lltr %|nrifii4| 

htc t^l flir luiiiJirJ ’nh^h ,tt ifut grr4l 

r»»lifllr$ or if ii:ll itif ♦.*t|gl|oi|| flu* 

“ riic ilciiii^lifrj Slilff/' 
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THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON 

WILFRID St'AWKN BLUNT 
AND 

T«K HON. CKORtlK WYNDHAM 

T ill'. Other (iay Willrici Blunt tlictl w'hcn over eigljty 
yearn oUl aiul left every tliifig he possessed to his 
secretary. I'his esciteil a great deal td comment. 
'I'lutse wlio knew the man atul the chief' circurnstances 
were not surpriseil, hut most people, anil particularly 
those who knew a little, were dumhf’mmded. Surely 
Blunt had a daughter '? Why had he not left his prop- 
erty, and especially Crahhet Park, to her? 

When I knew Blunt, in the eighties, his wife, Lady 
Anne, was a dried-up, eraldunl little creature, with a 
strong chin and self-will enough to have cowe»i almost 
any husband. But Wilfriil seldom paid mucfi atterition 
to her, and when site nagged and cojuplained he wotdil 
go away to another part of the house, Juilith, the 
daughter, was a very ipiiet girl at that time, hut she must 
have Inherited a good iteal of her mother’s pluck. I'or 
later, I am told, she tlivorced her husband, and engaged 
in a huig litigation witli her father as to tlie ownership 
of his .Aral) horses his chief hobby and so managed 
to turn his affection for her itito a ilisaHection, which 
found its echo in the will. 

horty years ago, Blunt was a striking personality, and 
ids setting in Crahhet Park was nearly perfect! He 
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was a little above middle height, witl. slight well-made 
figure and a remarkably handsome late. is '<Ji' 
and moustache were of a silky golden brown Ihe nose 
quite straight, and the eyes deep blue. As 1 big.m to 
know him, I associated his eyes with his ch.umtng 
urbane manner: they were kindly, caressing even, like 


his manner. , . i 

It was, I think, in 1885 that I made Blunt s pcrsmuil 

acquaintance at the Epsom Races, where he was con- 
spicuous through having driven to the course .i tc-ini ot 
four beautifully matched small Arab horses. 

A little later, he was quoted in some daily paper as 
saying that Arab horses were the fastest ami best in the 
world. As I had tried them in Cairo, I eould only write 
saying that I thought Blunt was mistaken, tlie 1 ngltsh 
thoroughbred racehorse being a far finer animal, 1 here, 
upon Blunt invited me down to Crahhet Park to sec In-, 
stud and really study the question, and thus correct .uu! 
enlarge my views. 

After visiting the stables, we had an exeellent liinncr, 
To my astonishment, Blunt came to the table liresscd as 
an Arab chief in clothes given to him by the Prime o! 
Nejd, and the flowing robes suited him admirably. 

I noticed at dinner that he drank nothing, though lie 
had a very good cellar, and gave me a Perrier jouet i>l 
1874 that I still remember. When I askei! him how he 
came to drink water, he told me, to my astonishment, 
that he regarded himself as a Moslem, ami prefei red 
the ideas of the Orient to those of our Western civili- 
sation. 

There was a certain amount of pose in all this, fmt 
it was carried off by his kindly ways and superbly hand- 
some appearance. 
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I.aJy Anne retired soon after dinner, cxcusinjj; herself 
t»i uccoufU of a migraine, and left me to enjoy lllimt's 
talk and a Madeira that would have cured, 1 tlumght, 
any ailment in the world. 

1 had already realised that Blunt could talk well 
about subjects that interested him. About his Arab 
horses, for instance, he talktul excellently, ami even bct« 
ter about the necessity <»f tlic enfranchisement of all 
subject peoples, especially of the Irish, the Egyptians, 
ami the Hitulus. 'I’hc I'inglish ilespotism in Irelaml was 
again and again the target of his wit. I le interesfetl me, 
and i had grown to like him, tlnuigh he still spoke to me 
with a certaitj eomleseetision, which maile me smile; for it 
could h.irdly be explainetl by tlic dillerence of age. 

When he became rhetorical in favour of I loriie Rule 
for Irelaml, ami dec!are<i that that was his chief reason 
for supporting Lord Ramlolph C hurchill, I determitieil 
to see if he evas <ipen t»> new ideas. .XtCiirdingly, I 
propoumleil the tiieory that large empires of tircesslfy 
produce small men. "If our earth, f<tr itistame,’’ I be- 
gan, "were ten titnes its present si/.r, w'e shouhi all he 
pigmies, for the force of gravitatioti vvi»uld he so great 
that the average rnati would not he able to vv.ilk, or even 
imtvc. lie wouhl he literally glued to the grotind by 
the force of attraction, whereas if our earth were only 
one-«|uartcr its present si/e, we might all he giants! 
Small cotintries,” I roncludcd, "like Ireland, have pro- 
ducetl more great men in the last thirty years titan the 
Uniteil States." 

Blunt was delighted with my whitnsical thettry, took 
it to his heart at <»nce, and swttre that it was the most 
illuminating statement he hatl ever heard. From that 
mtiment on, we were friends. 
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The slight- condescension of manner disappcareil. ami 
Blunt began talking at once of literature ami literary 
men, tentatively at first, evidently fearing lest he might 
get beyond the sympathy of his American visittir, fnit 
bit by bit letting himself go, surprised Ut find that 
his vis-a-vis knew something of linglish letters, iuid 
more still of German and French writers and the 
classics. 

In half an hour Blunt was talking freely, ami I lis. 
tened enthralled. For he knew everybody iji I’inghind 
that counted, and, so far as my knowledge i>f liter.iture 
went, his judgment seemed admirably correct, f ir was 
far kinder to Tennyson, for example, tluui 1 could have 
been. Tennyson’s “May Queen” and even ’‘M.im!” 
seemed to me the veriest tosh; but Hlunt insisted that 
Tennyson at his best was a great poet, with a supreme 
lyric gift. He got up in his excitement, I rctneaiber. 
and spouted : — 

“Yet all experience is an arch whercthro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world whose margin fades, 

For ever and for ever when I move." 

“No Christian tosh, that,” he cried, "hut high 
poetry.” 

“You are right,” I admitted. ‘Though f liislike IVn- 
nyson’s brainlessness, I have always confesseti in rtiy 
heart that he had a great gift of slow music." 

‘‘Slow music?” queried Blunt. 

Surely,’ I replied; “just as Shakespeare’s verse is 
the swiftest of all, Tennyson’s is the slowest. Contrast 
Hamlet’s soliloquy that begins so gravely: 

To be or not to be, that is the (luesiiun,* 
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aiiil dim afirr fhc first lin^ the heudUuig speed of the 
like the riisfi of water in the ra|nds, and compare 
this with IVfiiivsofi’s astounding slow movement in: 

flirai, htrak* 

t Ifi rill' eiih! grrv stt>nrs* oh ^ra! 

And I w III! lit that my ctntlil utter 

dlir fliniighN rhaf ator in me* 

*%hm rriiisie indrrd!** crinl Blunt: **tnit henv on earth 
dill yini ever vornr tii hr editor of t!ic Evening Sewsf 
I ftioiight it w'UH a ^porting, raring sheet, aiu! ivondcrcd 
wlial on rarfli I ^fnnitd talk to you ahoul after dinner, 
aaiil ino%'* voii *Hiirprisr iiir with firw words ami true words, 
loo, atu,iuf tiiir ports. I am simply startlcii <mt id* all 
polifriirss. \ on ought to hr the editor i*f the J ihenirum, 
oiilv I aiii at raid that that posiritm itemands a certain 
iliilInrsH/’ 

‘d am ipiitr happy on fhr /vrrmdn/ I retorted. 

***Sport*iriif n wtio fsri are the ijuirkest people in England 
to rrrogiiisr any iiriv thing, am! so tfir circulatitm of the 
Evtiunti S tii 1 has gone yj* greatly. I am allownl to 
write, iio| only on Arab horses, hut sometimes even on 
portrv/' 

**i am tlir gaiiirr,** fir saitl, smiling rharminglv. *‘I 
ivottiirr wheftirr you have seen any of my verses?'* lie 
added ilifliilriiilv. 

'd kmtw stiiiir of yoiir sonnets,** I said, ^himl like 
flirm, f'liit I i\n not know ifirm as ivell as ! ought tod* 

*df you icill Irf fiir give ymi a copy, I shall hr drlighled, 
lull you iiiiisf fri! irir flir triitfi afuiut thrm,’* he addeil, 
as hr liroiight ht^ honk to mr; *dhr yvfmlr truth, ami 
iiofliirig liiil itir iriiftid* 

'dft tlial rasr, f sliatl hr up all nightd* I cried, 
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I must catch the early train to London in the mornitSK'- 
Starting prices wait for no man.” 

“When will you come down again?" he askcti. "Any 
week-end we shall be glad to have you.” 

“Whenever you wish,” I replied. "I shall have re.ui 
your two volumes over and over again before nest Satur- 
day, so you can choose your own time. Only I must warn 
you I am not a poet, and so you will remember 1 atn 
reading with head and heart, and not with ears ftir new 
cadences or the ‘dying fall’ of verbal music," 

“I am already frightened enough,” he rcplie»l, "but 
next Saturday I will be at the station to meet you. It is 
rare indeed to get such a talk as this." 

Though we got up and stood together, we liid mit 
separate then, or indeed for a couple of hours afterwanh, 
Rlunt was so amazed at something I saiii in praise of 
James Thomson, whom he did not know at all, that he 
simply compelled me to recite pages of "'rhe t‘ify >if 
Dreadful Night” before he would let me go. 

“How could so great a poet exist in h'nglaml," he 
cried, “without everyone knowing him?" 

_ “English snobbery,” I replied; “but Mcrcditli knew 
him, and the Brownings, and many others." 

“And never helped him !” he exclaimed, "f low euulil 
they let a great poet die in poverty? Atifithrr erinie, 
worse than Chatterto“s, to lay to Englantl’s eh.irgc. 
What a cursed thing is our modern democracy! ft is 
engrossed with teaching brainless little brats to reatl atid 
write, who can never profit by their knowledge, while 
It leaves one of the greatest and noblest of pt)cfs to ilie 
in misery. Do you wonder that I prefer the East, where 
great men are all honoured and beloved, am! where the 
wastrels are disregarded? After all. it is surely better to 
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take care tif t}ic heads and hearts, than uf the hands and 
feet.” 

The next day he iirnve me tn the statinji, atui I went 
hack tu my vviuk in I.inulon, dclighteti tu have nuule the 
ac»|yaintaiHr of sueij att intercstin^j perstinality. I hejijan 
to talk ah«nit hint in Meet Street and wherever journalists 
curtgregatctl : hut, to nty aHttmishment, found that he was 
little esteemed. He had stood for Parliament, I was 
t<i!t!, as a Conservative Ihnne Ruler hut he was .a 
wrrti'he»i platform speaker, it appearetl, who stuttered 
ami slammereil over the simplest phrases, and, whcti he 
*!iti hecome Huent, it was to expatiate upon stime mad 
iiiea that no ojie could utuierstaml, ( )ne man sutnmeil 
up the ar}.'uinenf hy tirclarinit that Blunt hail said, upon 
the platform, that all throuj'h the Mast they were con- 
cerncil with the souh of mesj, while our Western civilisa- 
tion was comrrnrd merely svith the body. I fhoU!(.tht 
there was sonirtliiii,; to he said for the phrase, hut the 
journalists would ton have it. 

( hi l‘ riday 1 receive*! 4 letter frotn Blunt, reitiimlinj^ 
me of inv promise to visit him, ami felling me that 
(ie*i!3'r Wvntlham, a Member of Parliatnent, svoidil also 
he at Crahhrf that week eml. 

1 knew («r<ir^r Wymlham fairly well alrradv. an*! 
liked svhat I fi.ul seen of hitn exceetliiis-dv. 1 te hail roinr 
to me ome about soniethitiji in Shakespeare’s sonnets, ami 
was eviifently a little surprisnl at my know!e*h»e of them, 
jus! as i was surprise*! hy the fact tfj.it so hamisome a 
man, a*»*l *iiie witli fifty interests, sh*nd*i haxc loumi titne 
tts spend yrais on tlir stmly of Shakespeare's verse. 
I tliink >t was Wymlham wh** tirsf ytave me the key to a 
faitiv loinplrfr umlcf sf amhnji of the hinglish j^enileman. 

riir Adiiiii a!*le C richt*»n is a part *jf the c*»nsyiouiness 
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of the best Englishmen; “a good all-round nun," as 
Harry Cust used to express it, is their ideal. 'I'hc hitig- 
lishman wishes to be good at sports and at athletics, a fair 
scholar too, and courteous as Lancelot; he shouhi also 
be interested in ideas and, of course, in ideals. I had 
already begun to think that Wyndham wa.s the best speci 
men of the Admirable Crichton I had ever .seen: he w.»s 
about five feet ten or eleven in height, with an excellent 
figure and handsome, intellectual face; a touch of grey 
in his hair set off his finely chiselled features :uul aristo- 
cratic head. I wish I could get a word f(»r his vaiicc ; it 
was a rich tenor, and he used it admirably in txinvcrs.uiiut 
as in public speaking. In my mind I began to compare 
him with Blunt; but Blunt’s Flastcrn proclivities tttadr 
him particularly interesting, and years passed beforr 1 
realised that Wyndham was as high-mindcil and iilealisfic 
as Blunt at his best, and more reasonable—- a strtntger 
character in fact. 

I may as well tell the story here. From tSi/it oti I 
came to know Wyndham intimately: he livetl next lioor t<* 
me in Park Lane, in Lady Grosvenor’s house, aiut often 
came in to lunch or for a talk. For some time he w as 
Balfour’s secretary, and, when Balfour became IVeniiei , 
Wyndham became Secretary for Ireland. One evening 
he told me that Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the Irish agi- 
tator, had been one of his forebears, and the one he 
most admired, and I cried at once, “Why «ion’t you settle 
the Irish question once for all? It is purely econ«.mic,” 

Wyndham remarked quietly, “I’d give heart’s bh.od 
to settle it.” 

“Go to it I” I exclaimed; “there arc two ways: the 
peat one would be to nationalise the land; hut Fngl-tnd 
isnt ready for that; the next best thing is to advance 
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mrificy !iti lluir ilic Irish tmanl aiuld buy the land aiul 
ifiiis brcciriir a prasaiit proprietor/* 

“FI! sliidy tlir ijiirsiitifi/* said Wyndtuim; and his 
Irish Faiid Act %%‘m liir tiiiicoinr, 

\Vil'li*»yf \Vytid}uifii*s Aet* Irrlam! ^vindit not have gfil: 
Iltiiiir Hiilr sti easily: Init it hurt him in the itenisr* aiiii 
iiiiisl lit all math flir rank atui tilr of his party, as hr kmw 
it m'fiiild, I liai'r ahvays ftioyi^ht nt him since as perhaps 
liir best sficciiiirri of m l‘hi|^liHh griillniian, the nearest 
appriKirli fn iiiral iiiatifHiiuh it fuis ever hern iiiy gmid 
fcirliifir III iiirrf, r\crpl one American, lltc F' iighsli grn- 
tlrmaii is prohaldv tfir fnghrsf national iitra! to be fiHiiid 
ill this world: yiiiortiinalrlv hr is not intrllrrliial riunigh 
to salisf'v oflirr proplrs: at his lirsi even hr is apt, as wr 
shall srr in the I'asr of ilkiitf, to cherish ftiilgiiirnfs that 
are ludivroiisly wrong and prrtudicrs that aliriuite; tnil 
lioiioiirabir hr is, and kiiully aiuI hiya! ■ ■■■flie s»i!f of 
the rarfti! 

f hasj the gion} link to go dowm with Wyndham in the 
saiiir train fo I lorshaiii* and hr fohl me a great deal 
about flltiiif fhaf I did imf kmnv, lllunfy il srrnird, tiai! 
fravriird al! fliroiigli Arabia years brftirr with his wiiV: 
Fady Afifir had ivrillrn the sforv in **A ihlgriiiiattr to 
Krjd/’ in two Viihiitirs, gi%nng the history of fhrir ivaio 
dr rings, and tlliinf had then Irarnril to understand and 
ap|irriiatr tins grr.il Sriitifir people, 

After itir F 4 .^vpfiafi rising in the rarlv righlirs W4% 
crushed by the !lriris}i, flhiiit spent smnr five thiaisafid 
fioiiiids lit Ills liWfi iiioiirv in drfriiiiing Arabi Ihtslia, tlir 
Naiioiialisi leader, and hr it was wlto srlnied A, 
flroatilrv as AratnS coiiiitrl, 
firtiadirv, iihofii I Lnrw pretty w-rll even fhrti, had hatf 
a varicgalcil iarrrr. Hr hat! hern in India as a Civil 
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Servant, and had had to leave because of a shuiiu-ful 
accusation. He retired to Tunis atui, a little later, hej.;.in 
sending correspondence to the Timfs. Within a year 
he was made Times correspondent in runis. This 
quickly rehabilitated him and he was alloweti to rrtiuii 
to England, and soon got in with lultnunei Vates atul 
did excellent articles for the Warhl, one td the best of 
the weekly papers. Broadley became a sort o{ power in 
London, and continued to hold a certain position lujtil 
he ran foul accidentally of the Prince <tf W’.iles, after- 
wards King Edward, and was forced to go to BrusHeis 
until the storm blew over. But, In his early il.iys in 
London, he was briefed by Blunt, as I have said, to dr- 
fend Arab! Pasha, and did his w<irk most aihnir.ihly, 
with the result that Arabi passctl s<tme years of r\ilr, 

I believe in Ceylon, and was then permitted to refurn to 
Egypt. The hero of Egyptian nationalistn tiwetj his life, 
and ultimately, I believe, his liberty, to Blunt's grtierous 
sympathy and assistance. 

Wyndham told me many things about the Bhint-i that 
I had not known. To my surprise, I learned that I ,.uly 
Anne was the grand-daughter of I.ord Byron, the port, 
and a woman of exceptional cultivation. She spetit tnost 
of her time, he said, in a remote w'ing at C'ralihef P.irk. 
where she read and played the violin to her tf.ms'htrr 
Judith. Lady Anne afterwards became C‘ounteH«t .if 
Lovelace in her own right. 

Visiting Crabbet Park with Wyndham was a new r\- 
penence to me. The park was pretty, hut the hotisr 
was not wonderful, except that it had a minstrel g.dlrry 
which gave it a certain old-world atrmisphrre, 

Wyndham told me, with a spice of nudice, that BUmt 
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I'liit im the tloivifig rt»hr^ til an Arab nheik aiul bchavctl 
an a gtiiii! Alfwlriii al iliniicr in tnairr lu annuy hin matr» 
wiiti \VM a trrvriif t*alhu|ii% Irulrcik Blunt e\y!lrii in 
ctiiifr:u!iiliuiH : a Htriet lrrltitallri% he iiiHiHtril un tracii- 
iiig iiir tlial M-iiirira w.h iutc of thr very grralr^il of 
wifir^» aitil ill truth Iti^ MaBrira more a bcnciiiclioii 
tfiaii ti brvrragr, 

i Ir fiail a real ||iff fur |nirlry. It jilraw! him enor* 
that I kiirw half a of his soniirfs to Proteus 

by hrarC. aini rmiril somr of them as wr ilruvr to the 
tuiiiHr. At ihr Haiiir liiitr, hr was prouil t.»f using a rhyiti- 
ifig iliclitiiiary foiist aiifly, tirelariftg that al! gotnl jmets 
rirriird fiiri'luiiui al a^st^nafirr. 

In thr talk with \\ yitilhafti* his agr gave him a certain 
siijirrifUif iVi gri on in the wor!4/’ he ^aiih **yoil 
sfioiih! join a jsarfv and sup|nirf ir» as Wynilhaitt here 
dors; lull it your fhtnighls and hriirfs are ymir owig you 
must nri/essarilv hr a failure, as I am/* Thoi srrtiird a 
commoii|4ai. r to mr, IhiC Wyndham wouhl tun have if 
at any priir, assrriiiig itiaf Arthur Balfour hail more 
itiras iiii pohiii's than any man in haiglanil, and yrt mats 
a trader of thr t 'utisrrvaftvr Party; but Blutir ivoiild 
rml accr|n this rsiifnatr, Arthur Balfour, in his o|iiii.ioii, 
was narrow am! hidr-boumi. A inir Hrof, hr said, infer- 
rsiril ill inr!ap}iys!i-^i and all that suit of h4!r-^s}4if 
aiiil iioftiiiig rise. In spitr of fhrir ilijirrriu'rs in ofniiiini, 
I iiofiird a stiff of raiiiarailmr hriwrrn these two iiirii, 
irtiiidi is very cliaraifriisfie of the hrst ilass of I'aigtisii* 
iiirii, and not Iti hr irirl walh rhrwhrrr. 

Bhifil and Wymlfuiiii, too, srrmrii to know rv'cryiiiic 
of ativ |nislli.oli III SiHirly <tr m Pofifus, lake Wviuh 
liaiii, iiliifil claiiiirii rrlafioiiship %vil.h hall ihr |trrragr. 
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THE CRABBET CLUB 

It was on this visit, I think, that I first hcartl of the 
Crabbet Club, a sort of poetry club which sccincd to 
have adopted some of the tenets of the I-rcncli Acnilcmv. 
It was Blunt’s special creation; the motto tot) was !uh: 
“Youth and crabbed Age,” but youth was the note .uul 
the “crabbed” only a poor pun on the name t»f the house. 
Ladies were severely excluded, though I ftniiui out later 
that Lady Anne knew most of what went on. W httever 
married or took office or did anything serious lost caste, 
it appeared, and had to submit to examination ant! re- 
election. There were mock trials and fantastic penalties, 
and everyone was supposed to be able t«i write a portn 
at any time and on any subject. T'iic poetry .iiui songs 
would not have passed any censor, but the meetings, per- 
haps partly for that reason, were always nuist enjoy, ilsle. 

Some years later, Oscar Wilde was invifeti one night 
to the Crabbet Park Club. He had to be introtluced by 
his predecessor, who happened to be (ieorge Cutvttn, funv 
Lord Curzon, who was supposed to deliver an eulogy o) 
the newcomer, but, to the astonislimcnt of evcrytJne, 
George Curzon was in his most philistine mood ,i!id 
hinted from the beginning that Oscar Wibic would never 
have been heard of, had it not been for the seibufion of 
strange sins that clung about his name. 

Again and again he came hack to this, until cvervbtniv 
began to feel uncomfortable, arul tliose of us who knrw 
how weak an opposite Oscar was, were fillei! wiifi fr.ir 
lest he should break down and find himself unable to 
answer Curzon’s ill-natured taunts; but when < ht .tr g,.t 
up he was applauded enthusiastically, atul in five mitiutr., 
made a wonderful impression. I have told what ftib 
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linffti, ill ^ imn wunb, in mv '‘iJlV’ uf hiin. He 

|irg,ifi Ih" ilriLtriiig tiuit rvrrvnitr fi*ui uhvav^ brrn iiiler- 
tslvd ill ttrtirgr '*< Inr tti thr grraC in 

*»fir *4.1 the ytHing men jnckr4 aiut rlnmni An 
sf.iiiii Mil the tiirrliraii nl thr liiiir In i'uiiir' ^iihI iiMiiit tiir 
Wr 4 I! licMrtI lit liitii .If bAiiti,*’ fir ^ii4* »i hm 
m'liM Wiirkril ;iiut ivtitg br^iilr-^, tiniilr hiiiwelf, 

rrrii 4 liiiMlAnn'', 4 fnilniiMl sj^rakrr, 

ii.ifiiiMlh' vrry iiitrH'iilt/* hr ivnii tug 'Anr 
tii WMi’k .iihI 4t I Ktiiril. hA^rryntif w.iiilrvl 

In kuMW tiifii hrv 4ii^r nt tii'* jHiHifisifi, hriMir^r hr W4*i gtn 
itig intM !^u■lu'llfl^nf » .mil %rr!4in In iirikr ,t grr.il lh\ure 
fhrrr; 4111 ! rvriVi»iir lurA Ih itnikr up In liiin, full hr Lni-w 
finit fir Hill'll mn 'Vi-rh! In Hinii ihimh ^h hr ^41 in lii'i 

rtiHiii lutli 4 %%:cf 'fiitt'rl 4h*.«uf }ir-i hr.nl, utHl wnrkrtl *inii 
Wnrkrii 4ini i4'Hrkr4 tt'ilhinif rr.i’nng, 

**|ii thr CM! hrt' r\ .iiiiunif inn-i, wfiHfi iiriii.inil tnilv tiiriii- 
iiry, hr ivhii hi *tf fitniiuir^r I'liil rvrfi nnilil mil im 

ihiir liiiii fit rrfi% fir-i hr hvr4 i! 4 \% 4 flil 

iHiik rvrfv iMllrgr r t.iiisui4ti«ni ^rriny^ly ; hr finnlr nilf 
ii.ifr’H ill rr4 ink ifi4 hmig ifirin hii hi-i yy.i!!, 4tl.d Ir.init 
{nigr''i mI ujiifilrrr ifig rvrtif*i 4fu| |nif fhriii in hliir ink ifl 
iii’i iiiriiiMry, .itnl 4f % Atnr nyi iif thr 'f'''iii4l 
W'lfli *iCiriii4 h'lnnnirt. Aiul tumj' t hixfrih 

liiii4cl v*4.ii!i 1*1 gHitig lilr, .imt fir rrri.ini Ih trinif 

i'l Hr-rni'iiHly, ici l.uii in 4 ! .inv t\ite '%ri Hn4 liHiiiiiiri 

ill if, 4 IhI h.ivr 4 gir4l 4ti4 pr4i%f wnrlhy i 4 rrrr/^ 

** Htr^ ill !r'i4rr4 liith hliightrr/' 0'u4r 'r4i'4, *hltl4, 
III 4 m* t'lir/iifi iiH'ifSir, 4 l thr rit4 hr -i 4 ilir ii|s In iiir , 4 m 4 
;ifiii!iigr'*r4, 4II'4 W4% I liiifrri}, ihry ill flliilr 

ntiiiJl Mif iiir, 4 t'i 4 1 % r }i 44 4 grraf mghf, 

'4 rrtiirtJi!'»r t II r f4!kr4 flir iiliMlr night flirHilgln *-n' 
riilfirr I f4!kr4 .imi rvrsynnr rlnr Ii^|risr4, Inr llir grril 
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principle of the division of labour is beginning to he 
understood in English society. The host gives cvcellcnt 
food, excellent wine, excellent cigarettes, aiul sui'er-exccU 
lent coffee— that’s his part; and all the men listen— that’s 
theirs; while I talk and the stars twinkle their delight. 

“Wyndham was there too; you biow (icorge Wytul- 
ham, with his beautiful face and line figure; he is inti* 
nitely cleverer than Curzon, but he has rttit C‘ur/un’s 
push and force, or perhaps, as you say, he is m>t in such 
close touch with the average man as Cur/on; he w.ts 
charming to me. 

“In the morning we all trooped out to see the *lawn, 
and some of the young ones, wild with ymitli arui high 
spirits — Curzon, of course, among the number— Hfrijijird 
off their clothes and rushed down to the hike and hrg.i}t 
swimming and diving about like a lot of sclmulhoys. 
There is a great deal of the schoolboy in all l‘jig!i'>hmrn ; 
that is what makes them so lovable. When they tame 
out they ran all over the grass to <iry themselves, and 
then began playing lawn tennis, just as they were st,n'k 
naked — the future rulers of England. 1 shall never fur- 
get the scene. Wilfrid Blunt had gone up to his wife’s 
apartments and had changed into some fantastic pyjamas ; 
suddenly he opened an upper window and came tnjf am! 
perched himself, cross-legged, on the halconv, looking 
down at the mad game of lawn tennis, for al! the W!»rK! 
like a sort of pink and green Buddha, while 1 strolled 
about with someone, and ordered fresh eoifec. a»ul talkeil 
till the dawn came with silent silver feet lighting up the 
beautiful greenery of the park.” 

Blunt could not hope to be always fortunate iji (ire-it 
Britain. He professed to follow Lord Kani!ol|.h Church 
ill, who was supposed to be coquetting with nomc fCil ’ 
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jfor Ireland. i'!vcry<itu' believed, or pretetuied to believe, 
th.it K.uuhdph h;td a pl.m for di.sliing (ihulstone over 
Ireland, tnuch as Peel dished the Whigs over hVec Trade. 
But Randolph said that there wa.s no truth in the rumour, 
l.ater, Ratuhdph shovved generalship and profound 'Tory- 
ism by stirring up IMsfer for the first time to self-con- 
sciousness- '“'I bter will light and Ulster will be right" 
and so m.uie Horne Rule impossible for a generation; 
but Blunt went about talking itr Irelartii, and at length 
spoke at a meeting in Wtuuiford in a proclaimed tlis- 
trict, and the resident magistrate sentenced him to two 
months’ imprisonment. ! le wouUl have been let off, 
because of his jmsition ami connections, if he had only 
promised not to begin again, but he would take no 
pledge. He .ippealed, ami the ajtpeal was heard in the 
b'oiir t'ourts of Dublin, I Ic insisted on appearing in his 
prison clothes, hut the Uustle people got stttne of tlieir 
own trailesmen on tfic jury, and Blunt hail to do time. 

He afterwatils stood for Deptfirnl as a l.iheral, and, 
thanks to the efforts of Sir Charles Russell - afterwarils 
Lord Russell of Killowen fie very nearly won, 

I luul not seen fiim for some ten years when the first 
volume of his diary tame out, shortly after the close of 
the war. It was followed by a seeond \'ohime, ami I 
think that, as a book, it may live with tfie (irevlllc Mem- 
oirs, although it does not give the best of Blunt. 

It shows, of course, that Blunt was much more than 
an atlmirer and hreeder of Arab horses; that fie was, as 
Renan used to say, "a friend of man” ami a lover of 
liberty, above all a lover of the right, wlio condemned 
his ovvti countrymen more severely than any other people 
when they transgressed. At his best, a true poet and 
a priest of the ideal. I have known no more courteous 
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gentleman, and few more interesting companions, than 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

He was not a great man, and his English love of liberty 
blinded him to the need of a certain measure of Socialism : 
even Blunt should have seen that the land and all its 
riches should belong to the whole people; he was an 
English gentleman of great courage and generosity: but 
the gaps in his intelligence were often ludicrous. 

In 1910 he visited the Grafton gallery to stiuly the 
Post-Impressionist pictures sent over from Paris. I le 
knew beforehand that Roger Fry, who hail got up the 
exhibition, was “a critic of taste”; he knew, too, that 
Desmond MacCarthy, who acted as secretary, was a good 
judge of art; nevertheless his offhand decision is that 
“the exhibition is either an extremely bad juke or a 
swindle. I am inclined to think the latter,” hr adds, 
“for there is no trace of humour in it: apart from the 
frames, the whole collection shoultl not be worth live 
pounds — a pornographic show!” No draughtsmanship 
in Matisse or Gauguin; nothing in Cezanne's landscajws, 
so the English wrote of the Primitives, and even of Botti- 
celli, for hundreds of years taking an unholy pride in their 
own purblindness. 

Of course, too. Blunt hated the German.s, knew nothing 
of Goethe or Heine; condemned the Italians movtr- as 
“a cowardly people and very cruel"; and "the usual 
American tourists are,” he asserts, "the most senseless 
type of human nature, being quite insensible to beauty 
or decorum, and with the manners of shop-buys, who 
ramble through the gardens of the ancient wurid with as 
little knowledge of their value as the beasts have, drtiling 
all and trampling all.” 

After this, one can read with some equanimity his per- 
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son;i! lament, poignant though it is: “A black melan- 
choly is on me, caused !>y a setise of my failure e%’eryvv'here 
in life. My poetry, my l‘‘, astern politics, my Arab horse- 
breeding were strings to my bow, ami they have one 
after afu»{her snappeii; atul to-tlay, looking thrinigh my 
tnemotrs, 1 perceive how slackly they are written and 
how imwtirthy they are of survival. Vet the diaries are 
full t$f things too impt»rtant for me to destroy, and they 
in’erwhelm me with despair." 

I’iven the greatest, wh<t ludd strings tliat will not snap, 
yet kntiw these bl.uk iiuunents when they ctmipare their 
achievement with what they might have been aiul might 
have dt>ne. Vet Blutit’s was ilistinctly a liberating in- 
llucme, ami one was always eonseious in him of high 
standards and ideal aims : a charming personality. 
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MEMORIES OF RICHARD WAGNiCR 

I T was in 1878 or ’79, I think, that I was stiuiying in 
Munich, and one evening at the opera Heitiricii 
the great singer, told me that Wagner had come to town. 
People no longer treated him, as Berlioz saiii, as "a 
scamp and impostor or idiot,” but I was often atnazed 
to find that nine out of ten capable musicians were in- 
clined to question his greatness and usually spiike ilis- 
dainfully of “the Music of the Future” ami Wagner’s 
theatrical innovations ! 

The journalists I met took a still lower view, and 
talked of him with shrugs and jeers as the parasite ami 
chamber-musician of the profligate young King, ami ilid 
not scruple to hint at viler reasons for what they regardeci 
as the peculiar alliance of age with youth. 

The ordinary citizen, or so-called man in the street, 
was even more venomous. He would talk wiliily ..f the 
sums lavished upon Wagner by the King, and tieelare that 
the monarch must be made to indulge in such extrava- 
gance: “It’s our money, you know, ami we shall h.ivc 
to pay for this new-fangled theatre. We Muenehener 
folk have no reason to like this rcnegatlc Socialist wins 
now lives off the fat of the land and docs nothing for it 
— ^mad King, bad favourite I" 

In spite of the King’s favour — or because of it - 
Wagner was more than once compelled to leave Munich. 
In 1865 he had answered continuous newspaper calumnies 
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in :i quiet, dignillcii letter, but it availcti him nothing. 
'I'hc jjulicc assured the King that Wagner's life was in 
lianger, and the King himself asketl him to leave ^^unic!^ 
for a time, iti oriler that the people might come to their 
senses. Atuither pnicd' may be given of the low estimate 
<»f WugfKT cfierished in (iertnun musical centres, even in 
the latter years of his life. 

I’he King wanted to build Wagner a theatre in Munich, 
hut the d own C'ouiu i! would tuit hear of it. 'hhey vetoed 
the proposal, and iti conseijucncc the house and theatre 
were built at Bavreufh. 

Wagner’s unj'opularitv tilled me with ahsf»lutc ama/e- 
ment, for at that time I hatl no faintest notion of luiw 
universallv greatness is disliked aiul ['ersecuted, aiul I 
knew enough about Wagner to feel sure he deserved 
admiraflott and a certain reverence. 

While a student at I leidelberg a year before, I had met 
a Jew nanuni l.ouis Wahlsteits, brother of the Charles 
Wnhlstcin who has since come to some honour as a 
Camhriilge piaitessor; ami I.ouis Walvlstein really uiulei'" 
stood Wagner. I had gone to the theatre at Mannheim 
with hitn and hean! "Der Mirgende 1 tollaender" am! 
"I.ohengrin” ami “ rannhaeuser" time ami again; I luul 
sat up nights while WaUhtein explained to me the leailing 
m<*tives ttf these tlramas atul played tliem over on the 
piano. 

So when I hrarti that Wagner was in Munich, I svas 
on fire tt* meet hint. 

“Where's he living ?" ! askrtl, atul ^ ogl tub! me that 
hr was stayltig tte.ir the Idiglisiher (i.itten, in the lunise 
<if a I'VauIein Sshmidt, who let rootns .md kept boarilers. 

Next mortting I went to call on b raulein Sehutidt. She 
told me that she could only let three rooms at a time, 
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but her price was so much below what I was paying at 
the Vierjahreszeiten Hotel that I transferred my beUmg- 
ings to her house that same afternoon. 

After a day or so I brought Fraulein Sclirnidt some 
flowers and gave her some theatre tickets, which pleased 
her very much, and hinted that I should like t<» meef 
Wagner. Her face changed immediately, and siic h;ul 
a very expressive face. She was a woman, at that time, 
of perhaps thirty-five or thirty-six years of age, tall, with 
a good figure, nice-looking, but a little staitl. 

“Oh my,” she cried doubtfully, “I’d have to ask him 
first; he’s sometimes very irritable. I introiiuceil him 
once to a Herr Professor — and he told me never to lio 
it again; said the professor was a fool, and he couldn’r 
stand fools. He is sometimes very cros.s. if you meet 
him, you’ll have to be very careful; you will be, won’t 
you ?” 

“Of course I will,” I replied. “Besides, I have a 
great admiration for him, and I wouUl like to fell Itim 
how much his music means to me.” 

“That will please him,” she said. “He likes praise 
—a good deal of praise. I’ll find an opportunity and 
ask him, but you must not blame me If he refuses.” 

“Of course I shan’t,” I smiled. “It is very kind in- 
deed of you to try.” 


But in spite of my flowers and little presents In the 
shape of tickets for the opera, etc, a fortnight elapsed 
and I had not seen Wagner except once, when 1 met 
him by chance at the door of the house. I lis appearance 
surprised me. He was below middle heiglit, arui br<i,ul, 
though rather thin; he wore glas-scs; liis eyes were 
greyish-blue; his nose Jewish-long and rather heavy. 
The feature of his face, however, was liis chin— a hard. 
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btitiy, priHiiinent dun, with vvhidi :is a ploughshare he 
tlrove to the fiHuit everywhere. I noticcii he wa.s irritu- 
hly quick aiul ahrupt in his movements. .As I passetl him 
in the doorway I howeii, smiling; he just nodtied, as if 
he w.mtetl nothing ttt tlo with me. 'iiu* clianee meeting 
revived mv iiesire to know him. aiuI I approached hViiu- 
Jein .Schmidt ag.iin. 

“Why not let us meet at tlinncr?" I proposed. “I'ry 
aiui arr.tnge it." 

\ d.iv or so Liter sfie s,tid to me: ’*!t is for I'ucsday, 
Init he oidv s.iid hr would see you after 1 told him you 
were an Ameriian .im! a great adtnirer of liis. Fake 
grr.it i ,ur, won't yini f He's very crochettv!” 

I re.issiired her, for iiuleei! { was gratrlu! to her. 

On the Lursday we all met at iliimer. I'raulein 
Schmiiit hatl invitnl another lady, wlio sjvoke with hated 
breath to the A/eo/er, .imi I took my tone a little from 
her atuf scored my hi u stiicess by telling him how wc useil 
to form knots of ten or twenty students and go across 
from I leidclbrrg to Mannheim to hear his ujicras, and 
on our return spend the night playing over tlir I.cif- 
Mofivrn of the diftrrrtit scores. 

! le listenril, hut to my astonishment said a little 
curtly ; 

'* I haf’s not my music; ’Her Mirgcmie f loliaender’ 
ami even ' raimharusri ' and 'i.ohrngrin' are merely Oer- 
m.tn inusii, a contimiation of flir 'Lreischuet/’ of Weber. 
If I h.o! never hern horn that would have got itself writ- 
ten, or somefhoig like if about as goiul,” 

1 felt smihhr.l, Imt saw he hadn't meant any rehufl. 
i wotulrrrd alfri wards what he would have saiil twenty 
vr SI t befoir to aiivone who treated " i'annhaeusei " and 
"I .ohengrtn” as nrgbgihlc. 
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I did not agree with him, but it was not my cue to con- 
tradict; so, while still praising the early operas, I con- 
fessed that “my favourite of all operas was ‘Die Meis- 
tersinger,’ though the second act of ‘Tristan’ was a mir- 
acle and even dearer to me.” 

Then I saw his eyes change. The pupils seemed to 
dilate, the eyes to grow deeper In colour, ainl his whole 
face was transfigured, the true Wagner — genial ami im- 
passioned — coming into sight. 

“That is nearer the true faith,” he said, smiling hap- 
pily. 

And then I let myself go, and told him how the passion 
in “Tristan and Isolde’s” magnificent love liuct moved 
me, and the victory that was a perpetual encouragement 
and inspiration in the “Meistersingcr” ; the whole music 
lifting higher and higher in great waves of harmony to 
a supreme triumph. 

“It must have been due to some great success in ytiur 
own life?” I questioned. “Was it not? Pcrha{»s some 
early triumph.” 

^ “I had no early triumphs,” he replied shortly, and the 
light died out of his face. “My succc.ss with ‘Ricn/i’ 

In Dresden in 1842, or with ‘Lohengrin’ in Vienna twenty 
years later, may have had something to do witfi it. That 
‘Lohengrin’ celebration was a great event coming after 
the blank misery and defeat in Paris. But I am sure 
patriotic feeling or some nonsense of that sort was at the 
bottom of it. Paris wouldn’t have ‘'rannhacuscr’ even 
when the Emperor wanted it. Vienna cheered *I.<jhrn- 
grin,’ but would not have my ‘Tristan and Isolde’ ! . . .” 

A gloomy bitterness seemed to emanate fnjm him, and 
then came the great word: “I was over thirty years in 
the wilderness before reaching the promised land, and 
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that’s too lon^i much too long for any man. . . 

I Ic moved me profoundly: everything iti him, I thought 

bitterness, enthusiasm, and the insight that enabled 
him to understand that his success in Vienna was mere 
patriotic revolt. He had only got just enough success 
to call out the very best in him continually — and the 
triumph came when the work had all been done. Per- 
haps the reflection came that he was fortunate in his mis- 
fortunes, for, at least, he bail completed his work. 

'Phis first disjointed talk showed me that Richard 
Wagner was a really great man. Atul what words he 
found! Pliat “thirty years in the wilderness” proved 
tlie man’s tpiality ! 

I noticed this first evening that he was very careful 
in what he ate and drank: he broke up the party early, 
excusing himself briefly, and going away after shaking 
hands with me and bowing to the hulies. 

In the tlays that followed he became the chief subject 
of our c<mversati(tns. h'riiulein .Schmidt, womanlike, 
told me of his love of gorgeous silk tlressing-gowns atul 
silk tiiulerclothcs, too, of the finest. Phis rather aston- 
ished me, because, except in summer, silk is not good 
for underclothing in Munich. 'I'he prtjximity of the 
Bavarian Alps makes it a dangerous town to live itr, 
there are fretjuent ctiUl winds, eveti in sumntcr, a trcacher- 
t»us climate like that of Matirid. 

'Pfien she explaitted that Wagner had stmie form tif 
skin irritatitm or disease " erysipelas, or something of 
that sort atul that silk prcventetl the itching. 

I fuiticcti, as I have said, that he was careful about 
what fie ate, atul h'raulcin .Schmiiit ftild me that he stif- 
fercil very hadly from indigestitm and had t<i take great 
care. 
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“I have to fetch him hot water,” she added, “very 
often,” and suddenly she astonished me by a word ot 
insight. “There is more spirit than strength in him,” 
she concluded. 

It was true; one could see that the spirit was wearing 
out the flesh covering, wearing it thin, threadbare even. 
His hair was already sparse and grey, and the hair 
round his neck and under his jaws was quite grey too, 
and thin; yet he was only sixty-five or sixty-six, though 
he looked like an old, old man. 

We met again, I remember, one evening at the entrance 
to the house, and the moon was out, though the sunligiit 
still lingered in the sky. I said something about watch- 
ing for the “holder Abendstern,” and repeated the line : 

“Oh, du mein holder Abendstern." 

He smiled pleasantly, and said a few wortis of no 
importance. 

I told him that “Fidelio” was about to he given in 
the opera house and that the Vogis were going to sing, 
and how I admired the overture and the aria in the 
prison: “Sie fuehrt mich zur Freiheit in’s himmliscfic 
Reich.” 

He smiled again. “Might one ask,” 1 began, “what 
you are working on, Meister?” 

“Come up some afternoon and we’ll talk about it,” 
he said pleasantly, and passed before me tlirough tfic 
door. 

I went once or twice, and heard about “Parsifal,” ami 
not only the music of the future, about which I knew a 
good deal, but, strange to say, about the religion of thr 
future, which seemed to me very like Christianity Hays- 
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watered down to practicable strength. At that time I 
was very much opposed to Cliristianity, and regardeti it 
as a sort of disease, so I did not care much for what 
Wagner had to say about the religion of the future, but 
I pretended admiration and excited interest, and so won 
bit by bit to greater intimacy. 

At that time he seemed to think "Parsifal” his great- 
est %vork: "That’s where I give my wliole soul,” he saitl 
to me once; but if you praised "Parsifal” over long, 
he would recall "The King" or the "Meistcrsinger.” 

I spoke to him once about his silk urulerchuhes, and 
he told me the whole story tjuite frankly: "I think it 
was the privations in Paris in those dreadful years, '41 
and ’4i, that gave me first indigestion. Then after ’4H, 
when I was driven from Dresden to Zurich, I got this 
sort of skin rash some tloetors call it erysipelas, be- 
cause they tion’t know wfiat it is- -but it plagued me ft»r 
years. I usetl to scratch myself till 1 hhal. 

"I found «nit that silk preventnl a good deal of the 
irritati<in, and 1 told Frau v«m Weserulonck, who was 
very good to me, and she sent me a dressmaker who 
undertook t«» make silk underclothes for me, and silk 
tlrcssing-gowms. I gave her a large tirder. Slie was 
astonished, hut eviilently h'riiu von \¥esemlonck had tohl 
her that I was a king of art, so she went oft atid <!id the 
work and sent me the things, ami 1 was able to gi> on 
with my work much more comfortably. 

"At the etui of about a rmnith the tlresstnakcr came 
wanting t<» hr paid. I toUI her I h;ui no money. She 
saiil: ‘But you must have money: you could not ortier 
so matiy suits witfmut money.' I said to lier, ' The simple 
truth is that if 1 had ttrderrd tme dressing-gtiwn am! 
three suits, you wtiuld have wantetl the money imme- 
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diately, but the order was so big that you deceived your- 
self into thinking I was very rich, and gave me credit. 
Now you will have to wait, my good lady.’ 

“I knew quite well,” he added, “that the frontier was 
only an hour away, and if I were bothereil I couUl go 
across.” 

“But you paid her later?” I asked. 

“Oh, of course,” he shouted; “of course. I hated to 
be in debt, and the very first money I got a little later 
from King Ludwig, the first 200,000 guhlcn I sjumt in 
paying my debts. I paid her thrccfohl. I was very 
grateful to her.” 

I think this story probably true, because when, just 
before her death, his first wife heard that he was accused 
of having treated her badly and left her in destitution, 
she wrote to the papers to say that nothing couKl he 
further from the truth; that as soon as Wagner hatl 
money, he gave it royally, and more than she even needed 
or expected. 

Wagner went on: “The idiots say if the artist wa.its 
this or that, let him pay for it like an ordinary man. 
The artist often wants luxuries to better his art, to in- 
crease his gift to men. I’ve won through and dtine all 
my work, and that’s the proof I was right. Success is 
the crown of an artist’s work: no one tunv ilenics it to 
me. What men call luxuries are .sometimes mure ttcces- 

sary to us than bread. We artists don’t live hv hreati 
alone.” ^ 

. I nodded; I understood that even then, and I admired 
him for taking what men would not give, though I'tl have 
admired him more if he had not needed to take. 

In spite of my ever-growing sympathy and admiration 
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far him, one day I nearly spoiled myself for ever with 
him. 

'riiere had appeared in some paper a hitter criticism 
of him ami his work. 'Fhe critic declared that he was a 
mere favourite of the King, a cliamher-musician witii- 
QUt genius, aru! with a very imperfect knovvieilge of music. 

I lalf t!Ut of St fuitit’nfnuidt' aiul half from an American 
youth’s eagerness to see what W(HiUi happen, I took him 
the article ami showeil it to him. lie read it through, 
then jumpetl up and threw the sheet on the lloor. 

“You oughtn’t to liave shown me that,” he exclaimed, 
“it can do nothing hut harm. 'I’he man is a liar and 
slamlcrer.’’ 

“Oh, I atn sorry,” 1 crieti, ami imleed his intense, angry 
excitement shoxved me how f<»olish I had been. 

“I d<m’t blame the iournalist for not understamling 
my genius," he went on passionately. “No man on a 
daily paper is retpiired t<t umlcrstatul genius; he cannot 
he expected tti know anytlting about if. It takes genius 
to recognise genius; when a journalist says 1 have m»ne, 
it «loesti’t matter; it nierely means he is a journalist. 
Hut this writer is a tmisician. When he speaks of music, 
he knows wliat he is talking al>out. I’herc and there,” 
he crietl, pointing to the article, “he shttws musical 
knowletige. When he fells his readers that I atn not a 
musician, he lies, ami knows that he is lying. 1 was 
a great conductcir before I was twenty, ami f<»r years 
earned my living as an i»perafic cotniuctor; I have eti- 
larged the orchestra, too, out of all recognitiott, That's 
vvfiv you should not Itave shown the lyiitg screetl to me. 
Mere slatnlertnis lies tio no «»rte any gtiod : they do genius 
a great deal of harm, unluckily!” 
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“You have no idea how sorry I am,” I said, ;uui in- 
deed I felt a certain contrition; I had no notitm tic would 
take the foolish attack so to heart. 

But he went on thundering against the critics for more 
than an hour. 

“It’s all envy and malice,” he barked. “Nine medioc- 
rities out of ten are base and vile; they hate you because 
you have climbed the heights. One gives of «ine’s best, 
and the mediocrities loathe you for it. . . . One tjf tliesc 
days they’ll know who I am, and the name of Wagner 
will stand high above their calumnies. . . 

When we were parting, he said to me: "Please don’t 
show me such slanders again; tliey hurt and don’t tielp. 
I’ve been annoyed with such calumnies ten tluuisaml 
times.” 

I assured him warmly I would ncv'cr otfcml again in 
that way, and I quoted the sacred words : 

"Forgive them, for they know not what they dn." 

He looked at me earnestly, and the anger dietl out of 
his face; his eyes showed a sort of despair, an abyss 
of tearless misery; and he began in an utterly iliflcrcnt 
tone: "Mein guter J tinge! You, trio, may learn in 
time what a dreadful task is the artist’s, to create a new 
world as perfect as possible, eternally dissatisHetl %vith 
what you have done, always hoping for some iliviner 
achievement, and, as if it was not enmigfi tti be thus 
spurred and harassed and driven by your own dtiimtm, tlie 
crowd mock at you, and those who should help starul asiiie 
and sneer, till you almost doubt your own soul ; no life s.i 
hard as ours — ^none.” 

I bowed in silence; the sadness in his face and voice 
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were testitnony enough to the dark iiours he had passed 
tiirough, and the hitter waters. 

(hlier talks I retncniher that may, t«u>, he recortied: 

‘•Mcister." I began otu- day. “you told me once that I 
could know all about music if I gave time and study to it. 
Why do I like Mu/art so excessively?” 

"Mo/art is behned by all of us,” he said, “musicians 
and the rest, for the sheer beauty in him — his lovely 
ujelodies.'* 

"1 lis cfiaracterisatittn is wliat strikes me as so line,” 
1 pursued, “k'herubino, for instance, is revealed in voi 
tbf sapfSf aitvl the great lady in her arias characterisa- 
tion like Shakespeare's, or tie Musset’s.” 

“ I rue,” replietl Wagner, thoughtfully, “those are the 
things yttu say that show an original miiul and promise 
more perhaps in |»oefry eh ?” 

lo ehatige the talk, 1 cried: “Oh, Meistcr, please 
tell me about the greatest musicians ami httw you would 
rank them 1" 

I le shrugged his shoulders: “Mo/art ami Bccthovcji, 
of course, am! Bach; thejj i lauiicl and Weber. I laiulcl 
was a high priest of tiur art. His uraturi<iH arc like 
cathedrals - 

“But you, Mcister ?” I persisted. “Vt*u arc the great- 
est of theni all, aren't you f” 

”ln tjpera, yes, I thittk he said, in cool appraise- 
ment. 

“Vou (nay yet hear it saul,” he went on, “that 
in tucheslral harnumies the step fr«»m Bach to Beetho- 
ven is hardly longer than the step from Beethoven to 
Wapier.” 

This extravagant self-csiimatr, as it scetneil to me, ent- 
holiiettrsl me fti ask hins about his life and the sources of 
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his inspiration. I had heard ( it was, indeeil, the cornjjton 
talk among musicians) that his liaison with .Madame 
von Wesendonck, with whom he had lived in Swit/erlami, 
had given Wagner the passion-music of the “Tristan.” 
“Was she, in fact, the Isolde of that astonishing second 
act?” was the question always in my heart, if not on my 
tongue. 

Time and again, whenever indeed I got him in a good 
humour, I came to the burning point, anti once he an- 
swered me with some directness; “The artist can only 
give what he has felt,” he said, “but it is unlikely that he 
jvill get all from any one person,” 

On another similar occasion, he comhatteii the idea 
that English women were nearly always coKl: “fust 
as they are sometimes astoundingly beautiful," he said, 
“so they are sometimes rarely endowed,” ami then he 
spoke of one English woman he met and followed to the 
south of France, to Bordeaux, who was a wonder of 
passionate feeling; he had admired her intensely, ami had 
won her love I believe. 

On another occasion: “The strongest passion in a 
man,” he said, “usually comes between thirty-five anti 
forty-five,” and then he added, with a smile: “it’s earlier 
in*women, isn’t it? But then,” he added, with a shrug, 
“who can tell what women feel, or when they feel most - - 
verschlossene Geschoepfe, raethsdhaft!” (reticent crea- 
tures, riddles almost unreadable). 

In spite of constant thought and many efforts, I could 
not get much more out of him: I was diffident, iti spite 
of my admiration, and it was only occasionally that Itc 
would speak at all on such intimate personal .suf>iccts: 
the difference of age between us was a barrier wliich f 
regret the more, because he and Goethe and Heine live 
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with Siuikc5ipc;irc in iriy thought as the: greatest md most 
passioiovcxcil ot iiiorlals. 

He rcseiileit criticisiii always peculiar^ singular 
acerbity; at tiuit time I had the foolish idea that there 
leas some appiaiach to truth in every honest riptniori; 
hut he woiilihih hear of it; ;dl criticism of his work 
%v;is mere **bliiid envy and hate/* was his favourite 
phrase; 'hneti find fault with their hettrrs because of 
their tmti liiiiitalions/’ wnis his scttleil cemvictitm. Only 
ciricc ilid I ever hear any selfniuestionings from Ids lips. 

**'rtiry ;d! find fay!l and reject me/* he saitl one il;.iy» 
as if speaking fu liiiiiself* **jysr as they all fotmd fault 
with lieifir; ivas it ' ;uul he broke off ;dH*upfIy. 

'*ls there perhaps too much theatre in me, too tnucli 
searching afirr ^aagr jnefurrs and sceiuc rffects? . , , 

“d don’t think so; but I wish I knew* certainly/* He 
went mt still in srlf-ctniiinuning : 

"‘’There’s nothing haoirr on this earth titan to see file 
limitations tif one’s tovii grtuus, { see that I bdUnveil 
Weber iiiindtaldv ; but whf> will folltnv tm in that same 
sense, atul suf»ply some unforeseen shortetuning of 
mine? . . . 

*'We cannot kiiiov. We are prisimri! in our envn limi- 
tations and ill O'lir liirlnnr. 'The future is shut to m: 
no inspiration takes tis across the gulf/* Ami lltrn a 
iiriv vein of ihiniglit, that was evidently habiliial: '*Xo 
ofir was r%Tr attacked wnfh such malignancy as f have 
breii : wlirii ! was prior, lliry all sneered; innv succrsHfiil, 
ihrv alt slamirr, b'aiicy firriio/ vilifying me!” 

'i’irriio/ /’* i rSi'laiiiied. in surprise, '*AVhrrr wlirn?** 

*’Iii siiiiic Tans pajwr, Thf Mudsill I ihiiik 

if: ivas lallril. Tvr Irrrn affarkrit more persisieiilly anil 
fcriici«nr4y tiiari aiiyiuir at any time.** 
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“Jesus?” I suggested. 

He smiled and nodded, flattered, I could see. 

“In ‘Parsifal’ I hope to show the Rcli^lan of thf 
Future as well as I’ve shown the Art of the Future in 
the ‘Meistersinger’ and the ‘Ring.’ ” 

The words stuck in ray gizzard : “The step f rom Bach 
to Beethoven is not so great as the step from Beethoven 
to Wagner.” The summit of all conceit, I tfiought it. 

Yet twenty years later Wagner’s prediction was ful- 
filled. Arnold Dolmetsch, the Belgian musician, .said 
one evening in London: “In dramatic music Wagner is 
as much above Beethoven as Beethoven i.s above Bach.” 

Why are we so slow to recognise living greatness? 
Why does it take so long for genius to come into its 
kingdom? 

Wagner always took a nap after the midday meal alumt 
two o’clock till three or so. Then I could usually see him 
and he’d go for a walk in the Englisclier (iarten. But he 
often suffered from indigestion and had tt> keep lying 
down. He was then rather irritable, rutic even some- 
times. I attributed much of this to indigestion but I was 
wrong; it was chiefly spiritual. 

One phrase I remember he used often: **Tht' but dm 
is too heavy; the stupid people too numerous !” 

He had not to endure the torment much longer. Like 
Shakespeare, he had scarcely finished his creative work 
when death took him I 

In 1882 rehearsals of “Parsifal” began at Bayreuth. 
The first performance was given on July 26. The solemn 
story created a profound impression; critics who had 
found little to please them in the “Ring” admitted that 
“Parsifal” was a great work. But the exertion ttiUI 
severely on the great composer’s health. He fainted 
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;itlcT cifir rclic4r?».il *iiul an recovering cxcLiiincd : **Oiice 
nicirc I have hratrii ilrathd* 

|!«i the ivrakiir^s ot }ii.H heart {oul iinoir ilarigeraiis 
pfiigrr^^. After llir 'ihirsilAr* i»crtorm;iricc he %vrrit hack 
micli Im Liitiilv to \'rnicr aiui livcil in the Vciidrarriiti 
IhiLicr liii the Cir.iiu.l tfaiial Ih/t catiie in the rniiktle of 
hrplciiil'trr aiul *i ciHipIr at‘ months with tlirm* and 

;il ChriHfiiai'i Wagitrr ciiiHliiclfit hh jyvrnilr Myinphony 
ill litiiiiHir hi'i witr, tAisiiita, whonr hirlhthiy ^vas l)e- 
rriiihrr .i;. Wagiirf iIh! m^t ovrr-rafe hin tniyi’^fi cotia 
j'iisiiitifi hill hr |Hii^ on rrcortl that thr ^vin|dioriy ^‘realty 
HrmiCii fo jdr.Oir tlir aiidiriuT/* At fhr riiil al the {H"r« 
fiiffiuiiur hr hud down hin itrriaring that hr woulcl 

firvrr cintdiiil again. 

t hi lai'iiiai'v I I I -Ui/f Irif am! Wagiirr hrg;in to iii?iriw?i 
with grrai r.igrrnr^^ fhr prrjnirafiiiiiH tor itir Bayrciilh 
festival Ilf fhr '‘Hitiifiirr, 

'III! hciiriiarv i I. rH:H hr 'ifayrt! in hrd all thr morir« 
ing. Af iioiifi hr i. illrd fhr maul aruf ordrrril lynchron, 
Atfrr hniilirtiii ^-ihr hrard Whntnrr i ry oyi and riyininit 
into thr rtuyn, tmind him in agony. **thdl my wife and 
tfir ihnior/’ hr luriprd. I Im witr rraihrd hi"H Hitlr wliilr 
hr wan ^lilt alii'T, Inil whrii fhr dintor camr Wagnrr had 
fyw'ifil awav. 

Eiiig I inlivig Adtdph CiroH*4, ;i liavrrylli hanker 

who had Itnig hmi a of Wagnrr» to \ riiirr ;ii 

fiiH rr|U'r"iriif af ivr .. \rnur oftrrrd a jnililii' Itiiirrah Init 
flir mnilow dridiiiril if. Sitrnrtv through thr caiiab on 
hVhriiarv' t** wnif a gondola draprif in hhu'k. A *i|irri:d 
car latnard the rrmaim* to ilayfrulh and 
Wagfirr wa-^ hud to rr'^l in Wahnfnrd. 

I1ir 'ihirHitah* |irrtorinani.'r^ in ihivrryfh wrrr gi%^rfi 
in the sairiiiirr Inif wiftioyl thr prr^riirr ul tlir widow, 
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who would not even see Liszt, her father. But the fol- 
lowing year Cosima took up the work cjf continuing the 
festivals and almost to our own day has dcdicatcil her- 
self to the task of producing her husbatul’s masterpieces 
— a great woman and noble helpmate 1 

And now, June, 1923, I read in the paper that Cosima 
wishes to Inaugurate a yearly festival at Bayreuth in 
Wagner’s honour. I had thought she was dead : hut if 
seems I was mistaken: she is alive and still eager to itn- 
mortalise her husband’s memory. But why hind W.igtser 
to Bayreuth: he lives in the heart of tlie (ierm.m j'cople 
for ever, and indeed is lord of an ever-widening circle, «if 
ail those who have been moved by his music and in- 
spired by his genius. 


Ill 
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M 05 *r ni my rr.iiirr% kmm tfuti my ptwitiurt m in 
rtlifitr iti I j*tu!ofi tor a ijiiirrrr tt| 4 t^riifiiry firlpeil 
flic Iti Itirrf 4 icihhIIv inifiitirr mI prii|ilr itlui iiTfr riltirr 
isf .tfirrii.irili ftiii this h 

iitil ill llir Iriifl'i. !* rutii thr tiiiir I fo Ihiris in t'^77 
I iiuiiir lip ifiv fiufu.! f»» iiirrf An itiitiy llirii tif iititr is t 
Citiihi. 

Rrifs *M^!iiri%,hrrr «ir nlfirf tif rrliniMii tiring 

.1 rrvrmiwr *4 grr.it iitrn , hritig f\r4N, iiiir Ciii 

fhr H.itiir |»4S‘iiiii!.if r iJriiifilHtii. Iltlf liliiiv tif 
tliy grr;il iiiril wrrr t.iihirrs, iitil t*lll 

flliiuini fit fr!l 1 . 4 tnir «i| ihrin* whrrr tiiilf, I tirlirvc* 
\VA% w}h 4 !v iinnr 

llirrr irr iii'iiirrrfu:r% in li Ir ihif sluiW' itiiiiuiliirify* iifiil 
W'firii i*fir itiriii m tiirr yriri ftirv hit niir irilli 

sluiiriri.Hr J »*ni4rr. 

Sintir tiiiir in tlir ’niiitmrr nf I ysnl if# inrrt 4 fill, 
tt'ril-tirf’^sril iiiiti fwtir nr ifirrr fttiirs 4 mrrk m% flic* 
hi'iitgr 4 f llriiigivil 

t liirj III 4 liff!*' v.lLi 4f Argrnfryil tlnit 
Illy liitiiinfr ly.ilk m itir iimriiitig w*.i% ihnrg Hritir 
iMiik Ami nvrr ihr l-irulgr. This ull iiiiti fruiri flir 

tillirr suir III itir H%'rr, 4ii4 %tr fit fnisi iiitl rrjntii 
iiilliiiiit, ipriknig t Ifir ihiyy huwrvrr, I iskfil hilli till* 
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time, and he answered me and seemed amused by my 
halting French. 

“You are English?” he asked, and when I said I was 
an American he seemed interested. 

Next time we met he bowed to me, smiling, and I 
stopped and we chatted. Suddenly he sai^l: *‘I tliink 
we should know each other; my name is 'furgenief.” 

I lifted my hat : “I am delighted, honouret! ; my name 
is Harris, utterly unknown, undistinguishetl ; hut every- 
one knows Ivan Turgenief." 

“You are young yet,” he remarked courtetuislv, ami 
so the ice was broken, and in ten minutes or so I found 
that he knew English and German as well as I- reneh. 
That made talk easy for me. I (juiekly toki him how 
greatly I admired “The Journal of a Sportsimm” ami 
“Fathers and Sons,” and how I believcil that his Ba/artif, 
the realist, was a figure of world literature as signilicant 
as Hamlet or Don Quixote. He smiled with kimi eyes 
at my enthusiastic outpouring, but said little. 

In repose his face with its crown of silver hair secmei! 
sad; I could not imagine the reason: I tlid not tlream 
then that, as the illusions of life vanish with the years, it 
is only the bravest souls who can look hack without regret 
or forward without apprehension. 

It was his great height and the large well-eut nose 
and massive strong chin that gave him an aloof, aristo- 
cratic air; for the eyes under the straight brows peereii 
questioning while the lips were sensuous full-- a inany- 
sided personality. 

One day, he asked me quietly if I knew the Viarduts, 

The name,” I replied, ‘'of the great j^ingcr, i*i 
ut^to me, but I have not the honour of knowing her.” 

He must have seen that I spoke without suspicitm or 
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I wanted so to ask Turgenief about his Riuliii, the 
talker of genius; why did he make liim so V'Hing atui so 
unsympathetic? Was he painting himself dcliheratcly 
as Rudin? I feel certain he was; even in h'rench iic was 
an extraordinary talker, and he himself tells us tliat 
Russian, in his opinion, is one of the greatest languages 
in the world, if not the greatest. But why tlitl he not 
put wonderful talk in Rudin’s mouth? He tells us that 
Rudin was a great talker, but gives us no [moof of it. 
This is almost a confession on his part that he hail identi- 
fied himself so perfectly with Rudin that he never noticed 
the omission. For Turgenief was a great artist, and 
great artists don’t make such slips. When Bal/ae is 
portraying Z. Marcas, he docs not forget to leiid his 
puppet original thoughts in sociology and in life. !n the 
same way, if Turgenief had looked on Rudin as a mere 
character, he’d have been delighted in clothing him with 
the magic of original and inspiring thought, or at least 
have given him a fascinating story or two to tell. 

Again, why did Turgenief take .so little interest in the 
Russian peasant, and why did he hold himself so aloof 
from the social question ? And why did he [<raise ’Tolstoi 
so extravagantly? for Christianity put 'Tolstoi in hlitik- 
ers, so to speak, and the enforcement of the moral lesson 
by the heroine’s suicide, injured “Anna Karenitia" as a 
work of art, and I could never forgive that traitorism to 
the ideal. 

I remember later still how some letters of 'Turgetiicf 
to Russian friends were published after his tleath, atul 
created an immense sensation in Paris. In these letters 
it appeared he talked of Daudet and 'Zola and other 
French writers as from a height, as Shakc.spcarc might 
have talked of Fletcher or Dckker and Daudet and Zola 
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rugcil am! fastened on a patronising word or two that 
'rurgaucf iuid written about Idaubert and tore him 
to pieces for it: “Did the Russian seritiusly imagine 
that !ie was greater tiian {'‘laubcrt?’’ 

I'licy took 'i’urgenief’s want of reverence as a sort of 
betrayal of friendsliip; “we all treated him so well," they 
kept repeating, “made him free of the guild, so to speak, 
ami all the while behitul our back he was denigrating us, 
speaking disdainfully of our best.” 

I saw nothitig of all this In the letters; the French are 
very insular: Turgetiief is inctnnparably more important 
than Zola or even Idaubcrt; he .spoke of them frankly 
as he felt, with kindliness even; why should he pretend 
a reverence that he diiln’t feel? 

lake all really great men, he was very generous to his 
rivals: his praise of Tolstoi is overpitched, I think; I 
always womler what lie thought in his heart of Dos- 
toievsky; and 1 wish, wish, wish I could have met him 
ten years later than I did, when I should perfiaps have 
been nearer his level and able to get to know him Inti- 
mately. 

If 1 lell is paved with gmui intentions, I leaven Is surely 
vaultctl with lust opportunities of enjoyment; and that’s 
wor.se. 



IV 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

L ike everyone else in Christendom, I have seen 
Charlie Chaplin in the “movies” time and again, 
till he has become for me the chief attraction, and I go 
to the “movies” always when his pictures are being 
given. 

A year or so ago I gave a little piece of his auto- 
biography. He had modelled his walk, I found out, and 
his big feet from an English public-house wastrel, and 
dates his success from the moment of his imitation. 

Since then I have had the pleasure of meeting Charlie 
Chaplin in person. I have talked with him for hours on 
several occasions; with his brother and his secretary, he 
came to one of my lectures, and afterwards reduced me 
to half-hysterical laughter by his brilliant impersonation 
of my peculiarities. He is, indeed, the greatest mimic 
I have ever met. When he talked to me of the late 
Sir Herbert Tree, he involuntarily assumed Tree’s atti- 
tudes, favourite gestures, even his hesitating tones and 
his bursts of bad epigram — a surprising re-incarnation. 

Then he told of how Sir Herbert spoke of his daughter, 
“little Iris,” and how he was hoping to take the little 
child on his knee and lose some of his shy embarrass- 
ment at Tree’s overwhelming personality; but the next 
moment the door opened and Iris came into the room — 
a tall young woman, with absolute self-possession; a 
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cifiiirettc in otu* hand, a cocktail in the other. Charlie 
imitated Iris ami reeled olf a line or two of her poetry, 
so that again I shouted with laughter. A most sur- 
prising mimic— a mimic of genius, and therefore a great 
actor. 

It dawned upon me gradually that Charlie Chaplin was 
about the best actor I had ever met; astonishingly en- 
<lowe«.i, ituleed. 1 asked him why he did not go on 
tlie ordiijary stage. I le immediately began quoting 
Hamlet— ' “‘I'he play’s the thing" — atui I found myself 
asking him .seriously, so imf'ressed was I with his talents, 
whv he liid not play 1 lamlet. 

"I sbouUl hue to," he confesscil. "I think certain 
sides of the character liave never been brought out as 
tfiey should be. There was a humorous side in him, 
don’t you think?" 

"( )f course, ’’ I said. "Does tuit Hamlet himself, even 
in his tlistlain of the courtiers, show a syminithetie up- 
preeiation of hujiiour ami he (iraises Voriek at the end 
as 'a fellow of itilinite jest, most excellent faticy.’ But 
how far you can show the iiuimiur in him, and yet keep 
to tlie character of Handet, I <lon’t know. It wouUl be 
a very interesting exju-riment. I wish you would try 
anil let me be present, 

semi Rome such anofher siglit. 

Ami setul me there t<i see.’ " 


i le laughetl. 

A OV (il'NIfS 

But Charlie Chaplin is something more than a humor- 
ist and gi’c.tt actor. He is a man of genius. He is alv 
solutely devoid td pt»se, and pretends to no schtdarship. 
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With all his heart Charlie entered into the fun, and 
they drove out to the Bronx. He was taken on tiptoe 
into a very small apartment, and, with his finger on his 
lips, the driver showed him a hall bedroom where there 
was already a twelve-year-old boy asleep in a tiny bed. 
Unceremoniously the father pushed him to one side, and 
told Charlie he could sleep on the edge of the bed. The 
millionaire actor chuckled with glee, undressed, and went 
to bed. In the morning the boy awoke early, peered at 
his new companion, and vanished. There was loud 
whispering in the hall; an elder sister came to the door 
and looked In. “Yes, it Is Charlie,” she said, and the 
whispering grew louder. In a few minutes she returned, 
followed by a cortege of Jewish children eager to see 
the famous hero, and the children were followed by their 
elders ; and Charlie, the uncrowned king, held impromptu 
court with such faithful and admiring subjects as surely 
no monarch possesses. 

And he told the story with a hundred gestures, so that 
the Jews of the Bronx lived for you as if they had sud- 
denly been brought before your eyes by the waving of 
a wizard’s wand. 

Far away from the din and glare of the make-believe 
stage, I have come to know the real Charlie Chaplin, 
a far more interesting personality than the movie star. 
He does not wear a moustache; his features are well 
cut; large eyes, large head, too, and excellently shaped; 
lips astonishingly mobile and well formed; a very hand- 
some face, and a handsome, slight figure, with tiny hands 
and feet. 

‘The feet I understand,” I said, “you had to dis- 
guise, but why wear that moustache?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I had to caricature 
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myself to pin myself in the memory of the public. The 
moustache and the feet have done it. ’ 

And then he gave us an unforgettable experience. 
His brother darkened the room in his hotel, put up a 
sheet, and Charlie’s six-film picture, “Tlie Kid," un- 
rolled itself before our eyes. It was far and away the 
•best thing that Charlie Chaplin had done up to that time ; 
a real story, magnificently rendered. How Charlie finds 
a little kid, precociously intelligent, and trains him to he 
a fellow-conspirator, must be seen to be fully appreci- 
ated. One scene that I shall never forget is that in 
which the kid goes and breaks the windows in ailvancc, 
and Charlie comes afterwards to mend them. 1 low tlic 
kid gets caught by policemen, how he gets awav, and 
the various vicissitudes of the street ()dy.ssey are simply 
enthralling. At the end, Chaplin’s view of I leavcti, a 
comic goody-goody Paradise with flashes of intermittent 
humour, and the final happy consummation. 

A great piece, “The Kid,” and Charlie Chajdin is 
a great man and a great artist. 

His difficulties with his wife have been told by her 
in a dozen news sheets, and therefore a true picture of 
the pair may now at length be given. 

THE MILDRED CHAELJN COMEDY 

Every morning in the paper a fresh appeal appcarctl 
from Mildred Chaplin: the injured lady wept, {irotcstcd, 
cajoled, threatened all in a breath. One morning a 
change: she published the following; 

“My final statement: Mr. Chaplin is not a Socialist. 
He is a great artist, a very serious personality, and a 
real intellectual.” Yes, those are her very words; and 
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she continues: “The world will he ;uua/ed at the in- 
tensity ot his miful.” What can have hajipencd? I ask 
myselt. Has Charlie weakened atul paid without count- 
ing? 

I read on: “I have no desire to obtain half of his 
fortune. ( No ?) I will not hiiuler the sale of his latest 
moving picture.” (Whew, the wiml sets in that tjuarter, 
dties it .**) 

Aju! then: ”1 atn entitled to a settlement. (I'.h?) 

I am too ill, physically aiut mentally, to work at present, 
and thi'4 n*itnrirty aiul exposition of my (>ers<tnal affairs 
is very diN.igree.thle to me." ( Really ? \ tni needn’t 

intiulge in it, m.til.une, unless you want to.) 

I'inally ; "He is a great artist, a brilliant man, plays 
the violin, 'leih*, pi.uio, an<l so hirth. ... I have al- 
re.idy hleil papers ag.iinst him.’ Well, well, atul again 
well. 

I I ere n tluirlir’H HtiH'Y id talkn with \m wife tm the 

thrlr divurer. 

th'At siHh tluuiir ? lt‘H flic, MlUlrei!., Tin ill ;uul 
luivr iiH W'lifi’t y*Hi me urul 

^rfllr all fliH ii!%;i||rrr.ihlr hiw huHines'^? <Hi will. 
Yautr A dr.tr: I kiirw ;i grtMt imhi like yuu cHultInh 
hr If ytni kiirw Itinv I h;ttr lu quarrel ;iiul tlin- 

IHilr, I.rf m iiirrf .if iny Itwyrr’n in im funir, ch / 
Ci!iHHl4tyr, dr.ir, ttouddn'r fill then.’* 

CJiuirfrr uf .in liMiir Liter: 

tinit vtHu tluirlir ? < Hu Fni surryt hut fiiy law- 

yer wain*! In flic take fitly thtnuianii; hr n.ivn it h riilicil* 
lmi%, WniLt yrni uivr a luindrcii itiHUNaiuL itnd I can 
^ati*ify fiiiii f PlriNc : Ihii hu nerveun aiui ill. uu wilt? 
Oil, yciy™- - ! Well, yiiiiVc ju%t you— the one man in 
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the world. I can’t say more. Now for that dreadful 
lawyer, and then we’ll meet and just sign. How are you ? 
Well! Oh, I’m so glad. In half an hour, dear.” 

Quarter of an hour later : 

“Charlie! What can I say? I’m just heart-broken, 
and I’ve such a headache. That lawyer says I mustn’t 
settle for a hundred thousand. His fee is goodness 
knows how much. I must have at least a hundred and 

fifty thousand. What am I to do ? Mamma says 

You will? Oh, my! I’m so glad. I don’t know how 
to thank you. It’s your last word, you say? All right, 
Charlie. I’m satisfied. In half an hour, then.” 

Ten minutes later: 

“It’s no good, Charlie. I can’t settle for that; it’s 
really too little. You see, Charlie ! Charlie ! Did you 
ring off? Or is it the filthy exchange? Oh, dear! 
Damn! D n!” 

Charlie Chaplin is a. master of comedy in life, as he is 
on the stage; an artist in refined humour, he can laugh 
even at himself and his own emotions. On the point of 
leaving Pasadena for a trip to New York, he rang his 
wife up. 

“Mildred, it’s me, Charlie. Will you take half a mil- 
lion dollars, and settle this ridiculous claim? You will? 
No, I’m not a darling; but meet me at my lawyer’s in an 
hour, and we can sign.” 

Quarter of an hour later : 

“Mildred, dear: I’m so sorry, but my lawyer won’t 
let me give half a million; he says a year’s earnings for 
a week’s marriage is too much. He says a hundred 
thousand is more than generous. Will I listen to you? 
Of course, I will. Talk away. . . .” 

A woman’s voice, high pitched: “You’re no man! 
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Again you’ve let me down and made a fool of me. 
You’ve no character. I’ll teach you . . .” (Left talk- 
ing.) 

Charlie Chaplin strolls away from the ’phone with a 
smile on his lips and a little sub-acid contempt for 
human, and especially for feminine, nature. 

WITH CHARLIE CHAPLIN TO SING-SING 

The other morning, quite unexpectedly, I was called 
to the ’phone by Charlie Chaplin’s friend and secretary, 
Tom Harrington: “Charlie wants to know would you 
go with him to visit Sing-Sing?” 

“When?” I asked. 

“This morning, now I If so. I’ll bring the car for 
you.” 

“Come; of course. I’ll go.” 

“But you’re not well enough,” warned my secretary; 
“you said you were dizzy and feeling ill !” 

“I’m going, all the same,” I replied; “isn’t Jim Lar- 
kin at Sing-Sing? Besides, I’ve never seen the inside 
of an American prison, and with Charlie Chaplin — I’d 
never forgive myself if I didn’t go.” 

I profess myself of the rapidly increasing band who 
believe that Charlie Chaplin is one of the great artists 
of this time, one who ranks above Dan Leno or even 
Chevalier, a master of laughter, of comedy, — ^low or 
high. And to say of a man that he is a great artist ought 
to imply that you regard him as one of the choice and mas- 
ter spirits of the age, one of those whose judgment is 
subtly fair because he stands in true relation with this 
visible world, as well as with the viewless mysteries. 

There are very few men on Manhattan Island with 
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whom I would care to spend a whole day, but Chapliti 
is one of them. 

In half an hour we set out in the auto; I had so many 
things to ask him that I started off without preliminary: 

“In your two months on the other side, who was the 
most interesting man you met?” 

“Oh, Wells,” he replied at once. “Wells, certainly. 

“A fine mind and very interesting; with, of ctuirsc, all 
sorts of knowledge that I had not got and did not pre- 
tend to ; taking for granted, too, all sorts of reading in me 
that I had not done; but lightning quick aiul kindly. 

“I saw a film of ‘Kipps’ with him. It was very bail, 
the mechanical part of it astonishingly bad, and I .said: 
‘You mustn’t allow this. Wells, you know; it will never 
do.’ I wanted to help him. The chief actor. :i very 
nice young fellow, came over to us afterwards, atul Wells 
twitched my arm, evidently fearing that I migiit continue 
my criticism, and said: ‘Say something kind to the 
boy.’ 

“I thought it very sweet of him. Of cour.se, I {(raised 
the actor. Very interesting man, Wells, and very kinti; 
his eyes, as you have said, very fine.” 

And then the impish spirit came over him, gilding his 
recollection, and he turned to me, his eyes dancing. 

“Wells introduced me to his son. Oh, such a clever 
boy, a wonderful boy, ‘from Cambridge, Ciambriilge 
University, you know,’ mimicking Wells’s voice and 
manner. I mightn’t know, d’ye see? Everyone in the 
house,” added Charlie, “seemed to be from Cambridge — 
Cambridge University dons — the Ark of the Cov'cnarjt 
must have been in Cambridge.” 

The imitation was so perfect, the understanding so 
keen, that I had to smile, for there are many kinds of 
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snobbery — and intellectual snobbery is one of the most 
whimsical. 

“Who else did you see?” I asked; “that counts, I 
mean." 

“Oh I I saw Barrie — Sir James Barrie; he is getting 
oUl, and takes himself very seriously. I le criticised my 
‘Kid,’ telling me that all the heavenly part was non- 
sensical, ‘absurd and worthless.' 'Fhe author of ‘Peter 
Pan,' ” added Charlie, with ilancing eyes again, “the in- 
ventor of the crocodile with the clock in its stomach, 
seemed to think my scene in I leaven absurd and there- 
fore worthless, as if the two atljectives were synonyms,” 
aiul Cliarlie gritmed again. 

Chaplin has got a smile that not only lights up his eyes 
anti mcHith, but lights up the man he is talking about 
with irresistible, kindly mockery. ( )f course, everybody 
knows perfectly well tliat the absutaiities of “Peter 
Pan” have made Barrie a millionaire. 

“Vou were received liy royalty, were you not, 
Charlie,” I went on, “on your way to Berlin?” 

"Ves, yes,” he replied, laughing; and then his face 
grew thoughtful-sad. "Berlin was terrible; the people 
all wijrking so hard, but an air of gbxtm over everything 
as if tiiey were up against it tireudfully. I wanted to 
see tile slums, the real poor, you know; but there were 
no slums in Berlin, and in the poorest tpiarters the chil- 
dren were happy and well dressed. No slums. V<iu 
attribute tliat to Bistnarck’s wise social legislation, don’t 
you ?” 

“Ail of it,” I replied. “lie tliouglit it the first tlufv 
of the .State to help workmen to work; but then he was 
the greatest govertuu* that has yet aj'peared in Murope. 
If Harding would <inly imitate his system <if laml-banks, 
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he might bring happiness throughout our immense Miihllc 
West, and wide-spread well-being.’' 

“It’s wonderful in Berlin,’’ Charlie went on. “Prices 
are so low; we got a lunch at the Adlon Hotel, the best 
hotel in Berlin, where we stayed — and a very good lunch 
— that cost, I think, nearly twenty-five cents. I'hc Allies, 
determined to make Germany pay, will probably fitul it 
is at the expense of their own poor. 'I’he (iermans are 
being forced to undersell everyone.’’ 

Talk like this, witty and wise, and always kindly from 
Charlie, brought us round a turn to the prison. Oh, it 
could not be mistaken, even when seen from afar. There 
it lay in the autumn sunlight, with the beautiful river 
and the heights beyond, all bathed in glory; tliere it lay 
like a vile plague spot; a great bare, yellow esercise 
yard; a dozen buildings, the nearest a grey stotie buiUl- 
ing with narrow slits of windows for eyes, and b;irs, bars 
everywhere. The heart shrank before it. 

The next moment we stopped before the prison steps; 
went down, down, down to the barre<l gate, which slowly 
swung open for us. My heart contracted. 

Everyone was eager to see Charlie; he was acclaimed 
as a monarch, as indeed he is: a monarch wiut can make 
the whole world loyal with a smile, who can bring joyous 
laughter to the lips of the world-weary. 

After the usual introductions, we were taken in cfjarge 
by Mr. Thomas Mclnerny, the principal keeper, a Ing 
fellow, six feet odd, with a fine, kindly face, who acted 
as master of the ceremonies. Nobody, of ctmrse, knew 
Tom Harrington or me, or paid any attention to us, Si> 

I was free to use both my eyes. 

We were taken first into a long room. As the tloor 
opened, Mclnerny announced “Visitors’ Room.’’ ‘rherr 
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(hey were, perhaps a score of prisoners, with thirty or 
forty people about them. Here in the front a prisoner 
nursing his baby, wlio was playing with his hair, while 
he talked to his wife and apparently a sister; there, 
another prisoner holding his wife’s hand's — infinitely 
pathetic. 

“Wonderful, terrible,” was Charlie’s comment. “How 
long do you allow visitors?” 

“An hour,” answered the hcatl keeper. “Of course, 
if it isn’t .Sunday, we are not particular about a few 
minutes”; humanity in the jailer, more humanity than 
in the jiulge or lawgivers - States, like fish, go rotten first 
at the heath 

In hrixton Pristtn, in Loiuion, prisoners are not allowed 
to sec their wives anti chiUlren except in tlie presence of 
a vvartler, who listens to every word. In Brixton, too, the 
visits are limited tt) half an hour, anti are hartler to get. 
In tlenuicratic bVanee, worse still. In .America, if Sing- 
Sing be a fair specimen, tlie treatment is more humane, as 
gootl as in the (ierrnan prisons, where visits from near 
relatives, wives and mothers, brothers anti sisters, are 
cncouragetl. 

But we were not to leave the prison witfi this kintlly 
lifting of the i)all. Almost irnmetliately we were taken 
into a room with heavy muslin curtains; frtnn it you 
could peep into the hare yartl, forty or fifty yards long 
and perhaps fifteen witie; two men were walking up and 
down; one a tall wanler, tfie <ither a short man in grey, 
with a pipe in fiis mouth, walking bri.skly in the sun- 
shine. Tfie heatl keeper announccii slnirtly: “'Hut next 
for tlie Chair.” 

How' awful! I peered through the curtains. The 
man’s hands were in his pocket; he was looking straight 
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in front of him, coming towards us, nearer and nearer; 
a puff of smoke from the pipe, and I missed his face as 
he turned. Charlie put his hand against his heart. 
“Did you see his face?” he whispered. “As if he were 
choking down the terrible fear and agony I I ragic, ap- 
palling!” 

I had not seen the look, but could well believe it. The 
mere thought of it wiped out any taste for more horrors. 


Then the head keeper, who was going back, delivercii 
us over to the doctor. Dr. Amos Squire, and to tiic he.nl 
teacher, Mr. Norbert Henzel. The doct<ir was a man 
just below middle height, with a keen face am! eves, 
very business-like, excellently infonncal. As we followed 
him, Mr. Henzel said to me: “Did I get your name 
right? Are you Frank Harris?” Charlie and I h;u! 
spoken on our way to the prison of the fact tfiat tliey 
might object to me, so he had just intr(Hiuced us as 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Harrington, quite casually. 1 was 
at first taken aback by the recognition, and asked .Mr. 
Henzel not to tell anyone. “Charlie asktul me to go 
with him,” I explained, “and I jumped at the chance.” 

Mr. Henzel said he was very glad to know me : he hat! 
read some of my books and enjoyed them, aiul s;iitl if lie 
could do anything for me he would be glad to; he sfioke 
most cordially. 

“There is one thing you can do for me," I ;mswcreii. 
“Find out where Jim Larkin is, and let me have a won! 
with him.” He said he would, adding: 

“You know I have to examine all the prisoners, tti 
find out how they are educated, so I asked Larkin where 
he had been educated and how many years he had 
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gone to school. He replied casually: ‘Oh, my school 
clays were very short; you can take it that I am unlet- 
tered.’ That ‘unlettered,’ ” said Mr. Henzel, told me a 
great deal, and I soon found out that, wherever he had 
got his education, he had got a good deal of it.” 

‘‘He is one of God’s spies,” I cried warmly; “a won- 
derful man. He has got the manners of a great gentle- 
man ; you have no idea how perfectly he bore himself at 
the trial, though there were insulting interruptions from 
the judge at every moment — uncalled for and malevolent 
when they were not stu{)id. Not only has he manners 
and reading, hut wisdom and kindness to boot — an ex- 
traordinary man, a great man. 1 le and Debs both in 
prison. Could any criticism of American government be 
more damning!” 

“They were afraid at first,” said Henzel, “that he 
might use radical propaganda on the prisoners. If they 
only knew, this is a worse place for radical propaganda 
than even Wall Street. 'I'he prisoners all think Larkin 
a damned fool for having come here just because he 
would staml up for others. What have the workmen 
ever d<me for him, they .say, ‘the poor booh I’ They 
all tliink him rather a fool. And you call him one of 
the noblest.” 

“Yes," I said. “We are told pretty early in life to 
let well alone. It is a good proverb, but no one tells us 
that it is still tnore tlangerous not to leave ill alone. 
'Fhat’s Jim I .arkin’s fault. He couldn’t sit still and sec 
the wrong triumph.” 

"He still, niy soul, be still; it is but for a season; 

Lei us rtultire an hour un<l .see injustice done.’’ 

I was roused by tia* doctor’s ytticc. 
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“Twenty-seven per cent, of all the prisoncns are .syph- 
ilitic,” he said, “and 6o per cent, have venereal disease of 
some sort or other.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Charlie. “How appalling!” 

“Oh, nothing out of the common,” rcplicti the dtHtor. 
“The returns of the officers in the war .showed 25 per 
cent, syphilitic — one in every four.” 

“You use 606?” asked Charlie. 

“Oh, yes,” ansyrered the doctor. “Saivcr.san anti 
mercury. We continue it till the Was-sermann test shows 
that there is not a trace of the bacilli in tl>e hlootl -a 
great cure.” 

How I wished poor little Ehrlich, the discoverer of 
salversan, had been alive to hear that. I low his title 
little Jew face would have glowed. I rcinctnhcr his 
telling me in 1913 how he hoped we shouUl meet at the 
International Medical Congress that would lie hehi in 
Munich in 1917. “By then,” he cried, “1 sliall have 
discovered an absolute cure for consumption, for sleeping 
sickness, for all the plagues. I have found tlic way tt> 
poison the bacilli of disease.” 

What faith and hope! But in 1917 there was no 
International Medical Congress in Munich, ami if there 
had been, Ehrlich could not have been there; he hati 
already passed away. 

The doctor went on, evidently interested, “We can 
cure all the diseased here except the dope fiends, aiul 
we can cure them while they arc here, hut ilope long 
continued seems to break the will power and once they 
get out again we find that the addicts go hack; they arc 
as bad as pickpockets.” 

“Really?” I cried, “are pickpockets so hard to cure?” 

“Impossible to cure,” he returned. “Whether it is 
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vanity in the art or not, I don’t know, but ninety out 
of a hundred come back; once a pickpocket always a 
pickpocket.” 

Of course we had to visit the Death House. It was 
a plain hare room, perhaps fifty feet by thirty, with a 
lieavily barred iron door at the left, 'fhe door was not 
green, as the reporters say, but plain white, like tlie 
white-washed walls. Three yards from us stood the 
chair — -a plain yellow wooden armchair with a high back; 
over the hack danglcil a wire {»f five or six straiuls; on 
the arms of the chair bands to hold the arms {lown ; bands, 
tot> for the feet. 'I'lie doctor told us how a coj’pcr cap 
is put on the head with a sponge in it filled with salt 
moistened; tlie conductivity is improved thrce-fohl by 
this appliance. To the right of the chair, a wooden 
partition juts out into the room for some three feet; on 
this jiartition, concealeii from the chair, the lever to turn 
the death current oft or on, and above it indicators show- 
ing the exact voltage: the executioner has only to ileprcss 
the lever hatuile. 

‘‘As soon :is the cap is put on the forehead 1 try to 
watcli the brcatli,” said the diwtor, ‘‘and give tlie signal 
so tfiat fhe lutigs will be as empty as possible. I generally 
get it right. If I do, death is instantaneous. I'lie man, 
through the electric current, dies with the stoppage of 
breath; strangulation practically, h'rorn a minute to a 
mituite atti! a half and all is over. I tion’t think the man 
feels any pain from the moment the lever is pulled; the 
nerve shock is too tremendous." 

'The doctor then led the way info the next room, which 
looked like an esperating chamher, heeause there was a 
high long table in the centre. 

‘‘Here we put the body," he said; "if is carried in 
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at once; the temperature of the body is iju degrees; 
I have tested it by putting a knife and then a tfiermoni- 
eter into the stomach— 134 or 135 degrees quite usual 

the blood is all boiling. The brain heat must lie iughcr 

still. ... Oh, yes, I have had several in a day.” "idve, 
doctor,” the keeper added. “Seven was our biggest 
day,” returned the doctor casually. 

Seven ! I thought of the poor creatures Itolding tm to 
themselves, trying to go to death bravely: the beautiful 
sunshine, the joy of life, all blotted out in one drcailful 
moment. When will another Jesus c«)tnc aiui stop it 
all? Man’s inhumanity to man. 


They put Charlie Chaplin in the chair; the d<»ct<»r 
showed him just how everything was adjusted, just 
howhis arms and feet were fettereil and his hc;ul thriiwn 
back, but when we came away Charlie said: “Worse 
even than the chair was that man in the yanl the con- 
demned man — and his face. I shall sec that till I die.” 

CHARLIE AS A SOtfRC'E OE JOY 

As we passed from building to building, the {>risuncrs 
gathered and applauded Charlie, twice evcti cheeretl liim. 
I could not help admiring the boyish, laughing gooil- 
nature he showed in return. Time and again he witn 
all hearts by sheer humanity and tact. You may think 
this easy: I marvelled at it. He was intnuiueed by 
the doctor to the barber; he laughed anil heltl out his 
hand. 

“That’s one on me,” he cried, “the doctor secs I 
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didn’t shave to-day — I wish I had time to get it done 
now.” Of course the barber was delighted. 

Half an hour later another cried; 

“VV'^here’s your moustache, Charlie?” 

He turned and retorted whimsically: “Are you, too, 
from the barber’s shop?” And again there was a burst 
of laughter. 

In the more serious cases he was even finer. 

I he head keeper showetl us a young man in a cell 
alone: solitary cuniinement for breaking loose a short 
time ago. 'I'lie [nisoner scarcely lifted his eyes as we 
cntcreti. Charlie said, lialf aloud: “What a pityl 
What a haiuisome fellow!” Ami indeed he was good- 
looking. The kindliness won an immediate response; 
the young fellow lookeil up brightly and saiil: 

“Nothing serious, Charlie; only for trying to get 
away. .A real movie stunt, eh?” 

'Hie repartee was apt and cemented the good-fellow- 
ship. 

Again, when we were shown some automobiles that 
the prisoners keep in order ami are jiroud of, one saiil : 
“i <>(»<> is tfie date of that one, Charlie; rather behind the 
times, eh? But then, we’re behind the bars, so 
(and a shrug). Charlie said: “If we’re free, it’s only 
because we’ve not been found out. (iood luck, hoys!” 

A little later he was stopped by a jovial old coloured 
man with a profile very like Dante’s, hawk-like, hard 
and keen, who cried; "I’m Black joe. I’ll be out in 
ip,t Mind you have a new picture ready, Charlie.” 

Charlie t<iok his hat iti laughing response, ami made it 
twirl in the air— -a trick that brought shouts of laughter. 
•Another time he just dancc<l a grotesciuc step or two, 
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and the crowd applauded wildly, as only tlu«c could 
applaud whose days and nights are monotomms and sad. 

Charlie, true humorist as he is, never missed the 
sadness; time and again he stopped: “How dreadtui! 
Look at that cold grey stone building with the narrow 
slits. How abominable it all is !” 

Never once does he separate himself from the pris- 
oners, and the tragedy of their punishment was always 
with him. 

He was at his best when they brought us into a great 
room with a stage at the left, where movies arc shtnvn 
every day. The actors and operators grouped thetn- 
selves at once about him with laughing, cordial remarks. 

“Give us a spiel, Charlie,” cried someone. “A talk,” 
said another. 

Charlie turned. “How can f talk to you? What is 
there to say except that we are all pals in this life, and 
if I can make you laugh, by (iodl you can make me 
cry.” 

With a wave of his hands he went down the steps. 


JIM LARKIN 

After a visit to the drug shop, the busy doctor hamied 
us over to Mr. Joyce, the supcrintemlcnt of the indus- 
tries, who told us that they made stockings, brushes, anti 
all sorts of things, and sold them to institutions : last 
year goods to the value of .$600,000-— the pr<Hluct of 
300 men’s work. 

Mr. Joyce, too, seemed capable and was interesting; 
he said the men did not work as well as the men outside: 
their attention flagged in five or six hours. I remem- 
bered that the doctor had told me that over 50 per cent. 
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of the prisoners were morons; that is, with the brain 
development of children under twelve years of age. No 
wonder their attention flagged. 

Mr. I len/cl came to me. “Larkin is in the boot place ; 
he’s there now; it’s the next room.” 

Into tlie next room we went, Mr. Joyce explaining in 
advance to Charlie all about the making of hoots; I with 
eyes for only one man, for one figure. Suddenly on the 
other side of the room I cauglit sight of him. 1 went 
across, arul our hatuls met. 

“Jim,” I crietl: “I have done my best again aiul 
again, but our (Jovernment is brutally indifferent!” 

“You never sent me your hooks,” he said. 

“I sent them, Jim,” I cried; “hut you shall have tliem 
again. I have a friemi here now. Mr. llen/.el, the 
teacher, will pass them on to you; you shall have them 
within forty-eight hours. We arc all still working, you 
know, for you and Debs.” 

“1 know,” said Jim; “I know!” 

"I low are you in health?” I asked. 

“Irine," he said, carelessly, rearing himself to his full 
six feet two and throwing out his great chest. 

“But you broke your leg?” I ([uestioneil again. 

“It’s first-rate now,” he saiil; “they patched it up; 
I’m all right: but (this in a whisper) is there any chance 
they might deport us? I want to get back to my people.” 

‘i’ll see what can be tlone,” I cried, “you may be 
sure. We’ll all d«» wliat wc can.” 

‘i ktunv; I know.” 

‘i want you to meet C'fiarlie Chaplin,” I said, so I 
brought Charlie across the room, and they shook fiamls, 
Jim at once excused lumself. “I had better jfo off," he 
said; he ilidn’t want to take up the time of the great vis- 
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itor; he is the most courteous of gentlemen, witli the 
best of manners— heart manners. 


The visit lasted hours; innumerable things in it that 
I have forgotten, but when we were in the car again I 
drew Charlie’s attention to the fact that they were 
building another prison on the heights to tnir right. 

Charlie turned to me. “Someone has said that pris- 
ons and graveyards are always in beautiful places”: and 
indeed the location was beautiful, looking out over the 
great river three miles across to the opposite shore. 

“What was your deepest emotion, Charlie?" I asked. 

“O!” he said; “the face of the condcmnei! man %valk- 
ingin that yard, with the pipe in his mouth, ami the with- 
drawn eyes — unforgettable, appalling!" 



V 


JOHN 'fYNDALL 

I OFri*'N wonder why tlic two names of 'Fyndall and 
Huxley were continually used tofjether in iny youth: 
theological hate seems the only explanation: for both 
were tiufspoken free thinkers, though in all else unlike; 
of the two, ryrulall was the first to mean something 
to me. 

It is ahnost impossible to give any idea of the sensa- 
tiotj cuusc<} liy his presidential :uldrcss at the llelfast 
meeting of the British Assewiatiun in JH 74 . ! lis praise of 
matter was like a red Hag to the theologic hull. 1 le said: 

"I tliHcerii in that Matter which we, in nnr igimramT <if its 
latent juiwet*;. and nntwithsf.uuiinj; <iiit pr(>fesse<l reverence f<ir 
its t'reatnr, have hitherto covered with opjtrohrinm, the pr ’u'se 
and iHttencv of all terrestrial life.” 

'Fhis got him into trotihle with men st) opposed in 
thouglit as James Martineau anti Professor Virchow. 
'Phe tliseussion with Martineau, which I reutl eareftillv at 
the time, shttvvetl me that ’I'ytulall too w'as a pantheist 
and atlmircr t»f J'imerson anti, one might almost sav. a 
wttrshijiper of C'arlyle- - tjualities which reeommemtetl 
themselves tt» nie deeply. riic holtlticss of the aiidress, 
too, maile a gooti many of us younger ones very enrious 
about the man, ami from that time on I read all 1 ctnild 
get about fiim. 

He was ttf Anglo-Irish stork, I found, ami was horn in 
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'County CarloW) Ireland) August 2) ib20. Ills grand- 
father was a small landowner; his father was puur, but 
had brains, and gave the eager lad the best education 
he could. 

John went through the local national sclujol, and was 
able at nineteen to enter the Ordnance Survey <jf Ireland 
as assistant. At two-and-twenty he was .selected to 
join the English Survey. While at Prestuti, he entereii 
the Mechanics’ Institute and attended lectures. It was 
at this time that Carlyle’s “Past and Present" fell into 
his hands, and deepened his whole outlook upon lite. A 
month or two later, “Heroes and Hero Wto'ship’’ be- 
came a sort of Bible to him. 

After a couple of years in the English Survey, he was 
offered a lucrative post as railway engineer. I Ic held it 
for three years, till he was about six-and-twenty, atul 
then received an offer from the headmaster of <iueen* 
wood College in Hampshire, (leorge lulnuuulson, to 
teach mathematics and surveying. 'Phis sclosol was the 
first school in England in wfiich experimental scietiec was 
practically taught. Among Tyndall’s colleagues was 
Edward Frankland, the lecturer on chemistry. .“V 
friendship sprang up between the two men which was to 
endure for the rest of their lives. 'Phey began exchang- 
ing instruction in chemistry and mathematics; hut Queen- 
wood College did not supply them with the teaching <jr 
encouragement they needed, and so they rcsolvctl tt> cut 
loose and go to Germany. 

In the autumn of 1848 they settled at the University 
of Marburg, a little town where the martyr 'Pyndale, the 
translator of the Bible, had fled to csca|)c from his 
enemies pursuing him for heresy. 

John Tyndall always said that from his residence in 
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Marbur}i dated his renunciatloti of tlie World, the Flesh, 
and tlie Devil. 'Die great railway ‘‘boom” was at its 
height in Fngland; he was ottered all sorts of rewards 
as a railway engineer, hut he was ileterniined to make 
himself a light for the feet of wandering men, and so he 
gave day ami night to working at chemistry under Bun- 
sen, at mathematics and physics uiuler Stegmann and 
Knoblauch. He completed the three years’ course in 
tw'o years, ami wt>n his Pii.D. in 1850. 

While still in tiie laboratory of Professor Knoblauch, 
'ryndall attracteil the attention of scientific thinkers by 
his researches into the problems of magnetic rei)ulsions 
called tliamugnetism, J le reml a pajH-r on the subject 
at the British Association in ’iji, ami in when <inly 
thirty-two years of age, was elected one of the niembers 
of flu* Royal Society. 

He had returncii from (iermany to Hueenwooil Col- 
lege, ami was working ami teaciilng there, wlicn he came 
out with a lecture at the Royal Instituticni in whicii he 
opposcti b'aradav’s views on liiamagnetism. Witii that 
magnanimity whicli seems to distinguish great tiiasters 
of science, I’araday at otice proposed young 'i’yndall as 
his colleague; ami sti, tiioiigh tiie Universities of I'o- 
ronto, Sydney, Dublin, and Iwiinburgh had rejected him, 
lie became the colleague of baraday at the Royal Insti- 
tution fttr fourteen years, and after Farailay’s death was 
appointeti his successor as sitperintendent. 

If was at the Royal Instittitiun and in its laboratories 
tiiat the chief part of rymiall’s work was dotie, and his 
name will always be linkcii there with the name of the 
man he most revered, Michael I’araday. 

I don’t neeiil to tel! <tf iiis Inmks on heat and light ami 
sound, and <»n tiie “tilacicrs of the Alps,” or his scries 
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of essays on “Fragments of Science,” wliicli arc destined 
to delight unborn generations. 

It was in the late eighties that I met 'ryndall in 
London. He was already over sixty years of age, and 1 
was struck most by his alertness ami brusquejiess of 
manner. He seemed to be living in a iiigh wiiul (jf 
activity and excitement. He was extraordinarily im- 
pulsive, without afEectations of any sort, ami perfectly 
sincere. He spoke with a slight Irish accent. He was 
of good height, perhaps five feet eight or nine inches, 
with a flowing beard already greying, and bright, quick 
grey eyes — the eyes, I always thought, of a man <»f 
action — till one day I found they could be reflective, 
even patient and sad. Though impulsive, he read life 
deeply. 

His impulsiveness and idealism, the keynotes (d ins 
character, were never better displayed than in something 
that happened at the very outset of his career. In i 
the Royal Society awarded him one of the Royal jnedals, 
the other recipient being Charles Darwin. Dnc of the 
members of the Council, who wished to dispose of the 
medal differently, talked loudly about the injustice of 
giving a medal to a young Irish lad. As soon as the 
news of this reached Tyndall, he wrote a courteous note 
to the senior secretary, declining the honour. 

Of course he was wrong, but, as I luxley saitl fmely, 
it was “a good sort of mistake” to make. 

At our very first meeting our acquaintance almost catne 
to an end through something I said about Carlyle and his 
determination, as it seemed to me, not to understand 
poetry or artistry. 

“He had more poetry in his little finger than you have 
in your whole body,” was Tyndall’s sharp retort: and 
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he jumped to his feet, as if he were prepared to fight on 
tiie matter. 

I hurst (lut laughing, and said: “Believe me, if I 
criticise him, it is not for luck of love. I le was the first 
of my heroes, ami still rcmaitis crowned to me,’’ 

“I laloed to me, too,” lie exclaimcti, smiling, anil peace 
was made. “I owe him more than I owe any man: he 
was one of the great souls." 

'i'he talk veered to hmerson, and he found that al- 
though I admired Mmerson too, t put C'arlyle higher as a 
larger natur.d force. Curiously enough, he agreed with 
me. I think it w.is Lowell or someone who had put 
Idnerson ahovc Carhlr as the rarer spirit, riearer the 
centre; hut we were both delighted to find that, though 
we admired hanerson exceetlingly, we both thought 
Carlyle the gre.iter ntan. Carlyle seemed to tne to have 
a richer physical constitution: I'imerson was pure thought, 
almost too diaphanous t(j he human; and Tyndall agreed 
with this estimate. It was a hotid of union between us, 
and almost at the ejui of his life in tSejt, when over 
seventy years of age and in failing health, he promiseil 
to try anti write for me his “Memories of Carlyle,” 
which I woulil rather have published than any other 
jKiper I ctnilt! h.tve got in those years. 

But it was not to hr. In spite <»f the three montlts of 
each year that he spent at Bel .’\lp, Swit/erlatul, he could 
ntit get strength ft>r the wtirk, and I have always re- 
gret fe*} that uiihtirn chihi of memory. 

■Tvfuiall, though evcitahle and explosive as powiler, 
was at bottom both rcasttnahle ami u( kiiulliest gener- 
osity. 

I am not ca|iahle of speaking of Ids scientific achieve- 
ments, but lie w.ts far and away the best lecturer on 
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science I ever heard; I cannot believe that cveti b'araday 
was a greater exponent of new truths. I le made hittisclf 
master always of whatever he was talking ahtutt. Who 
will ever forget his lectures on light, which had won 
him the Rumford Medal? 

One thing he told me about light in ’89 or ’90 will al- 
ways live in my memory. It is to me one of those 
scientific truths which seem to alter all one’s view of life 
and illumine, as with lightning flash, even the theological 
problems of evil and injustice. 

After explaining how the blue air and the lovely 
colours of the sunset all come from excessively fine par- 
ticles of organic or inorganic matter floating in tfie air, 
he went on to say that when he passed a beam of light 
through his experimental tube, which was perfectly free 
from motes, the ray of light itself became invisifde. 
Pure light is not for human eyes. I.ight itself only gets 
its special quality from the resistance of innumerable 
atoms of matter. Later he used this curious fact, arui 
the experiments that followed it, to disprove so-calletl 
spontaneous generation; among the floating motes were 
germs which Pasteur had found to be the cause of pu- 
trefaction. Sterilise water by boiling, said Tyndall, and 
there would be no life; expose it to the dust-ladctt air, 
and it would at once swarm with bacteria. It is life 
alone that generates life. 

In the winter of ’72 and ’73 he visitc<l America, and 
delivered lectures which afterwards appcarctl ifi his hook 
on Light. The proceeds of the lectures, some $30,000, 
he devoted to the furtherance of science, dividing the smn 
equally between Columbia, Harvard, and the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Now, how should one place Tyndall? I don't know 
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caciu^fi either of chemistry or physics to attetnpt to put 
him ii! his pr«'per tiiche in the Temple; hut I should be 
very mucii surprised to learn that he was a great scientist. 
He always seemed to me too c|uick, too impulsiv'c; a 
liglit'veight, a little superior to Troct«ir, hut not endowed 
with the power <if | luxley or the pre-eminent impartiality 
ot Altre^I Hussel Wallace. A ligfitweight, hut a vt:ry 
lovable and human man; so glad to praise whatever he 
saw was good; so eager to recognise all high (gialities, 
e\Tfi ill tiiH niriiiics, 

III <.14, just atfrr his ilctilh, I hennas I iii\.leyt iiis friend 
cif iortv yrars» wisitr iif him: 

‘iicftirr iiiir kiitnv fiiiii %vrlh it srrmrd {mssihlr to give 
an rxinuisfivr drfinif inn inf him in ;i strifi|f nf rptgram- 
nuuie tiiuifhescs, siuh as tlnise in whii'h the nldrr hist<i« 
rians tirlight fn siiiii u|> the ihdVMtvr nf a king or lead** 
ing statrsmaii, ImjUilsivr veticmencr was associated 
with a singular power id srltn'oiitnil ami a drrp-srated 
reserve, nuf penetrated, h’rerduuitleil genernstly 

lay side tiv snie with mm'h tenacity td ttisistence on any 
right, sina!! or grraf ; infensr ^rlfu'espeii ami a somewhat 
stern imlrprniieiu’r, wafh a sympalhetie geniality o( man- 
ner, rspriiallv fiJWMriis iiiiltiren, wnlh wfnmi 
was aI\vavH a great favourite, Idights ai imaginative 
rhetoric, whiiii aiiiusrii ami smnrtimes aina/ed more 
phlegmatic |»riip!i\ piaHerdril from a singularly clear 
and fiarildiraiird rrasoner, tn^cr-HcrupuliHis, if that may 
hr, afioiil krrjiiiig waffiin the strictest limits id' logical 
^iemofoif ration ; am! hiitiTfr to the core. 

**A Inagfii aiii! even plavful tompanii»m I'vndall had 
little id' ftiaf ijuuk apprehensitin of ttie InumnaHis side 
(d' tiling'^, ill grrirrah ami id' ofie‘s self in parfieular. wdiicfi 
is as oil to the avavrs of life. . , . 
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“To those privileged to become intiiiKite witii Tyfuiall, 
however, sketch and explanation will seem alike inad- 
equate. These superficial characteristics liisappcared 
from view as the powerful faculties and the high pur- 
poses of the mind, on the surface of which they played, 
revealed themselves. And to those who knew him best, 
the impression left by even these great qualities might 
well be less vivid than that left by the warmth ttf a 
tenderly affectionate nature." 

No better portrait was ever sketched in si» few 
words. 

Tyndall married late in life — at 56, iruieeil • a Miss 
Hamilton. A little later he bought a plot of land high 
up on the Bel Alp, and there built himself a ch.det where 
he fronted the sun and the great peaks across the ilee|) 
cleft of the Rhone Valley. 'I'hcrc he passed some 
months every summer till his death in 

What a fortunate, blessed life Science gives to its 
votaries. In this respect, Science has taken the place 
of religion. I remember Taine once talking about the 
contrast between religion and science, arul taking Monte 
Casino as his text. He told us how the fine minds of 
the Middle Ages worked at their high tasks in that con- 
vent — a palace of solitude and thought, he ealleii it. 
And he went on: “I wonder if Science will ever <lo as 
much for its votaries as Religion has done tor hers? I 
wonder will there ever be a laic Monte Casino ?” 

Well, the Royal Institution in London has been a 
laic Monte Casino for some generations now. Lancy 
Tyndall getting the most congenial work and the fellow- 
ship of Faraday at 32 or 33 I Most fortunate of tm.r- 
tals! 

It is the artist, and especially the man of letters, who 
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is tlu' tea! outcast. He may know more and fed more 
dccfily than any i ytsdall. hut {ic will hardly win a medal 
(if the Koval Society at and he will certainly not he 
asked In the greatest writer of his titne to take place 
beside hnii. I'ven it lie is gifted, as Meredith was, 
with genius am! looks and talent to an extraordinary 
degree, he will itave to confess at 6? or 70, if he tells 
the truth, that he has had hardly a word of true ap- 
preciation wriftcj! alnnit ftitn in all his life. 

I rememher felling Mereditii. on our first meeting, that 
the love idvl! hetwrefi I .ucy atu! Kiehard I'cverel was 
one «d the golden hours of niv life. As I clo.scd the 
page, I said to mvself: “It is finer than the Ramto and 
JitUrl of Shakrspe.ire, and ever since it ftas put you with 
Shakespeare in mv mind.’’ 

.\f once he stretched out his fiam! to me: “No one 
else has ever said so niudi in all these years.” 

( )nr iirit.uue nj I vnd.dl’s singular generosity may lind 
a place liere Speaking ..f ids “Memories of Carlyle," 

! deplored tile l.i.r th.tt tny hudget on 'f/te Foitnit/hfiy 
Rt'i ifU , t|!mij'.h I .dways added tny own salary to it, was 
wholly insufli. lent to p.ty sueft contributors as lie was fair 
jiricrs. 

“|)on't let tiuif hotlief you,” he said, smiling. “I 
shall hr p.m! s. i»y the .lintiUtut, so I can 

afford to give the artulr to you." 

(.etierositv .imi kindness the very heart of pugnacitms, 
energetic joftn l yiidaH. 
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“Knowledge is unattainable, in Man’s State, 

We at best may only sec some little jKirt ; 

After short purblind visions of Man’s thought, 

Wisdom; our heritage, lies within our iiiiglit, 

Time past, our fathers’ was; this day titat is, 

Is ours; the Future, wc ourselves beget.’’ 

rj’^HESE lines are taken from a hook witii the secorui- 
X ary title of “The Riddle of the Universe," hy 
Charles Doughty, an English poet of to-t!ay, aiui as 
Haeckel’s book with the same title is his most po[)ular 
work, and has been translated into half a du/en lan- 
guages and had an enormous sale, I thought the poetry 
might well introduce what I have to say about the thinker. 
For, strange to say, Haeckel thought he had solvctl the 
riddle, and his reputation as a prickly and aggressive liis- 
putant was due in great part to his profoutul belief in 
his own insight. 

The publication of Darwin’s "Origin of Species’’ in 
1859 changed the whole course of Haeckel’s activities. 
He went to Sicily a German naturalist, and came back 
from Palermo a scientific observer and student with a 
mass of data; Darwin’s work made him a thijikcr; 
showed him how to use the vast stock of scientific kfunvl- 
edge he had been accumulating. In his "i.ast Words <*f 
Evolution’’ he tells with simple directness the revolution 
which Darwin’s work caused in him : 
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“Darwin’H w».rk appc . iitJ in .ui,! sVl! like itj^h 

ai iightning on flir dark HmlJ .it .irfusal I h.t.l 

been eng .! in ,t stirnfitu f.. ‘ i. dv -its.! 

mysflr t.> .» tluu-.Hl>;h -.fudv ..t thr gr.urtu! 
tiuwc Winulrrfui mn luHenjiu' inaruvr that 

all nthcr in tbr !>raufy asul tasartv nt thnr 

t’orms. t he '.prna! Htu.iv ut tlin rrmaikaWr .la.a i.| 
anifii-ih. .at uhuh I afferMard-i drtirdu-d nuH'c than 4 ...... 

■i|H-cica, attrr ni.nr than trn yraii rrsrauh, jnnvidrd 
me with oitr lit die -(,i!;d f.nindaf’.t<n.-.f,inr« uf mv Dir 
winian tdea-i U'hrn I rrfulnrd !.. lU-rlui m shr •ij.ring ,.i 
tSf»), I knrvr ti..{hs!S|; ,.t Du wiit’-i aJurvemriif I 
merely heard tr-an nsy f-;enda th.U .1 rem.uk.tMr w.irk 
by *1 iia/y I iiydi ilimaH fiad , 1 '!} .iife l aMenfiiiis, and 

that it trniH-d i)|»*t:dc d all jiievi«<ii-» ideal ai t>> the 

nrij^in »»l 'ij’eur . 

"I waa dr.-.K in.ivrd !.v {be tir if rradmyt ..f DaiMsii'.! 
honk, and .i.m-defely .Msurrred fu Ira VirHi, jn 

Darrviii’i and h.u nr .ni.e.i-, . ..ih e 

atui hii i Din !!u ! •!_.; e-»!aM! dtsiieni ,,} rv«du!ii»is. I fiad an 
answer tu all Hu- d<>ti!.*.i f}>.a Kad brief inr lutie the be- 
ginniny; ..f iin br -l.i^. , at itiidirv” 

llaeikei •>!-{ i.. w.isk at ».sur in l.be Ijghf ,,t fhe nen 
knimle.li*.-, and 'svr yean later fni’ibdird bn jifi. ,1 

nj|ie ; that t<iri!jed fhr » Miniileinenf an ! .bir!;-'. ,.i-. 
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“Morphologic” that the individual embryo is like a tad- 
pole and the foetus in the womb passes through the cliief 
metamorphoses already predicted of tiie race iiy Darwin. 
Never was there corroboration of a theory at once so 
unexpected and so complete. And in many other ways 
Haeckel showed himself to be rather the collaborattu- 
than the disciple of Darwin. 1 laeckel publishcil his 
“History of Creation” before Darwin puhiisheil “ I'he 
Descent of Man,” and Darwin, with tlie rare generosity 
which distinguished him, declared that he would never 
have written his “Descent” if he had known that 1 laeckel 
was at work on the same subject, d'hc trutii was tin nigh 
Darwin had elaborated his theory quite fifteen years be- 
fore he published his “Origin of Species,” yet he shrank 
for some time from applying his theory to man, fearing 
the hatred and malice of Mnglish puritanism, Mut. ex- 
plain the matter how you will, the fact remains that 
Haeckel was the first boldly to apply the theory of evo- 
lution by natural selection to mankitul. 

That fact, and the biogenctic theory first iliscovereii 
and demonstrated by Haeckel in the ‘'Morphologic, " 
makes him the peer of the great I'ingHshman. I laeckel, 
too, was the first to popularise the theory by lecturing on 
the new biology. In bare justice, one must atlmit that 
he never feared to push his thought to the furthest. 

He was a controversialist by nature, ami wagcil un- 
sparing, if only verbal, war on whosoever diffcrctl with 
him. He took Virchow to task for a careless phrase, 
and, indeed, at one time or other crossctl swords with 
all the ablest thinkers of the time. 

Here is a passage which reveals a great deal of the 
man: 

“I do not belong,” says Haeckel boldly, “to the 
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amiable gr«Hip nf ‘men «•{ carnjsr.imiHC,’ I .isn in the 
habit *4 giving v.uiiln! .m»i ’•ftMiglitfut H.ii’t! rvj>jr-.»tii>sj {,» 
t!ic vtnivti isim'i uluth bait a ventufv *»| >icruni'» |,i* 
boritHH stinfv h,t-> IrJ rtir tu It I <trrin fn v»hi ,in 

,i lightn, I jnay ymi t»i rrmrmhrr tli.tt thr 
victmv '4 i’'He jr, »’.«>» uvrr vunrnt nuprrHtitinn witl ni*t 
he .U'hit'trii HilluHit .1 f rrtijrjubtus fitrugglc,” 

I Ilf ttnfh !•» fis.tf H-tr^krl *lrttghtCij in v**nlrin*er»v, 
anil H.H .»!m4v» Ina vinnbafivr tn hr 4 lii^intcrr^feil Inver 
«f sciciHT 
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self, so your ideas and feelings will become a forecast 
of the future of the race, and just as you cmhtHiy in 
yourself to-day the chief experiences of the iong-forgdtten 
past, so you will be able from your own growth to divine 
what is to come thousands of years after your death. 

This comparative immortality filletl me with new hope 
and unexpected exultation. I felt that it lay with me 
and in my power to become a sort of beacon for geticra- 
tions of men yet to be born; if I chasten myself, if 1 live 
to the highest in me, if 1 seize every opportunity of ex- 
tending my knowledge and thought, if I school myself 
to feel the joy and suffering of others as dee{'lv as my 
own, I too may yet become one of the sacred guides atui, 
in spite of all insufficiency, help to steer humanity across 
the unpath’d waters to the undrearneil-ttf shores. Swin- 
burne’s great hymn to the Earth-mother took «)n a new 
significance to me : 

“But what dost thou now 
Looking Godward to cry 
T am I, Thou art Thou, 

I am low, Thou art high.’ 

I am Thou whom I'hou seekest to fimi, 

Find Thou but thyself. Thou art 1. 

“I the seed that is sown 
And the plough-cloven clod 
And the plough-.share <lrawn thcmmgh 
The germ and the sod. 

The seed and the sower, the deed and the doer, 

The dust which is God." 

No wonder I wanted to meet 1 laeckel, and in my first 
long vacation I made a pilgrimage to Jena. 
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rill %Uk liNt; Wit II H vi i-Ki I. 

I }i;itf wrillrii Ih ILir^'krl, trltii4t fufii I 4 ti lii'ili'* 
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When I ventured to extend his creed and show the 
inferences to be drawn from it and its implications as 
regards the future, and consequent influence on man’s 
conduct and hope, he listened, it is true, but with cour- 
teous, patient inattention. Though in the prime of life, 
his blue eyes as bright at 45 or 46 as they had been 
twenty years earlier, his development seemed to be ar- 
rested. He talked of the great book he had in mind 
(which afterwards appeared as “The Riddle of the Uni- 
verse”), and spoke as if he would solve all problems in 
it, satisfy all doubts, never dreaming that he had g«>t 
on a side-track and was neglecting the inspiring vision to 
be drawn from his own discovery. He tiidn’t seem to 
realise that the new knowledge brought new (|uestionitigs 
of sense and outward things, and that the riiiiile of mati’s 
existence was never to be answered. An I'.nglish {nn-t 
of our time, whom I have quoted at the beginning of thi.s 
article, knew better. He wrote; 

“The sum of all is ; there be many paths 
Of human goodness, and the blameless life; 

Wherein a man may walk towards the (iu<ls, 

Till some be found new suspect of Man’s mitid. 

Until a candle light exceed the .sun; 

Can none read Riddle of the Universe, 

It passeth Man’s understanding; and shall pass." 

It is well for us, no doubt, that wc canntu as yet, ;it 
any rate, grasp the whole and comprehend the ultimate 
purpose. 


ONE INCIDENT 

Some incidents of our talk stuck in my mind. I lacckel 
mentioned the English translator of his "Morphologic” 
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with great respect, Mr. Ray Lankcster. I knew nothing 
of him; hut I could not help telling Haeckel that the 
translation was disgracefully bad. “'I’o judge by that,” 
I saiil, “Ray Lankester knows little English and less 
German.” 

“You surprise me,” Haeckel exclaimed, reprovingly, 
“rvc been assured by English fricruls that it was well 
done and Ray Lankester is a man of very considerable 
scientific attainments.” 

I could only stick to my guns and, at the same time, 
modify the liisagrecable impressi<m by expatiating on the 
incredible difliculties of translation and so forth. Some 
fifteen or twenty years later, I got to know Ray Lanke.ster 
in I.otulon, and had from him the solution of that riddle, 
at least. 

I told him of I laeckel’s touching belief in the excellence 
of his translation, ami asked him without more ailo how 
he came to put his name to such 'prentice work. It was 
during a ilinner at the Athemeum C'lub, I remember, and 
the big man (all the three <jr four Lankester brothers 
were big men) burst into a peal of laugliter. 

“I couldn’t possibly afford the time,” he said, “and so 
I wrote to I laeckel, telling him at the same time I’d 
supervise it if he wishetl. He wrote effusively, and I 
happenetl to know a girl at the time who wanted work 
and bail some untlerstatuiing of (ierman, atui so I passed 
it on to her. The price offered was nttt enough even for 
a begintuT, uful naturally I could give but little time to 
such ungrateful labour. I looked over a few pages, and 
tfunight if fairly done. Haeckel’s (ierman is anything 
but gooil: if I remejnber rigfitly, he coins neologisms by 
the score, but 1 thought (uie tanild understand the gist 
of it in its English ilrcss. I’m sorrv if it’.s rtitten, but 
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all translators are traitors— you know the Italian — int. 
dutore-truditore." 

There is a good deal of truth in what Kay Lankcster 
said; Haeckel’s German is appalling to anyone with a 
sense of style, and it would have taken years for a master 
to turn it into acceptable English. Still — I was a little 
indignant with Mr. now Sir Ray Lankester, not realising 
even then how badly most of the world’s work is clone. 

I came away from my visit to Haeckel with high a}>- 
preciation of the man’s ingenuous honesty and kindliness; 
a real student and scholar, his unremitting industry as a 
youth had enabled him to complete Darwin's work and to 
bracket his name for ever with that of the great ivnglish. 
man. As a populariser, too, of the new knowleilge, he 
did most useful work, and as an Iconoclast cleared the 
ground for the new Temple of Science. Rut, comparing 
him with Russel Wallace, or even with Thomas I luxiev, 
he seemed to me of smaller stature, thnugli his discovery 
placed him on a loftier pedestal. I never wrote to liim 
after leaving, because he told me his correspondence 
had become enormous; he spoke of answering thousands 
of letters; and I could see no object in wasting his time 
or my own. In 1914 Haeckel celebrated his High birth- 
day, and has since gone to his long home, unwitting of 
the misfortunes that have befallen hi.s fatherland. In 
this, at least, he was fortunate. 

The great discovery of Haeckel is an excellent example 
of what international competition and work tnay protluce 
of benefit to humanity. Darwin’s work fell on receptive 
ears, not in England, but in Germany; and I laecke! addetl 
as much to the Darwinian theory as he rcceiveil from it. 
All the nations of Christendom arc children of the house- 
hold of God. 


VII 


(;rant alli*:n 

O NR Sumiiiy riutrninH:, a good many years ago now, I 
rcnu-miu-r seeing a stuall party of enthusiasts 
marchttig into tlic northern corner of Hyde Park, where 
tiiey intended to speecfiify at great length. 'Fhcy carried 
banners with tiu* itiscription “’I'he {leace-loving Atheists.” 
'I'he “[u-aee-loving.” ! imagine, was tleprecatory — an at- 
tempt tit ward oh or disarm any api>eal to force on the 
part of the rihalii Christian majority! 

After kfiiiwing ( irant Allen, 1 always thougfit of him as 
the typical peace-loving atheist. I le could he described 
with more "ists” ttian anyttne else I ever saw. lie was 
an atheist and pacifist atui soeialist, a h«»tanist and •/.<»- 
ologist atui optimist, a eheinist ami physicist, a .scienti.st 
of scientists, a tnonist, meliorist and heilonist, and (iod 
knows what “ist” Iiesiiles. 'I here was no “istn” on earth 
which he wouUln’t defend with elear-eycil impartial per- 
tinacity save one; rationalism was his religion, hut pa- 
triotism really antttiycd him. 

Our lives hafijtetieil t<i !>e somewhat closely interwoven. 
I le taught literature at Hrighttm Cidlege in the seventies, 
atiil I followed him a little later. Some <if the older hoys 
were enthusiastic about him, and so when I met him in 
(HHy, In the .South of bratice, I was prepared to like !iim, 
atui we became friends almost at first sight. 

In person he was rather tall and thin, with a Scotch 

«<: 
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face, long and bony, sandy hair and light blue eyes, not 
ill-looking nor yet handsome, with an air of clean alert- 
ness and vivacity about him. He was a good walker, 
and took at least as much exercise as his loose-knit frame 
would stand. He owed his consistent good health rather 
to his moderation in eating and drinking and his love of 
the open air, than to any peculiar vigour of constitution. 
Indeed, all along I suspected a certain physical weakness 
in him; after a long walk once, up a mountain, I called 
on him to run to the bottom, and found that he was ex- 
hausted. No one ever used a comparatively weak frame 
more carefully or got more out of his inheritance— phys- 
ical or psychic — than Grant Allen. 

To me he was a charming companion; he knew all 
about flowers and plants and trees; knew insects, too, 
and such small deer; while every winged songster was 
familiar to him. A walk with him was an education in 
botany and zoolog}'-, and he had no whimsies or (juirks; 
he was always reasonable, good-tempered, v'ivacious,- 
bright, and interested in every human interest. 'I'o my 
astonishment, he knew a good deal about painting ami 
sculpture and architecture; he was certainly the best- 
informed all-round man I have ever had the gnotl fe)rtune 
to meet. His knowledge was so cncyclopaulic that it be- 
came the custom among his friends to say of some tloubt- 
ful point: “Let’s look it up in Grant.” 

He was also astonishingly articulate; a super- 
journalist; he wrote excellent prose, atul could turn 
you out a first-rate article on almost any subject from the 
growth of the idea of God to the habits of the cater- 
pillar, at a moment’s notice, and without perceptible 
exertion. I used to say his typewriter disturbed no one, 
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for it went in t»ne loajf even click. Yet he always suf- 
fered from a rigid economy in living; no one ever heard 
him ask a favour ; hut when Newnes, the owner of the 
StninJ Mtui(izint\ offered one thtJusand pounds (or five 
thousand <!ttl!ars) ftir the best short story, and Grant 
Allen won it, his exultation showetl me liow the limited 
expemliture had galled him. “What’s Bred in the 
Bone" was really, as a story, an astounding Umr-de-force. 

(irant was rarely enthusiastic about any man’s work, 
least <d all about Ids <nvn, but high-minilcd and free from 
trace of tnalice or envy. I le praised my early stories 
warmly, sent tliettt to Mereilith atul tuhers, and drew 
their comtticnd.itiun fiefore I knew that he himself wrote 
short stories with cotisummate mastery. When he sent 
me “ I'he Kev. John freeiiy," or “Gone l'‘antec'’ as it 
shoulti fiave been cfiristened, I was sitJtply uma/ed. 

Anti wlum 1 bec.ttne enthusiastic, as my nature is, and 
praiscvl it as among the great sfiort stories of the world, 
he sent me some poems which were even more of a sur- 
{)risc to me. "Ifie volume w'as called modestly: The 
Lower Slopes; Ri-miniu eneef of Exettmiani round ihe 
base of lleluon, under taken for the most part in early 
manhood; a slim booklet of undoubted acliievemcnt. I 
don’t mean to say that Grant Allen was a great poet; 
hut certain of his verses fiave stuck in my memory these 
tfiirty years tir more, and that’s a pretty good proof of 
their value. Here, for instance, is a verse anyone, even 
Browjiing, miglit be proud to fiave signed: 

"Wr yr.utt jur lioithrihiKiii with lake aiul tuoimtain, 

< till t Mil ii ititf* Miut •»prki ciuiwimis •«vin(iathv, 

Nyttiiilo ill tlie otjipue, Naiath in tfie fiiuntain, «• 

tioth i,n tfie ct.itntv bright ami toaiing sr.i. |; 
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We find but soulless sequences of matter, 

Fact linked to fact by adamantine rods, 

Eternal bonds of former sense and latter, 

Dead laws for living gods.” 

It is impossible to paint any faithful portrait of Grant 
Allen without stating frankly his outspokenness on the 
sex question. His friends knew that he was a free-lover 
as he was a free-thinker from the beginning: he made 
no bones about it, but confessed it, in and out of season, 
with startling precision. Indeed, he once summed his 
belief up in a verse which is the only one I ever heard 
him quote with gusto ; 

“I hold that heart full poor that owns its boast 
To throb in time with but one throbbing breast. 

Who numbers many friends, loves friendship most : 

Who numbers many loves, loves each love best." 

In this, as in all other matters, he was imperturbably 
reasonable; so long as there were no children, he could 
not see that promiscuity hurt anybody; and, if there 
were children, honest men would provide for their up- 
bringing, and therewith the matter ended, lie wrote 
“The Woman Who Did" with absolute delight atiil a 
convincing sincerity; but I don’t think that, rationalist 
as he was, he had gauged the storm of reprobation it 
called forth or his subsequent loss of popularity. Born 
and bred in Canada, he could not imagine that frankness 
of speech on sex-matters was even more detestable to the 
English than loose living. Accustomed to regard all 
questions from the standpoint of reason, he could not 
foresee the idiotic prejudice and wild hatreds of the ordi- 
nary tongue-tied citizen, but he forgave them, or rather 
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urHlcrsIticH.! tit amw and slunvcd no trace of bitterness 

tir fiuiticr. 

I'dwarils. flic etui he canie into easier circumstances, 
aiiii hcfiH'c hr iirtippcil anclmr was well within the haven. 

lie was singiilarlv Idrsscil in a having, charming wife, 
wlm hM 4 ..rd t.111 his /rcihiiiio as a mother miglit. Mrs, 
tirarit Alien never appeared to mind Ifis outspoken in- 
fidelilirs, atui ic serinnf me probable that fits ‘^pretty 
follies’* were cilteii tit flnnight, aiul not of deed. 

Ah a Iririu! he was in the first class-™frank, truthful, 
kiriiiUa grnrrons fu a fauU. always ready to give more 
than he askci! a siiigtihirlv engaging companion by 
width of svinpaihv aiti! knowledge, and a rare critic, W’ho 
krunv the best in three or four arts, md was tjiudified to 
appreciate almost every degree of escellcner. I cannot 
clc^se this sketch withtuit yicUling to the temptation to 
ijutile here an carlv crifii'isrn iif erne of my first Western 
Hfen’ics, When piitdished in 77ie Fot inuihlls RiTit*u% 
about iHS«) or iSo*n I believe, the '^Moiiern Idylh' was 
attackcii feroiiously in the press and notafdy by a certain 
Reverend Newman 1 1 all, am! even 77ie SpfU'‘iai(o\ sup- 
poscil to hr a I.ilHusd Weekly, joined in the hue and cry 
with aptisftihe fervour, tfunigh I h;ul hrrtt a c<mtrilnitur 
tc) its ciiUifriiis for years. I hHlrr these circtnrislattces, 
Ciraiit Allen canir to the iTHcue whth an article, part Oif 
which I copv herewith, as if stunvs fits tuiman kindliness 
and grrierosify : 

**A signal asc rorioiiiica} phenomenon is observalde in 

«iiir literary skies this moiifh: Mr. bVank ! larrisN 

“Mmirrii fdyir* in the jiinr FurtnitRith. 'What a warn- 
drrfii! storv ! flow clever, tunv acute, how suhlle, hiiw^ 
soiibsrarffiiitg ! "rtirre wait hr much tjursfioning of spirit 
over this sniali r|hstHlf of h*ar Western life, of course, 
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for Mr. Harris has proceeded to tell his tale exactly as 
if Mrs. Grundy weren’t listening at the keyhole. . . . 
Mr. Harris’s picture is finished and masterly in a very 
high degree. It betrays dramatic power of the first 
order, and an unusual command of clear and nervous 
and pictorial English. The Editor of the Fartniz/lilly 
was well known, of old, to his friends, as one of the 
cleverest and most spell-binding racantt'urs in I .orulotj. 
But how much of the spell was due to a voice of 
great histrionic capacity and a most lively delivery, one 
hardly knew beforehand. Mr. Harris held one with his 
glittering eye, and thrilled one with his emotional tones^ 
quick transitions, apt and telling pauses. Would the 
stories bear equally well setting down in print? That 
was the question. The current number of the Fart- 
nightly answers it amply. Here is a writer who knows 
aufond the anatomy of the human heart; nay, more, who 
can serve it up for us, all throbbing and palpitating. 
There are more courses to come, I believe, if it he not an 
indiscretion to say so. The wiser public will be on the 
lookout for them.” 

It was not till Grant Allen had passctl out of life that 
I realised my loss. Time and again, when stung tt* revolt 
by some injustice, I wanted his opinion, his view <if the 
matter, and the best way of righting the wrong. 1 Ic 
was both wise and understanding, and quick as any knight- 
errant to fight for the under-dog. At length I have 
found the true word, I think, for this motlern of the mod- 
erns: he was not only a scientist and thinker and artist in 
words, but at heart a “knight-errant,” and lovable for 
his superlative chivalry. 
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LE(INAHI) MERRICK 

S CIMI** fitirrfi yrarH ;ig«i m mtirr I hrgait to notice In 
pri’ittdti'.il imd tli;it jitorics liy Lc<iruird 

Mrrrivk, The talrn were ;ill markcil hy a. ncatnrsH of 
ari'fiifci'Uirr, an of narraliinn a calcnlatcd crescendo 
of rttref, .iful olieii a dmrp ironic riulifi^.^, that showed the 
iiiaHfrr'’i'raflNiiiafi. I hrgan to ask atioul the author: who 
wan Eroiuti'il Merrick f Where tliil he live? 

I ctiiiKI liiii! iiiil liffte or iiiithing of any inijiortancc ; 
rriy eiirit^sifv wais t|iiiikriirii ; then I reatl a Iniok of Im 
which fiiadr a ilrrf» iiii}irrsHii}n on me— ‘‘'The Quaint 
t*ornjniiiioiis/' If is the siory of a negro Hinger wdio 
marries a white wtunan, ami of tfirir eidinircif chilli, who 
hreonirs a ivrifer of falrnt, It is a pathetic exposure of 
tile horrors ot racr-ostfacisrii. 

*’iirrr is the man hiiiiHelf,’* I eririi ; *hil lenglii Mer- 
rick is doing Ills hrsf. giving us his true measure. But 
why i!td hr choose this siorv of a {uiriait? Il;u! iir any 
persona! reason, anv personal disalhlily ?’* 

I wrtUr fit ins puldisliers, ami svm loh] tfuH Merrick 
wais living in Wesaillrs. A wTck or twu later I ilrove 
out f'ti \'rrs, idles one evening, ami after a hnig, teniious 
hiifit foiiiui Mrrriik. ! Ir irifroiluectl me to his wile. 

Mrrrii'k is a sniall, iiamhoine man, slight hut wary and 
firaliiiv, with nirtam faolv, dark InaHHllng eves, long 
straight nose, amt large hlack ffioustache; he must he 
fifty or llirrrahoiits fioday. It is hanl 'to make the 

nil 
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reader see him, because he has no marked peculiarities. 

I should not have known he was a Jew had he not told 
me; the moment he told me, I understooti the pathos 
of “The Quaint Companions.” 

Merrick’s manner was quiet, courteous, without affec- 
tation of any sort; his dress subdued and as ccmventional 
as his greeting; and yet the very absence of self-conscious- 
ness or pretence, the unaffected simplicity of the man, 
made a very agreeable impression on me. I liketl Mer- 
rick at first sight, and hoped he would like me. 

His wife, too, seemed to me charming; dark-eyed and 
clever; I was not surprised to hear that she was writing 
a play — ^but that’s another story. 

Merrick admitted quite simply that he made very little 
by his pen. Later he told me that he tlitl not believe 
“any man in London had found it more difficult to keep 
body and soul together by his pen than he had found it 
during at least twenty years.” 

He lived in France, he said, because living there was 
cheaper than in England, and yet he had learned very 
little French. He did not attempt to liide his ignorance 
or make a virtue of it. He blamed himself for hi.s 
negligent laziness. He would not be put upoti a pctles- 
tal; he had no thought of guiding or .steering humanity. 
He liked to write stories; “What else could I do?” he 
asked simply; and now that he was better paid for his 
work, he was fairly content; he hoped to get even a 
higher price as he went on. 

I soon found out that he had a much larger fund of 
experiences to draw on than most writers. S(imething 
I said about South Africa elicited a remark from him 
which showed me that he knew South Africa well. I 
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began questioning him about his early life. I Ic was born 
in ianubni aiul dcstineii for the Bar, I ftuitul; hut his 
fatlier lost a great part of his fortune, ami Merrick had 
to face life early. He had tfie ailventurous sfurit. At 
the age of eighteen he went to South Africa, and got a 
job it! Kitnberlev sufierintending the lalmurs of the Kaffirs 
in tfic diatn«»nd mities; later he obtained a slightly better 
positittn. Some of Ids stories, like “I'he Laurels and the 
l ady." show bow hr uscil these evperiences. 

He worketl in a solicitor’s office in Kimberley for 
nearly two years, ami in his leisure began tts ivrite. b'i- 
tially, at fwrntv-one. fsr returned to Lnglami witls the idea 
of wrifitig or of going an the stage. 

One of his earliest tmvrls, “ {‘he INisititiji of Peggy," 
is, to a certain cstcnt, aufohiographical. The hero, 
Christopher I'atham, fias a rich father who dies smhlenly, 
leaving hljii altno'.t prtmiless, Christopher gtics on the 
stage. His weak struggles throw light on the author’s 
charaeter. Most ot Merritk’s persotiages arc tnere pup- 
pets of I’ortmjc. .\ little overpowercil hy the ilrivc of 
life ami press of eircumstamrs, .Merrick is imiineil to 
attrihutr t<fo much weight to surriumdings and too little 
ttt imlividual inifi,ifive, Life seems to have frightcneil 
him. 

He complained to tne oner that he eotjhl not svrite 
stories to order; he ha«l to wait till an idea came. He 
appeareil rather t*t underrate the value atul importance 
of his tales, anti when I praised one of then!, "Little 
Flower tif the WiMul," warmly, he smilctL 

"I wish I ctnibl think if as gtiod as all that," he s,aid 
depret atingly, am} flien shown! an uncomimtn insight: 
"Surely cat h generation will do such work as that ; it'» 
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only the extraordinary that has really a chance of sur- 
viving.” Only the extraordinary ; that’s tiie heart of 
truth as Goethe had seen a century before. 

In my time I have met all sorts of artists and men of 
letters; politicians, too; and officers of the army and 
navy. I have never met anyone who had come out of 
the ruck and yet remained so unaffectedly modest as 
Leonard Merrick; never anyone who made such small 
claims on public attention and interest. 

He seemed to shrink from praise as eagerly as other 
writers are inclined to demand it. "1 he charm in him 
was that he was eager to give praise. 

Either on that first visit or a little later I told him of 
Richard Middleton and his sad suicide, which luul just 
taken place, and found, a little to my surprise, that he did 
not know Middleton’s poetry or stories. I sent him 
some, and he praised them enthusiastically, wanting to me 
in this strain : 

“I have read as far as the end of ‘’I'he Story of a 
Book.’ Has anyone else written a giu)st story in that 
key? To me it is quite new, and I fancy that no one 
but a writer of genius would have thought of it for a 
ghost story. I am sure that no one but a consuimmitc 
artist could have sustained it so wonderfully. ‘A Ro- 
mance of Youth’ and ‘The New Boy’ are the greatest ex- 
pression of childhood that I have ever reatl. I think 
they’re perfect — they have everything. I wish I hatl 
known him; it is hurting me as if / had kntnen him to 
think of the way he died. . . . I am feeling very tolerant 
towards the public to-day; I had never read Richani Mitl- 
dleton, and I’m not the man to throw stones at anybody." 
(The italics are mine.) 

My first visit to Merrick was followed by a spate of 
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knowledge of French literature and of the French 
language is discomfitingly slight and extremely recent. 

“11. I like verse better than prose— when I like it at 
all, but I can’t stick it in large quantities. I like frag- 
ments better than the acclaimed masterpieces. (And I 
like music better than verse.) I like Browning’s ‘Any 
Wife to Any Husband’ better than any of his long poems, 
and — I’m sorry to shock you — I like his wife’s ‘Aurora 
Leigh’ better than Browning as a whole. . . . You must 
not take me to mean that I would give the ‘whole’ of 
Browning’s work for one poem of his wife’s! I mean 
that my pleasure in ‘Aurora Leigh,’ when I reail it, had 
been sustained throughout, but that my (greater) pleas- 
ure in Browning was not continuous." 

I quote this criticism because it is first-rate. Poetry is 
not meant to be read in large quantities; a poem, to 
speak flippantly, should be “Sarah Jane’s top note,’’ 
a deep or high emotion clothing itself inevitably in music 
— Heine’s lyrics, or Goethe’s, or Shakespeare’s. I do 
not esteem “Aurora Leigh” as highly as Merrick ; but I 
certainly found it easier to read than “'Fhc Ring and 
the Book.” 

Merrick’s criticism is excellent by dint of sincerity. 
There is no more sincere writer; he is witliout pose or 
pretence of any kind. I asked him one day what he 
thought of “Love’s Pilgrimage,” by Upton Sinclair, 
which had just appeared. I admire “'I'he Jungle” 
infinitely, and had said so, but I did not like the later 
book. Merrick replied: 

“I’d rather not say anything about ‘Love’s Pilgrim- 
age,’ of Upton Sinclair. I told you I didn’t like it when 
you asked me point-blank, but I am not a professional 
critic— I don’t pretend I’m a critic at all— and I don’t 
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nigger. “People hate the truth, especially English peo- 
pie; there’s nothing they detest so much. ... If you 
want to do lyrics, you must write about love, or the 
valour of Englislimen. Nothing else is any use.” 

And again in his own person Merrick exposes another 
English shortcoming: 

“The tuition — as in every English art school — tended 
to crush the instinctive feeling of the students.” And 
finally: “I can’t realise Itngland at large ever rank- 
ing any writer as high as — well, as high as lots of things. 
I think the average Englishman’s view of the career of 
a poet is that it is silly and unmanly. I'iven a novelist is 
respected more (or not smiled at so much) and the ‘nc*vel- 
reading young lady’ is still a term of contem()t. I think, 
myself, the only art the English public take at all seriously 
is painting, because they have always heard of huge sums 
of money being paid for pictures and because painters 
are made R.A’s.” (Royal Academicians.) 

I think it was from Leonard Merrick that I first 
learned to realise how terrible it was to some peojsle to 
feel themselves under a ban because of some accident of 
colour or race which they could not control or alter. I 
could never see why a man should care what race he came 
from or what country. But there was a shyness, a shrink- 
ing in Merrick, coupled with an eagerness to say: “I am 
a Jew,” which showed wounded feeling and a certain sub- 
dued resentment. 

From the point of view of the artist, however, Merrick 
has been lucky just where he thinks himself unfortunate. 
His being born a Jew gave him the detachment from 
English insularity which degrades much of the work of 
a man like Kipling. It was also a happy chance that 
drove him to South Africa in his teens and forced him 
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The poet shrugged his shoulders. “Is there no sat- 
isfying you? You asked me for the history of the I.oup 
Blanc; and there are things that even 1 do not know; 
however, I have done my best. I cannot say where the 
lady is living, but I can tell you where she was born.’’ 
He pointed, with a drunken laugh, to his glass: 
“There!” 

This is a superb short story, admirably toUl; the 
pathos is saved from being almost too painful by the 
doubt cast upon the truth of the tale in the lust words. 

Another short story of Merrick’s, I am not likely to 
forget is “The Bishop’s Comedy,” were it only f«»r the 
fact that the Bishop is so admirably realised in half a 
dozen sentences: 

“He never said anything noteworthy, but he voiced 
the sentiments of the unthinking in stately language. 
This made him generally admired. It is mst to be in- 
ferred that he was insincere — he h:ul been granteil a po{>u- 
lar mind; he shared with the majority a strong aversion 
from disagreeable truths. Mis widest reflections were 
bounded by the word ‘Unpleasant,’ and every truth that 
was unpleasant was to the Bishop of Westborough ‘<tnc 
of those things that are better left undiscusseii.’ I le liad 
a warm affection for this phrase, which occurred in all 
his articles for the cultured reviews. It was a phrase 
that suggested much earnestness of thought, while it 
spared him the exertion of thinking at all.” 

The story itself is too far-fetched to be credible, but 
in the same volume there are two more short st<trics, 
“A Very Good Thing for the Girl” and ‘‘I hc Woman 
Who Wished to Die,” that are really interesting without 
being masterpieces. 
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Maeterlinck, with D’Annunzio and Galdos, to say noth- 
ing of Wells and Hewlett. It damages Merrick to be 
eulogised in this way, and he would be among the first 
to deplore the vapid praise of titled mediocrity. 

Where, then, is Merrick’s true place in letters? He 
has been compared to O. Henry, and O. Henry is per- 
haps the nearest to him both in gifts and in limitations, 
for both are essentially short story writers. I le seems 
to me as good a writer as O. Henry, but he has not felt so 
deeply; the experiences of life hai^e not alfectcil him so 
profoundly. O. Henry’s finest stories are better than 
Merrick’s. 0. Henry, I think, is near the first rank; his 
best work is as good as Kipling at his best or as Wells 
at his best. 

One passage I always find curiously characteristic of 
Merrick. It occurs in the short story, “The b'atal 
Florozonde,’’ and is ascribed to the poet dc I'Vonsac, 
who here stands, I am sure, for Merrick himself : 

“There arc three kinds of meni’’ explained the poet. 
“Class A. arc the men to whom women inevitably sur- 
render. Class B. consists of tho.se whom they trust by 
instinct and confide in on the second day; these men 
acquire an extensive knowledge of the sex — Init they 
always fall short of winning the women for themselves. 
Class C., women think of merely as the others — tiiey do 
not count.” 

This is soul-revealing, I cannot but think. Mert who 
are timid and self-doubters, for one reason or another, 
usually believe that your bold, good-looking Bel Ami can 
win any woman he chooses; “women inevitably surren- 
der” to him. But the bold Greathearts know that this 
is not true, that there are women whom their very 
self-assurance repels, women whom they can never take 
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HERBERT TRENCH 

E merson wrote once that the Englishman’s lot is 
still the best in the world. 

Taken by and large, as the sailor says, this is no longer 
true; for the vast majority of people everywhere arc 
working people; and the lot of the manual labourer in 
America is certainly better than it is anywhere else in 
the world. It is not nearly as good as it should be, I)ut 
it is better than anywhere else; not because the American 
capitalist and organiser of labour has more ability than 
any other capitalist or organiser of labour; on the con- 
trary, I think it might easily be proved that he has shown 
less intelligence than the English or Cierman organiser 
of labour; but because he is a member of a community 
that is by far the richest in the world. No other country 
can compare with America in natural advantages. 'I’hc re- 
fore, neither the Captains of Industry nor the “hands" 
are forced to desperate exertion. 

But the lot of the English governing class is still the 
best in the world; even their parasites and hangers-on, 
so to speak, are better off than they arc anywhere else, 
provided always they are properly tamed; or perhaps 
cultured is the better word. 

Herbert Trench belonged to the upper middle-class of 
Britain. He was born in the village of Midlcton, some 
twelve miles from Youghal, Ireland, in a country house 
called “Avoncove” ; a big, long, low dwelling" house, 
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belonging tn his maternal gramlfather, who also owned 
a big house in V<sughal (once tlie home of the Earls of 
Cork) called “ I he t Ollege.” 

I Icrbcrt I rtmch's earliest recollections were of being 
driven to picnics on the marches of the sea coast near 
Midleton, am! playing about in the woods or on the 
strand. 

Trench went Hrst to 8ch<»ol at Midleton, but when 
twelve years of age was taken to London, where hi.s 
father lived. 1 le was sotni packed oft to the big English 
public school <if I Ltilcvbury, in 1 lertfordshire. 'There he 
wctU in for games; jilayed football with great vigour, 
anti was proinier of getting into the school Fifteen than 
t)f becoming the heatl tsf the Mtnlern Side and taking a 
lot of prizes, 

1 le w.is looketl upon as a very successful h()y: hut was 
full, he says, of self-criticism and dissatisfaction— --a 
statemcfit curiously worth noting. 

"My best nuimcnts," he asserts, “were passed lying 
in the woiuls tif the ailjoitiing heath, reatling oUl poetry 
of ‘Konsanl’ attd La Mortr D’Arthur, uiul the big 
romances td \‘ictor I lugo ami (ieorge F’.llitit. Among the 
Englisli poets, Keats, Milton, and Shakespeare were my 
favourites in youth: but later in life, Matthew Arnold 
anti f liHisman." 

.\fter 1 laiieybury, Trench went to Oxftjrti with scholar- 
ships. 'The jnost vivii! remembrance of his early twenties 
was of a hmg pnirney he tnade t(» Italy one August, 
where he was asket! to speml the summer in Shelley’s villa 
on the shores of the bay of Aerici. The villa abuttetl on 
the sea, its arc;uietl [lillars standing s<i chise over the 
water that the wave-lights ilickerctl on the ceiling of the 
sittijig-rtsorn. i'he wotuls of the little bay, the olive gar- 
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dens of the mountain slopes, and the rocky islets scented 
with pines were ineffaceaWy mingled in Trench’s memory 
with the friendships he made among his companions. 

Harry Huntington, at whose invitation he had tra\'- 
elled out to Italy, died shortly afterwards. 1 lis was a 
great character. Trench declares, and “a presence of 
perfect beauty.” 

Trench finished his Oxford life by becoming a Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, and he was proud to record the fact 
that Lord Curzon, afterwards Viceroy of India, atul 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury were honorary bel- 
lows, and used to come and breakfast with the b’cllows; 
and now and then young Trench would go and visit Mr. 
Gladstone at Dollis Hill, near London. 

“Once I went up the Nile,” he wrote, “for three months 
on a ‘Dahabiah,’ and travelled with friends in Syria. 
But these were only long vacation ramblings, as I had 
no private means to speak of. 

“When on a lecturing tour in Cornwall, I met my wife, 
Lilian Isabelle Fox, niece of Caroline b'ox, of Fengcr- 
rick, whose ‘Memoirs’ are well known. 

“In 1891 I became examiner at the Boartl of Fdiica- 
tion, and led the ordinary life of an Administrator of 
Grants at Whitehall for seventeen years.” 

While on the Board of I'iducation, 'French wrote and 
published “Deirdre Wedded” and other poems. In 
1907 he published a new volume of poems, including 
“Apollo and the Seaman,” which was well revieweil. 
In 1908 he retired at his own request, on a full pension, in 
order to follow literature. 

It would be hard to imagine any better life for a poet, 
any happier life than this; money cares never seem to 
have troubled him, and he was not rich enough to he 
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especially tempted. Let me try t« realise him for my 
rcaiiers. 

When I first met him, I'rench was perhaps forty years 
of age; alunit five feet eleven in height, and well-made- 
slight rather th.m stout, in hard athletic coiulition. His 
face (which I had luipeil to reprotlucc here) was extraor- 
ilinarilv attractive; his manners excellent: an all-round 
h’.nglishm.m with a presence, if I may use words such 
as lie aitected, of singular tiistinction : richly enthnved, 
too, in the poetic way, with a fine feeling for wonls and 
very consitierahle singing faculty. One verse will show 
his superb (jualities : 

"I liraol ihrm calling in the streets 
d'h.if the sliii* I 'tervr iipim— • 

The grr.it >ilii(» liiimnrtalitV"” 

W.o gtitir (liitt ji, like the sun. . . ." 

My interest in Herbert Trench ami his work was 
sharpencil by the fact that he was one t»f the h;df-tlo/en 
petiple in Lnglaml who wrote to me congratulating mo 
on tiiy first luiok <if short stories. There were about half 
a do/en : < »rant Allen and Meredith first; then Hux- 

ley, I'reiierick Harrison, Chiventry Ihitnntre, Alfrctl Rus- 
sel W'allace, aiul f Irrhert "IVcnch a notable company. 

About toio, I think if w.is, 'i'rench tottk the I laytnar- 
kft rheatre in i.ondtm with Lord Httwanl dc Walden, 
who is ten times u millionaire, ami they began by {irtnluc- 
ing Siiakcspeare’s ‘’Lrar,” following it up ijuickly, how- 
ever, with Maetcilimk's “L'Oiseau Bleu," which was a 
tretttrmhiuH popular success, ami Lord nunsany’s “(iods 
of the .Mount.iin” ; hut, finding the management of the 
theafre tit<> :u<!u<iiis, rremh gave up the directorship in 
i<>t I think, to his friend dc Walden, anti retired to 
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Italy, taking the Villa Viviani at Settignano, a little way 
to the east of Florence. Here he brought out his col- 
lected poems in two volumes, and wrote his play “Na- 
poleon,” which was published by the Oxford University 
Press, and which he hoped to have played in London. 

What a charming, delightful, sunny life. 

But no such happy, fortunate life is ever granted to 
the leaders of men. The prophets and seers and poets 
who win to the forehead of the Time to come, have 
another guess sort of existence. Think of James I’hom- 
son, orphan and charity school-boy, who became a tcaclier 
to common soldiers in the Army and who, after winning 
consummate knowledge of French, German, and Italian, 
was ignominiously kicked out of the Army because, for- 
sooth, he did not speak with becoming deference to a 
junior officer, and you have the other side of the I'inglish 
shield. Thomson told me that in his ten best years in 
London he never could earn ten dollars a week, never 
could get decent food and decent clothes, though he wrote 
perhaps the greatest poetry of the time and, as I think, 
some of the best prose as well. 

Or take John Davidson, a poor little Scotch lad who 
brought it to a schoolmastership and came to London. 
He, too, wrote magnificent poetry and great prose, yet 
at the height of his achievement, at fifty years of age, 
standing surely among the greatest I'inglishmen of his 
time, he blew his brains out because he could not endure 
the poverty and daily humiliations of his life. 

For all the great ones there is the crown of thorns, the 
dreadful valley of humiliation, and the despairing loneli- 
ness of Gethsemane, even if they do not fall beneath the 
Cross and suffer the agonies of Calvary. 

I read Herbert Trench with interest, his slighter things 
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with pleasure ami licliijht. I renicinhcr a short piece 
called rf'ie Night/* which conveys magically, I thinks 
the mystical rapture ot love, 

Tim NIOHT 

*d' ptif ;wttlr the hranchrs 

lliaf clitdie the {h«ir in gltHtm, 

A g!t*tt-^wiirtn lit the paihwuy 
And ii lamp iHif ill hn romn 

ShtMik ihiwii 4 ^-41 lied y.ierting. 

Ilmv I'Miild it pirrl aditht 
dlir diio4 til yrai’*-* like dvnrtt^ 

led up o* flii*-* niidif ? « . . 
liiif dir, like di-tlung h»rr*»N, 

Slide uii inr lull ul ic'^t ; 
flrt fi.ur n 4’* like rhr \r4’‘?i wave, 

W'tufriir'*'* U'4H in hes fne^ot--*"- 

(Sn dur’i iifie Miiiir at niptit ilpun 4 wall of rnsfs) 

A 'I in 4 '4 1 air ill i'rv'44l 
dlir I It I mb writ md flaw 

'r‘uHr», 4f 4 thrdi, lii l4itlt'lUWM, 

I hriMfiie I '^law, 

I %4n|* tnii luinniii '^inipog 
CV4^irii; in 4 hmumu. 4%%^. 

SItiw, 4inid tr4vr'^i, in dlrnee* 

Rafif 4‘-s tfir hilly pray 
(Whaf Piiwrr «if Dread arnnnd us 
Diifli ‘‘Mill fti Mml hrirav f ) 

Fhiiiir inf II fhnnr we iremhled, 

And the w«nld sank away.** 

{Ftnfh, uvrr laiHtlrd walls, escaped the breath nf nnt%} 

lliit why, oli why, itiis last line as tawdry as anything 
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m Rossetti? the first refrain might stand; the waves of 
hair and breasts’ whiteness may go with the roses; but 
when soul is one with soul, awe is upon us ; “burning awe 
and a Power of Dread,” and the perfume of roses seems 
worse than out of place. 

The best of Trench’s earthly wisdom was, I’m afraid, 
not deep ; take this . 


A SONO 

“Her, my own sad love divine. 

Did I pierce as with a knife, 

Stabbed with words that seemed not mine 
Her, more dear to me than life. 

And she raised ; she raised her head, 

Slow that smile, pale to the brow: 

Xovely songs when I am dead 
You will make for me; but how 
Shall I hear them then?^ she said ; 

‘Make them now, O make them now!’ ” 

When Trench sang of the Battle of the Marne he 
talked about its ‘‘just defence” and “luiropcan liberties” 
— all the patriotic claptrap; and when he spoke about 
Shakespeare, the dreadful English parochialism over- 
came him and he called him “a circumnavigator of the 
soul,” and wrote like this : 

“And he, acquainted well with every tone 

Of madness whining in his shroudage slender 
From storm and mutiny emerged alone, 

Self-righted from the dreadful self-surrender.” 

Trench’s criticism of his contemporaries is somewhat 
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thin: iu> bite" in it: nci realisatinn of absolute values. 

I sent hifii suiiie hooks ai mine recently, and i reproduce 
here what he wrote <d‘ tiiem: 

srnt me |'«nir Life ui Oscar Wilde and yiuir studies in 
p!svclio!i*ideal .inalv%is id" great men, and Sttuies, Ahnut the fur- 
nier, I c.in imlv ^av‘ I reail them with cijnsuming interest and 
adiiiiratit^n, not «itdv id’ vmiv ptHrer td writing, but of your power 
id syiiiiiafhetii' intuition. I liked the Studies immensely: their 
rafigr vriy great ; aiul in the volume of ytnir short stories found 
srvrr*i! masfri pieces. 

Yours oirdially, 

IIimiumT Trhncii. 

lliis is ind' the way <ute %vritcs of masterpieces; If, 
irideeii, they are ever finnul in clusters; a masterpiece Is 
so wontirrlul, sii miraculous an achievement that you 
speak id’ it with Imfrd breath and sluuidering ailmlration. 
'ilitnk itf it : here somciine has done what no other 
I’inglish writer has ever Huccecdeii in ili»ing; he has 
written a short stiory that is a masterpiece; it must, then, 
possess syiidudic ererrud significance ; here is tme who 
staruls with Bal/ac ami Hans (diristian Amlersen among 
the Imimudals, Sucli a miracle shtHild md he dismisscil 
in a phrase. 

Yet 'Trmeh fuui the nmt al tlic matter in liim; think 

of fltaf verse I i|uolril; 

*1 heard them calling in the streets 
lli 4 f the slop I **rrvr u|«»n ■■ 

I1ir gir^f rdsip ImnuirtaHiy— 

Wa*i gone iluw-n, like the '»und’ 

i fail sofiieiuie cakem Viumg I rcncfi at thirteen, when he 
went to ilailrytniry, ami sliippcil him out as a cabin-boy 
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on a merchant ship to make his own way in the world, 
he might have brought it to greatness, as Thomson did, 
and Davidson and Blake. But, it seems to me, he had 
too easy, too delightful a life; and the soul of this world 
does not respond to a happy and pleasant and care-free 
existence. Yet I hope, before I die, to have a day with 
him in Florence, and look with him again on the bronze 
doors of Ghiberti and the sanctities of plastic loveliness 
and grace moulded by the hands of Donatello. 


I was not at all satisfied with this attempt at a portrait 
of Herbert Trench: I felt that a poet of his power must 
have deeper roots than I had traced or even imagined. 
Months after my sketch of Trench had appeared, I sent 
him one of my stories, and thus called forth a letter from 
him in which he reveals himself as no one else coukl have 
pictured him. This letter, which I reproduce, docs more 
than complete my sketch: it turns my superficial outline 
into a living man of three dimensions, and gives life to 
a silhouette. Now one can sec Trench as lie liveil, 
moved, and had his being; and I think my readers will 
agree with me that he was well worth knowing, much 
better worth knowing than I had imagined. 

But here is his letter : 


Florence, Italy, May 1921. 

My Dear Frank Harris, 

I was right glad to get your letter promining further con- 
sideration of my play “Napoleon.” Whether it in on account of 
my name, associated with Archbishops, or on account of the 
TITLES of some of my poems, such as “Napoleon,” "Battle of the 
Marne,” “Requiem of Archangels,” etc., certain liberal or dem- 
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ocratic critics (and* I iinai^inr, them the clever young men 

cif the iWir R.fpiihiii\ aiul telluw^ like Frank Swinnertnn in the 
Ltuuhiii Niiimii) tu itiiagine that I am on tlie side uf re- 

adiuiiarirs, and di* tun review my bonks ;it all, or stupidly. 

Mlif* l.iii in I hr irvrr:.r. I dm much mt^re revolutionary than 
I try air tiirm'^elve"d biif I m'C that reform cannot come only 
flieir iiirihods m tlir methods of such men us Upton 
Siticliir. mrn all date titun Rtm?.seau ;uul 'rom Paine, 

willi an atliiuvfiiie ot the Freudian psychology*. Their sole point 
ol view i^ tiiat til the individual. Now I have come to see, in 
the piocrH*. at rradirig and thinking, atui protracted studies of the 
giiiwdi i4 ciar4iiiiiionai taw, as %vrll as experience in etlucutioo, 
that yt»u «m%i ma onh i laim fuerdom and perfection of life for 
tlir imliii'diiah Inif (a I Un the wlnde family group out of which 
hr iaiur hv hhiiid I mean uiih whom lie is iitimediately 

foiinrcied hv hhani huwe\rr wafteietl in space; atul also (h) 
tor the iifliei gi»aip ifita* uhtch he normally passes, in the second 
halt ot hr* i'aim, uiirii, alter liaving hern centriftjgal, like a 
flints! mg hr hriMiur'i crniripetal, and the centre of a fresh 

group hunsrtf. , , , h r* fhe fadtnr to see the individual as 
lieifig inside ihr-.r muaidr douhle groups, always in ascettdifig 
moiioti, that has pioduvni the cuntu-a*»n and sulfering and waste 
of nunirm lifr. \\ r |irjsn4 m g**iftg t»n thinking and talking and 
lating piaiis m fruns of the nmtarv inlelligrfUT only. We pro- 
dtiir a n.iiiip cndr-aHiui, ino'cei/ of aru'esfors, id* women, children, 
wages and plav, Wlirtras fl^rsr groups will tmt he defeated in 
their rtiou; and it w-e riegln'i fhem, tltry simply (ling m aside 
ii*i Italf dead. . . . 

llinr i% mi warianf tof hrlievitig that this our liuman social 
wcirtildifr will nrcrssaidy lake f!ir riglit turning, instead of the 
wiling, liiilividtial tors have stiMwn m fierdtun of error and of 
sell drsf I iii f {Mil ; foil I lir!iri,r, With Volt, that the tlangers of so- 
cinv air dir liruir In t allousness and stupidity than to loving 
over imiiJi, lo^r is rssrniMl, both for lifr and for all under- 
sfaildiiig-, 
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So, you see, I think we have not only got to give the ''individ- 
ual” a perfect and freed life, but also provide for the perfected 
life of the double groups inside which the individual necessarily 
finds himself lodged, willy-nilly, on a bough in space and time. 
I am, therefore, an ultra-revolutionary; hut more in sympathy, 
on the whole, with Edmund Burke than with Upton Sinclair, 
gallant fighter though he is. 

I leave the discovery of the meaning of "Napoleon” to your- 
self. So far the critics (save one) have completely missed it ; 
and in the "Marne Battle” it is not the old patriotism and big- 
drum business which is to be read between the lines. It is the 
search for those patterns rising through human society (I mean 
the shapes which it takes inevitably, like frostwork on a window 
pane) which best transmit the disinterested spirit of luimanity 
and of art. 

Modern critics seem incapable of steady attention, which such 
attempts at expression require; they are jaded and full pre- 
conceived opinions. However, there are young men abcHit, like 
T. S. Eliot and Middleton Murry, who are beginning tc» use tlieir 
brains in criticism again, and I am hopeful about "Napoletm” 
and the "Marne” poem, in the long run. 

As regards your story, "A Mad Love,” which you so kiftdly 
sent me, I liked greatly everything you have written concerning 
the music. It was magical and new, and your writirjg has, in 
everything about the strange violinist, its usual intensity of clear- 
ness, so that I read especially the first half <if tfie story with 
keen pleasure and excitement. One felt the player wm a genius. 
But I asked myself whether one who loved so much would finally 
have parted, on the score of a kiss, with a woman he cared for. 
What could really have prevented him again communicating with 
her, except a morbid bent which makes him (doesn't it?) the less 
tragical? 

You will be amused to hear tliat two memlvers of this house>- 
hold, and one a novelist, are at this moment reading ycnir books, 
"Elder Conklin” and “The Man Shakespeare” and your tdd 
friend proposes to re-read all that you have written. 
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I m\ hfartily mny to hrar of yaur severe chill and ftver. Is 
fHit cdirtni: cxluiMin^^ rfititigh* wicluuit lecturini^ also? I am 
afraid }'ti« will orvrr hr content to hr middlr-aitecL 

dli.ifik.s. for ^rndin|C me tfir nkrtch myself in the very in- 
teresting riiiitihrr *d* IVdrr##/iV M'ufiihly. It was ample recogni- 
tion, ami trtir, eurpt as to thr effortless character ol my existence 
and the alcanicr of the imrnial striiggle of a man of letters. A 
hasty privatr Irfirr, however, is scarcely the place in ivhicli to lift 
the riiriaifi. \fv life hm hern a thiftVHme years* detour in guerilla 
warfare fo get Iri^iire to write |>oetry. I luul resolved on this 
from thr flist, in H|hfe of pennilrs%nrss and wretched health. I 
had a half loiifltrr m rthicatr unt of my mvn income of £80 a 
year, two almo-a- hoprlrv-* illnessrs ami tnaiiir surgical operations, 
aiiil ftirii live i'hildirn .iiul a wife to \upport in faimlon throughout 
a trim of yeai'* wlirn I wa*^ '‘»o pfavrlv ill that I could scarcely 
wall immr alter iiiv offii'ia! ivork, ewrpt hv gropitig in exhaus- 
tiiifi hum lamp p*r-a fit lainp'poHt, It was reflection upon lives 
like fhit'.e ol Ilavid'-tui ami "rhune.on, ahout wliicli I knew a 
gootl deal, am! Lrtip.iu!i’?4 atul M. Arriohl’s lives, and again 

upon iinr of tier *»im| 4 r faci mnnely, tliat the ttiree vadumes of 
Krafu puhhdirtl in 1H17, iHiH, and iHat^ were, in spite of the 
liomage of a man like Slirllrv in **Adonats/‘ ntrtr rtprmtiui at all, 
and that if u%o» tiof fd! 1848, nornty let'e/i years after Keat's 
death, u ith the puido atinn 0/ load llauahians **lJfe/* that 
Kfiiit rneitrd any general f'ei af^niiian tvhatrver m a puet fram 
the Kmjink fr^-ipte I if was steady reflect ittri uptm these 
rapifa! facr''-i th.if itrmiinnrd the practical side of my career. If 
heaiity in lifriafiiie ami the grnttis of a Keats— far greater than 
I>avith.on% or poor Hiomwitdv— wan invisible to the English 
I'leoplr, ami if anrotig itir k’nghdi priiple at this harharous and 
childi’di ^fagr of flirif grcnvfh ! had n» live, I mmt take counsel 
friitii iin fiirripier’/ example, and friun Word^woitlds, whose 
pnriry *hiifl iioi hiing him in enough to pay ftw his hoi»t laces.’* 
And like voiirwlt, I ^ififlrt! down to a denperate battle, and a 
detiiiir of ilitrfV’iif'ir yrar»i, fit earn a liveliluittd <mlHtde literature, 
Well, I have dour a very few things a?4 I designed them: 
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“Deirdre,” "Apollo,” “Marne,” “Napoleon.” The battle is not 
yet quite over, and I don’t altogether regret it. But do not ti^ 
to persuade me that poetry is on/y the issue of a dire struggle with 
poverty. I remember that comfortable bourgeois. Flaubert. I 
remember the leisured landowners, Tolstoy, Tourgueniei'f, Byron, 
and Shelley. I remember Shakespeare, a prosperous shareholder 
in a theatre; and about 95 per cent, of English poets and men 
of letters, like Milton, Swift, Marvell, Donne, and Sterne, have 
been at a University of some kind, which at all events argues a 
means of subsistence. 

Nevertheless, my dear Frank Harris, I know what you mean, 
and I remember always your own kind encouragement to myselt 
and others — to anyone, in fact, to whom, as to yourself, his art 
was really “a divine vocation.” For those you always had a 
generous place in your heart. 

You may be interested to hear that I had already determined 
to cut out three lines, and the one you dislike, in the little lyric, 
“The Night,” which you quote. 

Always cordially yours, 

Herbert Trench. 

Our main difference still yawned as an aby.ss between 
us: the great poet, the supreme artist, must have all the 
handicaps, in my opinion; must know the extremes of 
poverty and misery and humiliation, or he will never 
reach the cloud-capped heights. Goethe knew this, when 
he wrote: 

“Wer nie sein Brod mit Thraenen a.ss, 

Wer nie die kummervollen Naechte 

Auf seinem Bette weinend sass 

Der kennt euch nicht, Ihr Himmlische Macchtr." 

Trench didn’t state the case fairly: Shakespeare as 
“a prosperous shareholder in a theatre" tells nothing 
of the lad Shakespeare who had to be taken away from 
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the (Jrununar Scliool at Stratford at thirteen, when he 
still knew "little Latin and less (ireek,’’ because of his 
father's ruiti; Shakespeare, who held gentlemen’s horses 
in front of the theatre as a "groom," according to Green, 
knew poverty at its bitterest. And neither Byron nor 
Milton ever reached the ( lod-illumined heights. Her- 
bert rrench went to a great public school, then to the 
University with a setudarship, and at once afterwards 
walkeil into a c<»mf<irtablc position and income. I knew 
nothing of his illnesses; but his ill-health came later; the 
character is formed in boyhood, and (loethe himself 
suifered because of his prosperous, care-free life in the 
formative years. 'The truth is: 

'I'hunr ti’hum lie Iweth, lie ch/istrneth! 

fWliilr prr|uirjiig fliii htitik E hruftl thiti 'french had died, 

I did mn ktiNw lif lui twr ul his mnst recent work; the hare fact 

alonr rrairhrd liir, 

I wm nhtM'krd : litf 'frent-h had alwav< isrerned to me full of virile 
Hfr anti rnrfgv and I r!*|»rtird herter |oNrmt from him than any he had 
vft given; Imf abv! it was not i« hr: he is one more ^'inheritor of un- 
ftdiiiled rrnowti/*J 



X 

MAX, “THE INCOMPARABLE” 


W HEN I first saw him, Max Becrhohm reminded 
me of one of those lunar creatures, visitants 
from some other planet, with more brains than we earth- 
born folk, and no passions. A large round head and 
goggly, round eyes were accentuated, so to speak, by a 
very slight, youthful figure of middle height, peculiarly 
well dressed. Many Oxford undcrgrailuates are well 
dressed, but Max was well dressed with a (.lifierence, a 
hint of strangeness in the floating tie. or primrose gloves 
or flowered buttonhole, lending a touch of the exotic to 
the conventional — a sort of symbol of unique iiersonality. 
His manners, too, were curiously like his dress: of the 
best conventional pattern, a little quiet, perhaps, as be- 
fitted his youth, and reserved; nevertheless he had cer- 
tainly his own credos — ethics of social behaviour, 
esthetic and literary tastes — all testifying to the singular- 
ity of his likes and dislikes. Whatever was otid at- 
tracted him especially; by some fine instinct he was aware 
that nature reveals her secrets in her abnormalities. 

Now and then he went astray with the many “incapable 
of perfectness,” as Bacon said, and worshipped some 
false god. Just as Shaw tries to fintl something to ad- 
mire in Mark Twain, so Max, I remember, was resolved 
to speak of Henry James with reverence. 

When I derided “Daisy Miller” and the other scnsc- 
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less abortions of mediocrity, Max retreated at once to 
his last line of defence : “James builds up his sentences,” 
he said, “and arranges his word-bricks with patient 
artistry”; finally adding: “James writes like no one 
else, and surely that alone lends supreme distinction to 
style.” But I would not have it: “No one writes 
prose like Martin Tupper,” I continued, “or like Swin- 
burne, and assuredly no one wants to: there is no dis- 
tinction in bad work, and that it’s laboured is an addi- 
tional offence.” Smilingly, with the tinge of pity that 
suited his youth, Max recognised the obstinacy of my 
mental astigmatism. 

I liked Max, too, for his tempered enthusiasms: one 
day, during the Boer War, he wanted to know how I had 
come to the belief that the Boers would win many vic- 
tories at first and yet the tide would turn against them 
in three or four months: above all, why I had said that 
the war, estimated to last a month by the British Head- 
quarter Staff, would certainly last two years and cost not 
ten million sterling, as the authorities said, but a thou- 
sand millions. I had to explain South Africa to him, its 
immense distances and paltry means of communication, 
and the simplicity of war itself as a science, that Kellcr- 
mann or Wellington was about as good a general as 
Napoleon, though infinitely inferior to liim in every other 
art. Max seized the point at once with the divination 
of one who was within sight of the same truth. Max 
had the desire of genius to see things as they are, ami to 
be witty through wisdom. He said once that Pater 
wrote I'inglish as if it were a dead language, putting 
his finger on the secret of Pater’s occasional triumph. 

I remember, too, his contempt of Alfred Austin, wlio 
had just been made Poet Laureate by 1-ord Salisbury. 
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“Alfred the Little,” was his comment, “succeeding Al- 
fred the Great” (Tennyson) . 

I could not resist telling him what someone had said 
after a dinner at Lord Wolseley’s to Alfred Austin, who 
remarked in affected humility that he had “to write 
poetry to keep the wolf from the door.” 

“I see, I see,” cried the bored listener; “excellent, 
excellent! You read your verses to the wolf!” 

Time and again I was struck by Max’s sobriety of 
judgment and by the indefatigable zest he showed in 
trying to get the aptest expression for his thought. I le 
impressed me so greatly that, when Shaw gavx up writ- 
ing the theatrical criticism for The Saturday Review, I 
asked Max to fill his place. I was perhaps influenced in 
my choice by seeing his caricatures: they are among the 
best of this time; on occasion exceedingly witty, always 
interesting. Who can ever forget the one of Sliaw stand- 
ing on his head and finding the world funny from that 
position. “Still, in that posture, Shaw!” is Max’s cap- 
tion, and the lackadaisical limpness of Arthur Balfour’s 
pose is just as incisive. His picture of I-ord 'I'ennyson 
reading a poem to Queen Victoria is as contemptuous as 
Rochefort’s villainous but witty pun on her name: 
“This old stage-coach that persists in calling herself a 
Victoria.” 

Read the “Christmas Garland," in which Max panulics 
a score of his contemporaries, apologising, by the way, 
only to two of them for the liberty — Meredith and my 
humble self. 

I remember Meredith made me roar by asserting that 
all the parodies were excellent except his, which is just 
what all of us felt ! 

As a caricaturist. Max ranks with Forain and Sem, and 
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is not surpassed, in my opinion, even by the kindly hu- 
mour of Carlo Pellegrini. 

It is more difficult to place Max as an essayist: he 
has done two or three charming little sketches and one 
astonishing picture, “No. 2 , Putney,” which gives, per- 
haps, the truest and most intimate portrait of Swinburne 
ever painted in words. A little masterpiece in vivid 
reality of representment and sympathetic treatment: even 
Watts-Dunton is handled with kindliness. In the essay 
on “Laughter” he makes his confession : he cannot read 
Bergson, and wrestled in vain with Schopenhauer (I 
suspect he never opened his essays) ; worst of all, he 
could make nothing of William James : he was “insensible 
to his thrillingness, .llis gaiety,” he confesses, “did not 
make me gay; his crystal clarity confused me dread- 
fully”: in fact, William James affected Max almost as 
painfully as Henry James affects me. 

And now for my confession; I like Max, and yet his 
“Happy I lypocrite” left me cold, and “Zuleika Dobson” 
floored me. Though he admits, somewhere or other, 
that he always felt he could write stories like De 
Maupassant, his stories didn’t interest me, and as I grow 
older I can only read what interests me. h'or instance, 
the story of Max’s marriage, as his half-sister, Mrs. 
Neville, told it, interested and amused me c.xceedingly. 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Neville began, “Max was married, 
you can take it from me, legally married in church even, 
to a very charming and very pretty girl, and they’ve gone 
off to Rapallo on the Italian Riviera for the honeymoon. 
Max went through the ceremony beautifully, as such a 
dandy woukl, omitting nothing, not even the first kiss to 
the blushing bride. I could not help telling him how 
proud I was of him, and now, 1 said, as we were all leav- 
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ing the church and the bride was getting into the carriage, 
I must say ‘Good-bye, dear Max.’ Suddenly hi.s mar- 
vellous self-possession broke down; frantically he seized 
me by the arm: ‘You’re not going to leave me alatit' 
with her,’ he cried. And when I replied: ‘Indeed, I 
am!’ he looked at me reproachfully, muttering: ‘It is 
hardly decent 1’ 

“I laughed at his quaint embarrassment ; but I believe 
they are now very happy.” 

After this, one could hardly deny that Max Beerbohm 
is a humorist of the finest water. He is something more 
even than that. 

When I was put in Brixton Prison for a month for 
contempt of court, in the beginning of 1914, Max was 
almost the only writer who came to my help. 1 le put 
forth a cartoon depicting us both at table; a large bottle 
of wine stood at my right hand, and I was gesticulating 
vigorously. Max’s caption underneath it was, ‘‘'I'o the 
best talker in London from one of his best listeners” — 
and his own round-eyed, preternaturally wise-looking 
face was not his worst caricature. He adtled to the 
caption the hope that the scene would often be repcatcil. 

I can only say I could wish no better listener than Max. 

What a gifted family it was. About Sir 1 lerbert 
Tree, the actor, opinions may differ, but no one can deny 
his talent and his charming kindliness. I le was generous 
to everybody. And there was a brother Julius, who was 
a great gentleman and a man of absolute genius. I 
should like to do a portrait of Julius, for he was as 
witty as Max is humorous, and as good a writer of poetry 
as Max is a good writer of prose; but alas, his poetry 
has never been published, I don’t know why; even his 
humorous verse has been lost, or at least has never been 
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put into book form, and so the facts are lacking with 
which one might reconstruct a living figure. 

Mrs. Neville, too, is nearly as humorous as Max, and 
one can only wonder what that strange thing called 
“genius” is that this whole family should possess it in 
such an extraordinary degree. 



XI 


HENRI MATISSE AND RENOIR 

MASTER PAINTERS 

I T was in 19 ii or 1912, in Roger Fry’s memorable 
exhibition in London of the Frcndi Impressionists 
and Cubists, that I first saw a nude by Matisse — a girl’s 
figure. At first glance it looked crude, badly drawn; 
then I noticed that the bare outline gave a .sense of 
weight, and suddenly I saw that the drawing which 
seemed like a child’s drawing was, in fact, masterly 
in simplification, suggesting everything; full of meaning, 
just because of what it left unsaid, 'riie Cezannes had 
already made a great impression on me, and, meeting 
Bernard Shaw, I found that he shared my tceling, was 
impressed as I was impressed; certain iandscapes of 
Cezanne were astonishing; a 'I'ahitian, nude to<j, of 
Gauguin a brown girl thrown face downwards on the 
white sheet of a bed, like a famous Manet, atul almost 
as striking, I thought. I'ime and again I returned to 
study this Cezanne or that, and nearly as often 1 went 
to the Matisse for the astounding craftsmanship of the 
drawing. The other day I heard that Matisse was in 
Nice; I called on him, and told him how 1 admired his 
work. He met me cordially, took me up to his studio, 
showed me his latest sketches, and we talked- chiefly 
painting — for an hour or more. 

Henri Matisse does not look his fifty years of age: a 
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man of middle height, strongly built, with square shoul- 
ders; a well-featured face, noticeably broad and high 
forehead; round grey eyes; sparse hair; short, thin 
beard, and small moustache — all reddish auburn tinged 
with grey; he is neatly, conventionally dressed. No 
portrait here, I admit, because there is no predominant 
feature — Matisse’s face docs not suggest his talent — he 
looks a healthy, well-to-do bourgeois. Our talk was cut 
short by a girl, clearly the model whose figure Matisse 
had used in a dozen of the drawings and paintings scat- 
tered about. I took my leave ; but as he pressed me to 
call again soon, as he would be going to Paris in a 
short time, I called again two or three days later, and we 
luul another talk — this time more personal, intimate. 

TIis entire sincerity impressed me; there was no pose 
in him, no affectation, he was all given to his work. 

“Did you reach the mastery quickly?” I asked, “or 
had you a long apprenticeship?” 

“My life’s story,” he said, “is very uneventful: I can 
tell it very shortly. I was born on the last day of i8t>9 
at Chatcau-Cambresis (Nord). My parents, well-to-do 
shopkeepers, wanted me to be a lawyer, and from 
eighteen to twenty-two years of age I honestly tried to 
be an attorney’s clerk at St. Quentin. But there was a 
.school of embroidery on cloth foundcil by Quentin de 
Latour in the town, and I was so attracted by painting 
and drawing that I got up every morning, even in winter, 
and from 7 to 8 o’clock attended the classes. At length 
my parents consented to let me give up law and go to 
Paris to stuily painting. A painter in St. Quentin knew 
Bouguereau and (Jabriel 'Perrier, and it was to Bougue- 
reau that I went on reaching Paris. A curious choice for 
me — eh?” Matisse went on, laughing, “unexpected, eh? 
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I stuck it nearly three months and then resolved that I 
was too old for their teaching. 1 left them and went to 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and copied the antiques while 
the light lasted, naturally the old (Jreck sculptures. 
There I had the good luck to meet Gustave Moreau, who 
was kind enough to open his workshop to me, where I 
drew every morning from living models." 

“Did Moreau teach you much ?” I asked. 

“Nothing,” replied Matisse; “no one ever teaches us 
anything, and Moreau was too literary; they tlon’t see 
things as we painters do. In the aftenuKuis I went to 
the Louvre and copied the Chardins and Poussins and 
Raphaels: I’ll never forget Fragonard’s i.a Ix^on dc 
Musique,’ or Chardin’s ‘La Pipe’ or ‘La Kaie’ or ‘La 
Pyraraide des Fruits,’ or Poussin’s ‘Narcisse’ or 
‘Bacchanale,’ or Raphael’s Portrait of Haltlia/.ar 
Castiglione, or Philippe de Champagne’s ‘Dead Christ.’ 
I can show you a reproduction of my copy. Ail the 
copies I made at this time were bought by the h'rcnch 
Government and sent to provincial museums, h'or in- 
stance, my copy of the ‘Chasse’ of Annibal Carracci is 
in the Hotel de Ville at Grenoble. I only mention tlxis 
to show that I was a diligent and ratlier a successful 
student. I really loved copying masterpieces. Unlike 
most artists,” Matisse went on, “I like reproductions 
of my work: the more you give, the more there is in 
the reproduction.” 

“I see,” I cried; “I had not thought of that.” 

“But my true pleasure came,” Matisse continued, “on 
leaving the Louvre, when I used to hurry to the ruf 
Lafitte to Durand Ruel’s shop, where I could gaze my 
fill at the Cezannes and other Impressionists, and so com- 
plete ray view of the growth of art right up to our day. 
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“Some fifteen years ago now, a group of young artists 
got together and asked me to come and correct their 
work: they were nearly all gifted, so I consented, and 
soon the school grew to sixty or more, and took too much 
of my time and thought. I came to understand that I 
was wasting my time in helping others, that every artist 
has to stand on his own feet and learn his own lessons, 
and that I, too, must for the future concentrate on my 
work and leave others to their own inspiration. Since 
then I have, I think, done better. Now, from time to 
time, I have the joy to believe that this or that piece of my 
work has teal stuff in it, and may endure. That’s heaven 
for the artist. Besides, I have the pleasure to know that 
my work is appreciated more and more widely, and now 
makes life easy to me and my wife and my three chil- 
dren, whom r love, and who love me. And so I regard 
Irnyself with reason, I think, as a happy man, though 
I liavc more than one shirt,” and he laughed, gaily, 
charmingly. 

A little later I asked Matisse to dinner: he replied 
that he never ate at night, but he’d be glad to come in 
after dinner. When he came, I naturally wanted to 
know why he ilid not eat dinner. “For ten or twelve 
years now,” he said, “I have found the mid-day meal 
enough. It's a pleasure to eat when you’re hungry,” he 
went on; “I love my dinner in the middle of the day 
and eat like an ogre, and get a little siesta afterwards and 
tligest it all. But if I eat again at niglit, I feel heavy 
atul soon awake with a nightmare. I go to bed at ten 
and get up about six, partly because I want all the light 
I can get. I’ve almost perfect health,” he continued, 
“better now than when I was twenty. One must learn 
how to live. I drink very little, usually put water in 
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my wine or take a glass of beer; no spirits, no excess of 
any kind.” Matisse had practical wisdom and that 
astonishing French moderation that uses witliout abusing 
all the pleasures of life — a wise man and a great work- 
man! Several times in talking he illustrated some 
peculiarity of painting with musical examples. 

“You love music?” I asked, at length. 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied, “it’s my one recreation. I 
play the violin,” he added; “have always played it from 
childhood; but as I grew to some mastery in my art, I 
wasn’t satisfied to play my violin so hatlly. A master 
musician told me that if I practised for a year I’d get 
the comparative skill I wanted, s(» once I tcjok les.sons 
for a year and often played six hours a day, and, as a 
result, I am able now to please myself by my playitig, 
and sometimes my friends.” 

My admiration of Matisse grew, the more I knew of 
him, so at length I turned the talk to the strange 
development of the painter’s art tiiat has taken place as 
a result of studying Kakemonos and Japanese prints and, 
above all, the marvellous Chinese paintings. 'To my 
delight, I found that Matisse had gone to I.ondon, anti 
knew the wonders of the British Museum. “A [)oct,” 
he said simply, “showed me tlicrc all the marvels of the 
Chinese masters: it was the revelation to me of a new 
world. All barriers of race and time broke d<iwn be- 
fore the realisation forced in on me that these Chinamen 
a thousand years ago saw our problems and solved them 
much as we are solving them.” 

“We have the record,” I could not help breaking in, 
“of one Chinese master, 1700 years ago, who said he 
did not want a mere representation of life, but longed 
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to paint the rhythm of things; a more philosophic 
Rembrandt.” 

“I understand,” said Matisse, “but I love life, love 

to find beauty everywhere ; mere beauty ” 

“What about the younger painters in Paris?” I broke 

in, “tfie Cubists, so-called, and ” 

“Oh, I’m too self-centred,” cried Matisse, “too much 
occupied with my work. I have enough to do for twenty 
years yet. Monet is still doing lovely things at Giv- 
erney; he’s strong as a tree; he eats and drinks, takes his 
coffee and a glass of old brandy afterwards, like a young 
man; and works, works as well as ever; some of his 

latest things are among his best ” 

“Oh, you painters,” I cried, with a touch of envy, 
“you are the darlings of the gods.” 

“IIow do you mean?” cried Matisse; “we have no 
advantages that I can see.” 

“First of all, your art!” I exclaimed. “It’s the only 
art of universal appeal; the Chinaman, or Jap, or the 
Negro in the heart of Africa, takes pleasure in a paint- 
ing, understands more or less of its beauty and power. 
But we men of letters are prisoned among our own race. 
If they dislike us, and the mass is sure to dislike whoever 
does good new work (he nodded), we have no other 
appeal. Whistler, rejected in the United States and in 
(ireat Britain, sold a picture to the Luxembourg, got 
hung in Paris and praised, when still a youngster, by the 
French, and so managed at long last to impose himself. 
Great writers are not so fortunate.” 

“I see what you mean,” replied Matisse, “and I’m 
fain to agree with you, though the disabilities of the 
writer never occurred to me before. We painters arc 
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favoured; but we can make the road up hard enough, 
if we want to. My masters were Cezanne and Renoir. 
I never met Cezanne, I regret to say; but four years ago 
I got to know Renoir at Cagnes, and he made a profound 
impression on me. 


RENOIR 

“Ah I” Matisse went on, enthusiastically, “I’ve not 
told you of Renoir. Did you know him?” (I shook 
my head.) “His life was a long martyrdom : he suffered 
for twenty years from the worst form of rheumatism, the 
joints of his fingers were all immense, calloused, horribly 
distorted. He could only hold the brush between his 
thumb and forefinger, high up, for the finger was power- 
less, and all the inside of his right haml was seameil with 
wounds and cuts, distilling blood and pus that luul to be 
washed and attended to every little while. At the 
bottom of his back was a great running sore that went 
some five inches up the vertebra, and had to be washed 
out every few hours with disinfectants. A,nd yet he 
worked on gaily, full of high spirits and charming wit. 
For years before the end he had to be carried up and 
down stairs, could only sit a little while in one positi<tn, 
then had to be lifted and put in another; but lie weighed 
nothing; he had wasted to a mere handful of bones. One 
could pick him up in one hand quite ca.sily; his eyes 
held all the life of his body, his eyes and his tongue anil 
his poor twisted, deformed, bleeding paw.” 

“And he still did beautiful things?” I asked. 

“All his best work I” replied Matisse gravely; “as his 
body dwindled, the soul in him seemed to grow stronger 
continually and to express itself with more radiant case,” 
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“John Quinn in New York,” I remarked, “has flower- 
pieces of his that arc miracles of beauty ” 

“But his nudes,” Matisse broke in; “the loveliest 
nudes ever painted: no one has done better — no one. 
Often he would complete one in an afternoon; but his 
last work he kept by him for over a year. It is his 
masterpiece, one of the most beautiful pictures ever 
painted.” 

“And the .theme?” I asked. 

“Two youn}? girls naked on a bank of flowers,” 
Matisse continued: “‘God’s best works,’ Renoir used 
to call them, ‘,I lis supreme achievement.’ I know 
nothing more beautiful. His sons are going to give it 
to the State, though they were offered two hundred and 
fifty thousand francs for it when Renoir died a couple of 
years ago, and they are not rich. Oh, Renoir was a 
marvel! If you could have seen that little wizened 
manakin with the lambent eyes, and the picture growing 
in heavenly beauty at every touch; if you could have 
sect! lum and iieard him talk — sadly never! He would 
tell of the girls he had kissed — the best tiling in life — he 
would cry; and, dying, he enjoyed a smutty story, and 
wouUi tell one with superb verve when Death had already 
his hand on his shoulder and his hours were numbered. 
1 le used to love to tell stories of the earlier painters, his 
friends, especially how Harpignies used always to liken 
himself to a paireau (leek) : white above, but vigorous 
green below. 

“And (}uitc at the end, when I used to fear to call, 
thinking the blinds would be drawn, Renoir was at his 
best. Once when he seiuirmed witli pain, anti the brush 
dropped from his hantl, I cried to him: ‘Why torture 
yourself? You have done so much. Master! You may 
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well be satisfied.’ He turned to me, and the smile spread 
from his riotous eyes over his face: ‘The pain passes, 
Matisse ; but the beauty remains. I’m quite happy, and 
I shall not die till I have completed my masterwork. 
Yesterday I thought it was finished, that I could not 
put on another brush-stroke to better it, but la nuit (and 
he made a grimace of remembered pain) parte conseil 
(the night brings wisdom) ; and now I see that three or 
four days’ more work on it will give it a deeper touch. 
I shan’t die till I’ve given my best.’ And he laughed 
delightedly and went on with his work; the attendant 
had to lift or lower the picture every little while at his 
request, as he could only paint just in front of his hand. 
I’ve always felt,” Matisse continued, with tears in his 
voice, “that recorded time hoUls no nobler story, no 
more heroic, no more nfagnificent achievement than that 
of Renoir; dying in agony, yet determined tt) put all the 
loveliness of desire and all the beauty of nature, all 
the sweet joy of living into one deathless scene as a 

possession of men for ever, a blessing without alloy^ ” 

As Matisse spoke, the picture was etched, so to say, 
in my very soul; the poor dying master with his bleeding 
hand, the symbol of his artistry and all it had cost him, 
and beyond and above this, the sacred enthusiasm, the 
deathless endeavour, that would conjure beauty out of 
suffering and make loveliness immortal. 



XII 

H. L. MENCKEN, CRITIC 


I T often seems to me that criticism is the true art of 
this twentieth century. Creative art is baseti on be- 
lief, and there never was a period so empty of belief as 
the present. It isn’t only that we don’t believe in God 
or a future life; it is that we believe in nothinjj;; Goethe’s 
faith in tfie (iootl and the 'True is as ridiculous to us 
as the faith of Paul; science lias ilis-anchorcd us and set 
us adrift. We (luestion all things, and hold fast to 
none. 

And so criticism comes to be our creative work; 
Huncker t<ild us of the great musicians, and now, when 
the pen has fallen from his fingers, comes Mencken to 
take his place. 

Mencken I knew by reputation before returning to 
America in As the cilitor of the Smart Set, he 

had puhlisluHl some of my stories, and as soon as I met 
him I realised that he was “some one,’’ as the French 
say, a strong, defiant personality. About mitidle height, 
he’s sturdily built, with a good round head; large, rough- 
hewn, but regular features; and noteworthy, luminous 
blue eyes; the forehead is low, but broad and balanced, 
with a good chin: altogether an attractive appearance. 

Mencken aiimits that his school-learning is to seek; his 
first real teacher of style and thought was 'I’homas Mux- 
ley, and a better master no one could wish. 1 luxley's 
advice was idways moral: “Be honest, especially with 

I4.t 
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yourself; think before you speak; and wlien you iiave 
something interesting to say, say it as simply and as 
tersely as you can.” Such furmuhe do not cxiuuist the 
subject, but the roots of good writing arc there. .And 
now let me at once come to Mencken’s lieclaration of 
faith; in it we shall find his qualities and his limitations; 
it is so frank that in itself it constitutes a portrait. He 
writes : 

“I am against all theologians, professors, editorial- 
writers, right-thinkers, and reformers. 1 am against 
patriotism, because it demands the acceptance of prop- 
ositions that are obviously imbecile— -e. that an Amer- 
ican Presbyterian is the eijual of .\natoIe P'rance, 
Brahms, or Ludendorff. I am against democracy, for 
the same reason; it is indistinguishable from lunacy. 
To me, democracy seems to he founded wholly upon the 
inferior man’s envy of his superior —of the man who is 
having a better time. 'That is also the origin <»f Pu- 
ritanism. I detest all such things. I acknowledge that 
many men are my superiors, ami always defer to tliem. 
In such a country as the Ihiited States, of course, few 
of that sort are to be encountered. 1 lence my apparent 
foreign-ness ; most of the men 1 respect arc foreigners. 
But this is not my fault. I'd he ghul to respect Amer- 
icans, if they were respectable. Cieorge Washington 
was. I admire him greatly. 

‘‘I detest men who meanly admire mean things-— e. //., 
fellows who think that Roosevelt was a great man. . . . 

“My objection to Americans is that they like to fight 
with the enemy strapped to the hoaril. I lence the perse- 
cution of (iermans during the war, the robbery of Itelpless 
alien business men, the American Ia;gion, the American 
Protective League, the attack on Spain, the wars with 
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Nicaragua, Santo Domingo, etc. This poltroonery is not 
essentially American, it is simply democratic; the inferior 
man always shows it. 

“I am, tested by the prevailing definitions, a bad Amer- 
ican. I do not believe this country has the glorious fu- 
ture that patrioteers talk of. It will probably remain 
second-rate for a long while — a mere milch cow for Eng- 
land. Most of the American ideals, so called, that I 
know of seem to me to be idiotic. 

“I am an extreme libertarian, and believe in absolutely 
free speech, especially for anarchists. Socialists, and 
other such fools. . . . 

“I am against jailing men for their opinions, or, for 
that matter, for anything else. I am opposed to reli- 
gions, because all of them seek to throttle opinion. I 
do not believe in education, and am glad I never went to 
a University. . . . 

“My skepticism is intolerably offensive to the normal 
American man; only the man under strong foreign in- 
fluences .sees anything in it save a gross immorality.” 

I feel inclined to chortle and cheer as 1 read; here is 
a real man, one exclaims, a man worth knowing, worth 
listening to. 

Hut think of this as written by Anatole P'rance; how 
different it would be, how urbane and sweet; no defiance; 
scepticism deftly suggested; no contempt; good-humoured 
acceptance even of the bourgeois. Clearly the winds of 
Puritanism and the icy chill of brainless indifference are 
so strong in the States that Mencken’s honesty becomes 
a defiant declaration of independence. 

Now let us pass to his works: I am dealing mainly 
with his two volumes entitled “Prejudices.” Vincent 
O’Sullivan says: 
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“His book, ‘Prejudices: First Series,’ 1 have found 
the most interesting book of criticism which has appeared 
since George Moore’s ‘Impressions and Opinions.’ Some 
of the subjects are not as important as Moore’s, but that 
is not Mencken’s fault; you don’t find Verlaines and 
Degases and Manets and Antoine’s Theatre Libre fresh 
and unknown every day.” 

That seems to me a mere excuse and not valid. It 
would be easy to pick men to write about as interesting 
as any Moore dealt with, and as little known. If you 
have genius yourself, you can discover it on all sides. 
Long since Moore there have been discoveries in the arts 
of surpassing interest. It is now fifteen years since I 
discovered the art of the South Sea Islanders in the 
British Museum, and took Rodin to share my ilclight. 
Only the other day Roger Fry and other skirmishers 
discovered the magic in negro sculptures, in gotls and 
fetishes from Central African barbarians, that can be 
compared with the best Assyrian work; but Mencken is 
occupied rather with the obvious — another shortcoming 
of the country, and not of the critic. 

Mencken writes of Wells as the “late Mr. Wells,” and 
his judgment of him is worth quoting, because he sees 
that his deterioration began even before the war. 

In “Joan and Peter,” he finds that Wells is already 
beginning to take himself seriously a.s a prophet and seer; 
“In brief, he suffers from a messianic <leIusion, and once 
a man begins to suffer from a messianic delusion his days 
as a serious artist are ended.” 

“The prophesying business,” Mencken went on, “is 
like writing fugues ; it is fatal to every one save the man 
of absolute genius. The lesser fellow — and Wells, for 
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all his cleverness, is surely one of the lesser fellows — is 
bound to come to grief at it.” 

And there is better than this in Mencken. 

He notices that there are saving moments in Wells: 
“It was in ‘Boon,’ I believe, that his irony showed its 
last flare; there is a portrait of the United States in that 
hook which lingers in the memory — ‘a vain, garrulous, 
and prosperous female of uncertain age, and still more 
uncertain temper, with unfounded pretensions to intellec- 
tuality, and an idea of refinement of the most negative 
ilescription — the Aunt-Mrrant of Christendom.’ ” 

T’heti Mencken goes on to describe Wells’s rapid de- 
scent. “In ‘First and Last 'I'liings’ he preaches a flabby 
Socialism, aru! then, towards the end, admits frankly that 
it doesn’t work; in ‘'Fhc Research Magnificent’ he 
smouches an idea from Niet/sche and mauls it badly; 
in ‘'I'he Undying Fire’ he first states the obvious and 
then flees from it in alarm; in his war books he bor- 
rem’s right and left . . . and everything he borrows is 
flat.” 

And the .summing up : “A little shelf of very excellent 
novehs— -a shelf flanked on tlie one side by a long row of 
extravagant romances in the manner of Jules Verne, 
and on the other .side by an even longer row of puerile 
tracts. 

“Hut let us not underestimate Iiis best work because 
it is in such uninviting company. T'here is in it some 
of the liveliest, most original, most amusing, and withal 
most respectable fiction that Fingland has produced in 
our time. In that fiction there is a sufficient memorial 
to a man who, between two debauches of clap-trap, had 
his day as an artist.” 
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Now all this, in my opinion, is first-rate criticism. 
Needless to say, the man who can deal with Wells in this 
masterly fashion also handles Arnold Bennett just as 
decisively. 

Mencken says admirably that “Bennett by the route 
of scepticism arrives at sooth-saying; that he actually 
believes in his own theorising is inconceivable . . . his 
bedizened platitudes can only be accepted in America 
. . . and of all his books probably the worst arc his book 
on the war and his book on the Unitetl States." And 
then: “It would be no juggling with paradox to argue 
that at bottom Bennett is scarcely a novelist at all. Is 
there any character in any of these books tiiat shows 
signs of living as Pendennis lives or 1‘hnma Bovary or 
David Copperfield? 

“But though Bennett may fail in the capital function 
of an artist, he deserves consideration as a craftsman.” 

That, again, is the truth told precisely. But of all 
these essays, the one on Dean 1 lowells is the one I like 
best. 

“Who actually reads the Howells novels?" Mencken 
asks. “Who even remembers their names? 'Hie truth 
about Howells is that he really has nothing to say.” 

That is the truth about Howells, however the New 
York Times and its Professor Brander Matthews tnay 
puff and blow. 

Then I take up what Mencken has to say on Veblen, 
and find him delightfully characterised as “a geyser of 
pishposh” with “an unprecedented talent for saying 
nothing in an august and heroic manner.” 

Later he treats the New Poetry Movement, and, thank 
God, puts Edgar Lee Masters and Miss Amy Lowell in 
their proper places as absolutely negligible. “Vachel 
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LiiuLsay,” he adds, “has done his own burlesque. His 
retirement to the chautauquas is self-criticism of uncom- 
mon penetration. Frost? A standard New England 
poet, . . . a Whittier without the whiskers. Robinson? 
Ditto, but with a politer bow. Giovannitti? A fourth- 
rate Saiuiberg. I'izra Pound? The American in head- 
long llight from America — a professor turned fantee, 
.*\behu\l in grand opera.” 

1 !e dismisses them all — the bulls and ukases of Pound 
with the puerilities of Kreymborg. But alas and alack, 
he sudiieidy bursts into eulogy of Lizette Woodworth 
Reese, who, he says, “has written more sound poetry, 
more genuinely ehxiuent and beautiful poetry, than all 
the new jioets put together.” If he were in love witli 
Ei/ettc, I couhl excuse him; but I don’t believe he can 
even urge this mitigating plea! Mencken simply doesn’t 
care for poetry at all. 

I'hcn Mencken talks of the Heir of Mark 'Fwain — 
the celebrity of Irvin S. Cobb. He calls it rightly “a 
caressingly ironical spectacle.” And through six or 
eight pages he shows how thin and cheap Cobb’s humour 
is. And it is even thinner than Mencken guesses. He 
tells us that Cobh has a page on whiskers: 

"Wliiskcrs of various fantastic varieties are mentioned 
— trellis whiskers, ho.sky whiskers, ambush whi.skers, 
loose, luxuriant whiskers, landscaped whiskers, whiskers 
that arc winter tpiarters for pathogenic organisms.” 

Mencken iloes nut know that all this is absolutely an- 
nexed from a would-be journalist-humorist in England 
called Frank Kichanlson, who wrote on “face .seaweed” 
twenty-odd years ago. 

Hut perhaps the best piece of work Mencken has done 
is his portrait of I Icrman Sudermann. He puts his linger 
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with curious exactness on all of Sudermann’s borrowings, 
he even sees that the end of “Heimat” is an echo of 
Augier’s “Le Manage d’Olympe." 

“The trouble with Sudermann, here and elsewhere, is 
that he has no sound underpinnings, and is a bit uncertain 
about his characters and his story. He starts off furi- 
ously, let us say, as a Zola, and then dilutes Zolaism with 
romance, and then pulls himself up and begins to imitate 
Ibsen, and then trips and falls headlong into the sugar 
bowl of sentimentality. Lily Czepanek, in ‘Das Hohe 
Lied,’ swoons at critical moments, like the heroine of a 
tale for chambermaids.” 

This is an example of Mencken’s sometimes careless 
writing. By “sound underpinnings” he means intellec- 
tual grasp, what Rossetti spoke of as the one necessary 
thing in all high creative work: “sheer brains.” 

I am glad Mencken picked out “'I'he Purpose,” as one 
of the best of Sudermann’s stories. It is, beyond all 
comparison, the best thing he ever did. “The Song of 
Death,” too, is good. In fine: “Write off ‘Das liohe 
Lied,’ ‘Frau Sorge,’ and all the plays; a Sudermann re- 
mains who must be put in a high and honourable place, 
and will be remembered.” 

Then there is riotous fun. Mary MacLane with her 
“gingery carnalities,” and Robert W. Chambers and 
Pollard and Hamlin Garland, and the merciiant of mush 
called Henry S. Harrison, and the last of the Victorians, 
as he calls William Allen White, and finally Blasco 
Ibanez, the much bepuffed and absolutely tenth-rate 
writer. 

The second series of Mr. Mencken’s “I’rejudices” is 
not so good as the first, but there is one essay in it better 
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than anything in the first — the essay he calls “Roosevelt: 
An Autopsy.” 'I'lie whole thing is the most tremendous 
indictment of America and our American Government 
that lias yet found its way into print. He begins, as in 
duty hound, by contrasting Roosevelt with Wilson: 

“File frautlulence of Wilson is now admitted by all 
sav'e a few survivors of tiie old corps of official press- 
agents, most of them dcvn)id of both honesty and in- 
telligence. No unbiassed man, in the presence of the 
revelations of Bullitt, Keynes and a hundred other wit- 
nesses, atul of the Russian and Shantung performances, 
and <d' innumerable salient domestic phenomena, can now 
believe that the Darlor duldjliu'tis was ever actually in 
favour of any of the brummagem ideals he once wept for, 
to the eiiification of a moral universe. . . . 

‘*‘rhcy were, at best, no more than ingenious ruses de 
guerre, and even in the day of their wildest credit it was 
the Msfiionage .'\et atul the Solicitor-! Jencral to the Post 
Office, rather than any plausibility in their substance, that 
got them that credit. 

“In Roosevelt’s case the imposture is less patent; he 
diet! before it was fully unmasked. What is more, his 
death put an eiul tt> whatever investigation of it was un- 
der way, for American sentimentality holds that it is 
imiecent t(! inquire into the weakne.s.ses of the dead, at 
least until all the flowers have withered on their tombs.” 

Hut he goes on to explain Roosevelt in the most in- 
timate, astonishing way: 

‘‘'Phere wa,s, to his mind, a simple body of primary 
doctrine, atid dissent from it was the foulest of crimes. 
No man couUI have been more hitter against opponents, 
or more unfair to them, or more ungenerous. In this 
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department, indeed, even so gifted a specialist in dishon- 
ourable controversy as Dr. Wilson has seldom surpassed 
him.” 

And finally : 

“It is the official doctrine in England that Wilson was 
forced into the war by an irresistible movernctit from 
below — that the plain people compelled him to abandon 
neutrality and move reluctantly upon the CJcrmans. 
Nothing could be more untrue. The plain people, at the 
end of 1916, were in favour of peace, and they believed 
that Wilson was in favour of peace. How they were 
gradually worked up to complaisance and then to enthusi- 
asm and then to hysteria and then to actual mania — this 
is a tale to be told in more leisurely days and by historians 
without boards of trustees on their necks, h'or tlie 
present purpose it is sufficient to note that the whole 
thing was achieved so quickly and so neatly that its suc- 
cess left Roosevelt surprised and helpless. I lis issue 
had been stolen from directly under liis nose. I Ic was 
left standing, daunted and alone, a hoy upon a burning 
deck. It took him months to collect his scattered wits, 
and even then his attack upon the administration was 
feeble and ineffective. To the plain people it secrnetl a 
mere ill-natured snapping at a successful rival, which in 
fact it was, and so they paid no heed to it, and Roosevelt 
found himself isolated once more. Thus he passed from 
the scene into the shadows, a broken politician and a 
disappointed man.” 

That’s the truth, if ever it was written. 

Clearly this Mencken is a publicist of the first class; 
he deals victoriously with the best writers of his time, and 
in still more masterly fashion with the political guides 
and governors. No position can daunt him; no puffing 
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hoodwink; fie will sec for liimself, and state what he secs 
without I'car or favour. Only one or two journalists of 
this calibre arc given to any country in a single genera- 
tion; he ranks with the Lemaitres and the Shaws, above 
the CJarvins and the Bennetts. 

What, now, are his blind spots and shortcomings? 
I lis judgment of poetry, as we have seen, is worse than 
weak; he treats “'I’he Jungle” of Upton Sinclair as a 
mere compilation; he swears by all his gods that no 
propagandist book can be a work of art, forgetting the 
“Don Quixote” of Cervantes, and “War and Peace” 
and “Anna Karenina” of 'I’olstoi; and, worst of all, lie 
praises Mark 'Twain as a great writer: “a greater artist 
than Mmerson or i*oc or Whitman"; his “Huckleberry 
h'inn,” he asserts, is a masterpiece, and his “Mysterious 
Stranger” can never <iic. 

Well, time arul again 1 have given it as my mature 
conviction that Mark 'Twain is not among even the 
second-rate writers. But Mencken’s assertions force me 
to face the issue once more. I reail “I lucklebcrry Finn” 
thirty years ago, and thought it a fair boy’s book; but 
notliing more. Now I have read it again, and “'The 
Mysterious .Stranger” as well; and my readers can dc- 
citlc whether or not I jtulge righteous judgment. 

But between Mencken and myself the agreements are 
far more numerous and infinitely more important than 
the points of ditlerence. I le tells me he is getting more 
interested in the psychology of nations than in that of 
individuals, and twenty years ago that very study claimed 
me with a comjdete obsession. I wish to say only this 
about it now: if Mencken sees other nations as tlistinctly 
as he secs the American, he may throw new light on the 
unexplored accidents. It seems easy to know Germany 
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and Italy and Spain; but how hard France is to know 
really well! All the world knows Paris and the Fit/aro; 
but how many know tlie serious h'rance, the France of 
Le Temps and La Revue ties Deux Maudes f Every- 
body knows French meanness, the French grippe-sou, 
the France that lends usunously d la petite semaine; but 
who knows chivalrous h'rance, tlic France that, if this 
idiot Kaiser had proposed to apportion Alsace and Lor- 
raine ethnologically, as I proposed twenty years ago, 
would have embraced him and given up for ever all idea 
of la revanche? 

To say that Mencken is the best critic in the United 
States is less than his due; he is one of the best critics 
in English. In his absorption in criticism alone, and in 
a certain masculine abruptness and careless piquancy of 
style, he reminds me often of I la/litt, one of the few 
critics who belong to literature. In regard to creative 
work, especially to stories and plays, his judgment is 
often at fault, and always leaves a good deal to he de- 
sired; but in dealing with politicians and political issues, 
how sane he is, how brave, how honest, how surely lie 
finds the fitting word, the blistering epithet 1 And what 
a delight it is to hear this bold strong voice in the unholy 
din of sycophants and of the hirelings’ praise and blame 
which makes the American press the vilest in Christen- 
dom! And kindly Mencken is, too; kindly as only the 
honest can afford to be; full of the milk of human kind- 
ness for all those who choose the upward way. 
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Sl'.NATOR LA FOLLETTE 

W ill'.N I wctit West to lecture early in 1919, I 
tounil the forces of reaction everywhere domi- 
nant, not to say domineerinj?. 'I'he vague talk of “Amer- 
icanism, a hundred per cent. Americanism," was re- 
garded as intelligent, and stifled all thought. Three 
months afterwariis, feeling had changed; the returned 
soldiers ami the V'eterans’ Association, not the Wall 
Street Legion, hu«l alterctl and amended jniblic opinion. 

I lere ami there cheers were raised for the Constitution 
ami for freeiioin. A month later still, in February, 
i9io, the change of heart was more pronounced; and 
in Ma rcii 1 ventured to pretiict that a candidate, such as 
I liram Johnson, who pleaiicd for the Constitution and 
tlic elementary rights of free men, wouUl beat the rcac- 
tiotiary Woods and Lowdens to a frazzle. And this is 
what is Itappening now. Bernard Shaw’s phrase that 
“the lumdred per cent. Anterican was 9*; per cent, village 
idiot" had something to do with the change. 

b'.ven Mr. .Me \d<to, with wet finger outstretched to 
feel how the wind of popular feeling is blowing, lias be- 
gun to trim his sails to the coming breeze, for he had 
the impudence recently to speak for freedom and the 
Constitution— he, the colleague of the man who did more 
to violate the Constitution anti assassinate freedom in 
America than any other man living or dead. 

I will not argue about Mr. McAdoo’s chances of bc- 

J.5S 
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ing selected as the Democratic candidate. He may or 
he may not be; he stands no more chance of being elected 
as next President than I do, and that’s not saying much. 

There are millions of people in America who want 
something better than is offered them as yet for Presi- 
dent — something better than Wood, the representative 
of Wall Street, or even Hiram Johnson, the representa- 
tive, I am told, of the bankers and railroads and financial 
interests of the Pacific Coast. 

What about La Follette for President? ! Ic is about 
the ablest man in the Senate, and he has stood con- 
sistently for the rights of the people against this cap- 
italist despotism, with its smut-hounds and spy-hounds 
and licensed grafters. He is worth stiuiying, this sturdy 
little American who fights consistently for the right and 
for high ideals. Though short he is built like a pocket 
Hercules with massive, broad shoulders and leonine head. 
The impression he makes is of frank courage ami 
straight-forwardness. 

His book entitled “La Follctte’s Autobiography,” 
which is really a personal narrative of his p<ilitical ex- 
periences, gives us most of the facts about him that we 
need to form a fair judgment. 

It is informative, but not intimate; yet the man him- 
self is so sincere that something of his spirit can be in- 
ferred from the record of what he did. 

The growth of any soul must be .studied in youth ; and 
a young man reveals himself in his admirations. I lenry 
George’s book, “Progress and Poverty,” seems to have 
been the most important formative influence in I ,a Fol- 
lette’s early life; though one-sided, the .spirit of It was ex- 
cellent, and George’s sympathy with the workman and 
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his poverty appears to have influenced La Follette pro- 
foumily. 

A Cliiet justice Ryan made a speech to the graduating 
class at Maciis<jn, \Vis., in 1873, just before La Follette 
entered tlie University, wliich seems to have carried the 
youth off his feet; the Chief Justice said: 

“h'or the first time in our politics, money is taking the 
field as an organiscil power. . . . 

“Alrcatly, liere at home, one great corporation has 
trifled with the sovereign power and insulted the State, 
'{'here is grave fear that it, and its great rival, have 
c<»nfederated to make partition of the State and share it 
as spoils. . . . 

“Tile tiuestion will arise, and arise in your day, though 
perliaps not fully in mine, ‘Which shall rule — wealth or 
man: which shall lead-money or intellect; who shall fill 
public stations— etiucated and patriotic free men, or the 
serfs <if corporate capital?’ ” 

Acconling t<i Whuulrow Wilson, we are already the 
mere serfs of capital. 

'I'he I’resitlent <if the State University then was John 
Bascom, wliom I ,a loillette compares to I'anerson “as a 
source tif constant itispiratitm.” lie quotes advice of 
Basc<»n’s, w'hich is worth repeating. “Robert,’’ he said 
to La Follette, wfnt at that time was (iovernor of the 
State, “you will d<iubtless make mistakes of judgment as 
(iovernor, but never rnitul the political mistakes, so long 
as you make no ethical mistakes.’’ 

When La l‘'ollettc was elected to Congress in 1884, at 
twenty-nine years of age, he was the youngest member of 
tfiat hotly : hut he hati already fought the capitalist sys- 
tem. 1 Ic says he knew nothing of the underlying forces 
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that controlled, and still control, the whole political ma- 
chine; but he had been elected in spite of them, and he 
soon learned their power. 

La Follette wanted to get on the Committee on Public 
Lands; there were many land-grant projects pending, 
and he thought he’d like to grapple with the legal ques- 
tions involved; but he had expressed his Radical views too 
openly, and, to his disappointment, he was assigned to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. Rut there, too, he de- 
veloped “foolish sentimental” objections to robbing the 
Indians, and so came again into direct conflict with 
Capital. 

Early in his career he opposed a railway bill, by which 
a railway was to get Indian lands for town sites and ter- 
minals, and then he learned how the interests all fight for 
easy graft. 

Then in 1886 he made himself a marked man by speak- 
ing against the “pork-barrel” bill for river and harbour 
appropriations. It is a little astonishing to learn that 
this speech of La Follette was favourably noticed in the 
editorial columns of the New York Tribune aiul Sun. 
Today the capitalist journals are under more efficient 
discipline. 

As La Follette had been elected to C<mgress without 
the help of the machine and by the people alone, he <ic- 
termined to keep the ordinary people informed of all his 
doings and sayings. Accordingly, he began to semi out 
broadcast, copies of his speeches, together with exjflan- 
atory notes elucidating this or that point I le complains 
that this “kept him poor”; but it has certainly done him 
an infinity of good, and at least has kept him independent 
of the political “machine.” 

W^hen he was Governor he wiped out the whole system 
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“of ‘puir in State offices,” and he can now declare with 
truth that “there is less patronage-mongering in Wis- 
consin than in any other State in the Union.” 

'I'hose who wisli, can read the whole story of the hon- 
est man as American politician set forth in precise detail 
in this "Autobiography.” It is sufficient here to state 
that the corruption is more open, just as the sums of 
money involved are far larger, than anything known in 
luirope. The situation is well summed up by Bryce in his 
“.American Commonwealtli.” 

“'fhe doors of Congress arc besieged by a whole army 
of commercial and railroad men and their agents, to 
whom, since they have come to form a sort of profes- 
sion, the name of “lobbyists” is given. Many Congress- 
men are personally interested, and lobby for themselves 
among their colleagues from the vantage ground of their 
official positions, d'hus a vast deal of solicitation and 
bargaining goes on. . . . 

“'fhat the capitol and the hotels at Washington are 
a nest of intrigues and machinations, while Congress is 
sitting, is admitted on all hands; how many of the mem- 
bers are talntt'd, no one can tell.” 

According to La Follettc, nine out of every ten Con- 
gressmen are tainted — to say nothing worse. He sums 
up: 

“There can be no compromise with these moncyetl 
interests that seek to control the Government; either 
they or the people will rule.” 

We know now that capital rules as undisputed despot. 
But certain mitigating powers were created, thanks to 
La Follctte and those like him. A National Bureau of 
Labour was formed that collects and disseminates in- 
formation on all labour matters, and a Department of 
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Agriculture that renders much the same benefit to the 
large farming communities. 

But, after all, these are only slight mitigating influ- 
ences, just as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which dates from 1887 and regulates railway freight, is 
a mere lenitive. 

The truth is that President Wilson should have na- 
tionalised the railways and the telegraph and telephone 
services when he had them taken over by the State ; they 
are public utilities, and should be administered for the 
public benefit and not for profit, and still less for the 
purposes of speculative gambling and graft. 

La Follette, I believe, sees this, as every F-uropcan 
statesman of position sees it and admits it in private, if 
not in public. Fancy cut-throat competition between the 
railways of a country and the canals, when both should 
work together for the common good! The railways of 
Great Britain put the canals out of use, though everyone 
knows the canals afford infinitely cheaper transportation 
for heavy freight that is not pressed for time. In (ier- 
many, with State railways, the canal system was enor- 
mously developed, and helped the prodigious growth of 
German industry in the two decades preceding the world- 
war. 

When I met La Follette, I found him singularly open- 
minded and fair, eager to consider economic (luestions 
on their merits, willing to change or modify cherished 
opinions because of new light — transparently honest and 
sincere, with the driving power of an almost youthful en- 
thusiasm. He believes in democracy, though he does 
not shut his eyes to the fact that the majority of voters 
do not govern America, but a handful of moneyed in- 
terests. The evil is daily growing worse, one points out; 
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capital here is striving, through the Attorneys General 
and corrupt judges, to enslave labour; but La -Follette 
cries out: “ I'lie reactionaries will fail; we are sound at 
heart; America will yet lead the world.” 

I wish I could believe it; but the long imprisonment 
of Debs and Jim I.arkin have shaken my optimistic faith 
even in American democracy. 

As I have pointed out, time and again, capital is the 
vilest and worst despot yet set up among men. After all, 
the worst Czar or Kaiser is human. Nero and Nick, 
young arul old, have their weaknesses, and can be swayed 
sometitnes to mercy and generosity; but capital is pitiless, 
inhumati, and degraded to a low and sordid aim. The 
government of the United States in these last years is the 
worst known in recorded time. Tsar Nicholas did a 
good deal for art; the Soviet have done more: what has 
our (iovernment done? “Windy Bill,” as I called the 
Kaiser twenty years ago, did a great deal for German in- 
dustries; our (iovernment has done less than nothing for 
good in any department of life. And still La Follette 
is hopeful, and fronts the future with high courage and 
smiling eyes. 
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MEMORIES OF MARK TWAIN 

I WONDER why it is that I cannot force myself to 
like Mark Twain? I have never even told of my 
meetings with him, but I intend to do it now. 

I remember when his “Gilded Age” came out, and 
soon afterwards his “Innocents Abroad." I had hofied 
great things from him when I read the “(iiltled Age,” 
with its exposure of the corruption in the Kansas legisla- 
ture. A few years later I met him, and thereafter all 
my interest in him vanished. 

It was in Heidelberg. I was a member of the .Anglo- 
American Literary Society when Mark Twain in the 
eighteen-seventies came to that city. I was chosen, one 
of two, to call upon him and ask him to address us. 

My friend’s name was, I think, Waldstein, brother of 
Sir Charles Waldstein; I am not certain; at any rate, 
two of us went and saw Twain in his hotel. Me met us 
in a very friendly, human way, and promised to come and 
speak at one of our meetings if the evening could be 
settled to suit him. We told him we would make the 
necessary arrangements. He offered us cigars, and dur- 
ing our talk I told him how I had liked his “Gilded Age,” 
and how I liked Bret Harte. Thereupon, to our aston- 
ishment, he began inveighing against Bret Harte. “His 
talent,” if you please, “was infinitely exaggerated, and 
he was not honest He was a disgrace to literature, and 
had no real genius. He had cheated his publishers 
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out ot money. Had we never heard the story?” 

I shruggcii my shoulders. It did not matter to me 
whom Bret I larte had cheated. I knew that the man 
who had written “'riic Outcasts of Poker Hat” was 
throned In my admiration for ever, and I ventured to say 
that there was one piece of character-drawing in it that 
was superb. When the gambler, Oakhurst, realised that 
he atul the other outcasts were about to be caught in the 
winter snow, lie makes up his mind that it is too late to 
try aiul wake tfie camp, and goes quietly to sleep. Bret 
Harte says: "Life at best was to him an uncertain sort 
of game, ami he recognised the usual percentage in favour 
of the dealer.” 

I found exquisite humour in this and in Bret Harte’s 
paroiiies, but Mark 'Fwain would not have it. He be- 
came angry at otice, declaretl that he tlid not care what a 
man wrote ; a writer should pay Itis debts and be as honest 
as anybody else. “Bret Harte had played a disgraceful 
trick once on his publishers. 'I'hey had fixed a price for 
a book of ills at, say, .$3000 or .'t!50()o, the book to con- 
tain 100,000 words. Bret Harte wrote to them, saying 
that tin; hook was well uruler way, and asked them for a 
payment on account, 'fhe publishers sent him a payment 
on account, and did not hear from him for months. Fi- 
nally tiicy wrote to him aiiout the book. He told them 
he wouh! tinisii the book at once if he could rely on 
prompt payment. 'Ilie publishers assured him that he 
wouUl fiave a ciiequc as soon as they received the manu- 
script. A coiqile of weeks later they did receive what 
purporteil to be the manuscript, with a letter from Bret 
Harte begging for the money, as he was in dire need, 
'rhercupon tlic publishers sent the ciiecpie, without even 
opening the parcel. When they did open it, they dis- 
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covered that only about the first twenty paprcs of the bonk 
were there; the whole of the rest of the parcel was made 
up of letters and stray scraps of paper, and that was all 
the book they ever got out of Bret Hartc. 

“I told the publishers,” Mark I'wain concluded, “that 
they ought to have him put in prison. A man should 
be honest, above everything.” 

I ventured something about artists being insufficiently 
paid and getting anything but good treatment for su- 
preme effort, but that brought no response from T'vvain. 
He declared that they did not need to write unless they 
wanted to; they could make shoes or do manual labour 
of some sort. 

When we, the two envoys, came away we lookeil at 
each other. I was hurt to the soul. I saiil to my 
friend: “I never want to sec that man again; never 
again do I want to talk with him. Fancy his running 
down Bret Hartc on such paltry grounds !” 

“At any rate,” replied my friend, “he is going to speak 
for us, and so our mission has been successful.” 

“He may speak for you,” I said, “but I won’t be 
present at the meeting; I never want to hear his voice 
again; that is the man who thought ‘’Fhe Jumping I'Vog’ 
funny.” 

About a year before his death, I saw him at a garden 
party of King Edward. He walked across the lawn, all 
in white, with the American Ambassador, who beckoned 
to me, but I drew out of the way; I did not want to 
meet Twain. 

A friend of mine in Virginia once sent me a copy of his 
“Joan of Arc,” and asked me to read it. He told me 
it was a great book. I told him I would certainly read 
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it; it was a theme tluit commended itself to me; only a 
great man couUi do it justice; if Mark Twain had done 
it justice, I woultl never speak against him again, or write 
against him. 

Well, I sat down and read it. I knew it must be one 
of two things; either it was one of the books of the world 
or it was worse tiian worthless; whoever realises Joan 
of Arc, makes her flaming .soul live for us, will have done 
an extraordinary piece <»f work, h'or tlie chroniclers 
have tuUl of no fault or flaw in her; she is almost in- 
human in perfectness; her soul sways between two poles 
—one tile belief in her “Spirits” and in the heavens that 
open again and again for her, the other, the flame of her 
patriotism outraged by the vile acts of wandering bands 
of Ifnglish brigands who called themselves soldiers — the 
fair land id' h'rance lying like a virgin outraged by brutes. 
Being a h'renehwoman, J«»an can talk about sex-things, 
and does so talk to a captain, who thinks she would make 
a gtKul wife to him; she tells him boldly she would want 
“two sons-'-one to he I’ope, and the other Ca'sar.” A 
great h'rench spirit, if ever there was one. Fortunately, 
wc have a record of her trial, where her greatness of 
mind and jierfcct sincerity of .soul arc shown again and 
again. 

Hut Mark Twain makes a Puritan maiden of the great 
h’renehwoman. It is to me a tireadful book. I have 
never written about .\natoIe France’s attempt to paint 
jtian of Arc. I le was not able to do it. Strange to say, 
no one has tionc as good a thing as Sainte Heuve, hut the 
worst 1 have ever reatl is certainly this long, idiotic book 
of Mark Twain’s. 

'I’he other tlay another f riend prai.scd another book of 
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Mark Twain’s to me; told me that it would give me his 
pessimism, the bold way he accepted the inscrutability 
of life and the riddle of man’s existence. 

The book begins with a long essay on “What is Man ?’’ 
in which Twain represents the human being as a sort of 
machine moved by self-interest and no other motive. 
“Love, charity, compassion, benevolence, all the various 
words for self-sacrifice are nothing but camouflage; self- 
gratification is the sole impulse which dictates and com- 
pels a man’s every act.’’ Twain calls this placing be- 
fore us “a system of plain facts thafcan take the cheer- 
fulness out of life.” 

The next thing in the book is the story of the unex- 
pected death of his daughter Jean, who died in the morn- 
ing of December 24, 1909. They parted as usual the 
night before. The servant Katy entered in the morning 
to him with the words; “Miss Jean is death” 

He has written half a dozen pages on it that are very 
good, very sincere, and in their hopelessness desperately 
pathetic. On the day of the funeral he writes : 

“Jean’s coffin stands where her mother and I stood, 
forty years ago, and were married; and where Susy’s 
coffin stood thirteen years ago; where her mother’s stood 
five years and a half ago; and where mine will stand 
after a little time.” 

His last word is: 

“Now Jean is in her grave — if I can believe it. God 
rest her sweet spirit I” 

All that is manifestly sincere, I think; but it is com- 
monplace. No great word in it; no realisation even of 
what the “sweet spirit” meant to him. 

Lessing once wrote a letter on the death of his young 
son, half a dozen lines that go deeper than Mark Twain’s 
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ten pages. Lessing says: “How wise he was, the little 
fellow, t«) leave this world so early, before he had time 
to taste its bitter agony!" 

'I'hen comes essay after essay almost impossible to 
read: “The 'rurning Point of My I/ife,” an attempt to 
prove that there is no turning-point, that every act is a 
turnitig-p«tint. 'Fhen a long essay on “How to Make 
1 listory Dates Stick," an appalling thing, with child’s 
illustrations through it — an absolutely terrifying piece of 
stupidity. 'Fhen “'Fhe Memorable Assassination’’^ — the 
assa.ssination <if the Ltnprcss of Austria, which could only 
be made memorable by a realisation of the woman. No 
one who did not know her could possibly write anything 
worth while ab<iut her. On the surface, she was a poor 
creature who abandoned her high calling to go hunting 
ami amusing herself in foreign lands. Twain had no 
business to write a word about her, for he knew nothing 
of her; yet this is the sort of piffle he writes: 

“She was so blameless, the Lmpress; and so beautiful, 
it» miml ami heart, in person and spirit; and whether 
with a crown upon her head or without it and nameless, 
a grace to the human race, and almost a justification of 
its creation: wtittld be, indeed, but that the animal that 
struck her down re-establishes the doubt.” 

VV^hat snobbish piffle! T'licn I come to an essay on 
William Dean Howells, In which that tedious person is 
[»raised as if he were one of the great writers. Mark 
'Fwain says he read I lowells’ “Venetian Days” forty 
years ago, atul for forty years his ICnglish had been a 
continual tielight and astonishment. Well, 1 too read 
bis “V’enetian Days” forty years agf>, and maile up my 
mind then and there that there was nothing in I lowells 
for me. 
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At length I come to the most famous of Twain’s es- 
says, “Is Shakespeare Dead?” 

I should not have written one word about Twain had 
not this essay revived my memory of him, because he has 
used it as a vehicle to depreciate Bret I larte. 

He declares that anyone can tell whether a man has 
learned the terms of a trade by hearsay or by practice; 
whether, in other words, he has been there or not. He 
says : “I have been a quartz miner, and know all about 
it, but whenever Bret Harte introduces that industry into 
a story, the first time that a miner opens his mouth we 
know from his phrasing that Harte got the phrasing by 
listening, like Shakespeare — I mean the Stratford one — 
and not by experience.” 

This seems so important to him that he goes on to 
repeat it: 

“I have been a surface miner — ^gold — and I know all 
its mysteries, and the dialect that belongs with them; 
and whenever Harte introduces that industry into a story 
I know that neither he nor they (sic/) have ever served 
that trade.” 

Now this may all be true without being of any worth, 
but his whole argument is based on it. A lot of lawyers 
say that Shakespeare used law terms with knowledge of 
the trade; therefore he must have been a lawyer, and 
not a poet. Mark Twain seems incapable of seeing the 
plain non sequitur in his argument. He is not a lawyer, 
therefore he cannot judge of Shakespeare’s use of law- 
terms except from hearsay, from what lawyers tell him, 
and he does not allow for the patriotic snobbishness that 
has dominated England for the last fifty or sixty years 
on this matter. My friend. Professor Churton Collins, 
tried to prove to me once that Shakespeare was a master 
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of I.atin and Greek, though I had little difficulty in con- 
vincing him that he was mistaken. 

A little reflection would dispose of Twain’s argument 
in this interminable screed on Shakespeare, that is spread 
over about eighty pages. Everyone in Shakespeare’s 
time used law terms with some knowledge, because law 
and the quibbles of law constituted at that time the fav- 
ourite topic of conversation, ju.st as politics do to-day. 
It was dangerous to talk politics under Queen Elizabeth, 
even more dangerous than to talk politics in the United 
States under Wilson, and accordingly cautious people 
rulctl it t>ut of their conversation and talked law instead. 

When Mark 'I'wain decided that the Stratford Shake- 
.spearc did not write the jdays and that Bacon did, he 
wrote himself down a had critic as carefully as he could 
in fair long-hand. One point is always conclusive to 
me: Bacon wa.s a good Latinist, wrote the “Novum 
Organum’’ in Latin. Every tag of Latin used by 
Shnkes[)eare comes from one little school-book, “Sen- 
tcntiif Euerilcs,” or the Idementary I^atin Grammar, and 
when the printer of those chiUlish compilations makes 
mi.sprints, as he docs twice, Shakespeare copies them. 
Mucfi the same thing i.s true of Shakespeare’s French 
and Bacon’s. 

'Fhe other tlay Mencken told me that my judgment of 
Mark 'Fwain, in his opinion, was too severe. “I luckle- 
berry Idlin’’ he thought a good boys’ book, and “'Fhe 
Mysterious Stranger’’ was a real achievement. I had 
not read ‘‘Huckleberry idmi” since I was a boy myself, 
so I got it and read it, and “ Fhe Mysterious Stranger” 
to boot. 1 tlo not think “I luckleberry h'inn” among the 
best boys’ hooks, “'f'reasurc Islatul” of Stevenson seems 
to me infinitely better than anything Mark 'I'wain has 
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■done in this way; and one rather doubts whether “Treas- 
ure Island” is going to live. 

I took “The Mysterious Stranger” and read it care- 
fully. I cannot say how bad I think It. Take the 
opening, the first three lines: “It was In 1590 — ^winter. 
Austria was far away from the world and asleep ; it was 
still the Middle Ages in Austria, and promised to remain 
so for ever.” 

Saying that “It was still the Middle Ages in Austria” 
shows that the whole thing is fake and wakes you up out 
of any illusion, and the following sentence simply em- 
phasises the disillusion. Turn to the beginning of the 
next page and again take the first three lines of It : “The 
three boys were always together and had been from 
the cradle, fond of one another from the beginning." 
iWhat absolute silliness! Untrue, unthinkable. I turn 
the page and read: “He always kept coffee by him to 
drink himself and also to astonish the ignorant with.” 

Is it necessary to say that this “with” in the air is 
absolutely bad writing? 

Yet Mencken insists “The Mysterious Stranger” is 
fine, because it shows Mark Twain’s absolute disbelief in 
things. The Mysterious Stranger, or Satan, as he is 
elsewhere called, writes, according to Mencken, the true 
truth. Here Is a phrase of his: 

“Speaking as an expert, I know that ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of your race were strongly against the kill- 
ing of witches when that foolishness was first agitated by 
a handful of pious fanatics in the long ago. And I know 
that even to-day, after the ages of transmitted prejudice 
and silly teaching, only one person puts any real heart 
into the harrying of a witch.” 

This only shows that the Devil knew very little abcnit 
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history or human nature. When witches were being 
killed or torturcil, nine men out of ten really believed 
in them as enemies of religion, as the vilest beings in the 
world, just as you meet gcnul Americans to-day, espe- 
cially, I believe, in the League, who believe that all Bol- 
shevists and thinkers are enemies of mankind, whom it 
would he a good thing to harry, persecute, or even 
murtler. 

'The end the story docs show Mark Twain’s scepti- 
cism, hut it is almost precisely the same as that of Scho- 
penhauer: might almost he a translation from him, ex- 
cept that 1 think Schopenliaucr put it a little better: 

“No sane man can he happy, for to him life is real, 
and he sees what a fearful thing it is. Only the mad can 
he happy, and not many of those. The few that imagine 
themselves kings (»r gods are happy, the rest are no hap- 
{)ier than the sane. Of cour.se, no man is entirely in 
his right mind at any time, hut I have been referring to 
the extreme cases.” 

On almost the last page he docs reach a phrase, that 
“life itself is only a vision, a dream”; but he soon drifts 
into stufl like this: 

“Strange ! that you should not have suspected years 
ago, centuries, ages, cons ago I — for you have existed, 
companionless, through all the eternities. Strange, in- 
deed, that you shouUl not have suiipected that your uni- 
verse aiul its contents were only dreams, vision, fiction! 
Strange, because tliey arc so frankly and hysterically in- 
sane— -like all ilrcams; a Ood who could make good chil- 
dren as c:isily as had, yet preferred to make bad ones; 
wIh) could have made every one of them happy, yet never 
made a single hafipy one; who made them prize their 
bitter life, yet stingily cut it short; who gave his angels 
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eternal happiness unearned, yet required his other chil- 
dren to earn it; who gave his angels painless lives, yet 
cursed his other children with biting miseries and mal- 
adies of mind and body; who mouths justice and invented 
hell — mouths mercy and invented hell — mouths CioUlen 
Rules and forgiveness multiplied by seven times seven, 
and invented hell; who mouths morals to other people 
and has none himself; who frowns upon crimes, yet com- 
mits them all; who created man without invitation, then 
tries to shuffle the responsibility for man’s acts upon man, 
instead of honourably placing it where it belongs, upon 
himself; and finally, with altogether divine obtusencss, 
invites this poor, abused slave to worship him ! . . .” 

All this is a mere attack on Christian dogma, and 
shows that Twain has no understanding of the deeper 
scepticism of our times, that tosses aside all religions and 
questions not only the truths of science, but even the af- 
firmations of mathematics. 

I understand that someone has written a biography 
recently, pointing out that Mark Twain was sub-servient 
to his wife and all her New England conventions, and 
that this hindered him from doing his best work. No 
such excuse can be pleaded in the High Court of Letters. 
A man has either done great work or has not; if he has 
done it, it will be recognised in time and he will have his 
place in the Pantheon; if he has not done it, no might- 
have-beens will help him. I often say, genius does what 
it must, talent what it can, and the vast majority go after 
the pig-nuts. 

But is this all the truth about Mark Twain ? Was he 
not a great humorist? Is not “A Yankee at the Court 
of King Arthur” wildly, screamingly funny? Have not 
some of his witticisms gone into the language ? 
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I do not pretend to have exhausted Twain; the other 
day vShaw wrt)te to me tliat I underrated him: “Mark 
Twain had humour in Jiim,” he says, and no doubt Shaw 
is right in this respect; hut, speaking for myself, I simply 
cannot read him with any patience; his humour seems, 
to me, ftirced and unnatural; and his most recent biog- 
rapher, I really believe, has explained correctly his ex- 
traordinary shallowness of soul. I.ikc all small men, he 
wanted success in the tlay and hour, and was willing to 
pay the price for it. lie wrote for the market, and the 
million praisetl and paid him; he hail a gorgeous and easy 
life, and was a frieiul of millionaires, and went about at 
the erul like a glorifieci I fall Caine; but he wrote nothing 
lifewortiiy, not a word that has a chance of living except 
his boys’ books, “Tom Sawyer’’ and “I luckleberry Finn,” 
which may live for a generation, or perhaps even two, 
with “Treasure Island,” It amuseil me to see, the other 
day, that Swinburne classeil Mark 'I'wain with Martin 
'I'uppcr: that’s about his true place. 


XV 


MEETINGS WITH MAXIM GORKI 

I T is fortunate for a writer to-day to be born a Rus- 
sian. All over Europe he is accepted at once at his 
full value, and not seldom beyond it. Would Kuprin, 
or even Tchekov, have ever been known if they had been 
born in Germany or America ? Gorki is known all over 
the world, mainly because he was badly treated in Amer- 
ica, and not for any marvellous talent in his stories or 
essays; for it would be easy, I think, to prove that O. 
Henry, without being a great master, was easily Gorki’s 
superior. 

I have just read some hundreds of pages of his “Auto- 
biography”; there is a portrait of his beloved “grand- 
mother” in it that reminds one of (ioelhe’s picture of 
his grandmother in “Wahrheit und Dichtung”; but at 
the end you find that you have got nothing of extraor- 
dinary value out of the book. It is gootl Dutch paint- 
ing of poverty-stricken Russian home-life; but nothing re- 
markable, no revelation of character, no gleam of un- 
earthly light to give his picture enduring significance. 

There is a scene where “the little Gipsy,” so-called, 
dances at night in the cabin while an Uncle plays the 
guitar; the youth dances as one possessed, and of a 
sudden they call on the Grandmother, and she too goes 
to the floor and begins to dance. The music of the 
guitar, we are told, fills these strange creatures, old and 
young alike, with deep pity for all suffering and “pity for 
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themselves" and their untoward fate; tears fall, even 
from the claldrcn, and satlncss reigns. Then they all 
begin drinking, and even the youngest gets a small glass 
of sweet licjuor, and sottn, we are told, “a sense of happi- 
ness and well-being fills ail hearts, and they begin to sing 
gay nonsense-verses !” 

'riie whole picture is intimately characteristic; but we 
are all familiar with such scenes from Russia, and I con- 
fess that 1 am rather pu//lctl by the old Grandfather, 
the head of the household, who, on a mere pretext, takes 
his little gratnlchild ami heats him with a rod till the little 
fellow faints and has to be nursed in bed for some weeks. 
It really buiks as if there was a certain cruel strain in- 
herent in tliat strange Russian nature, ftir nowhere else 
in the wtirld are children beaten with such severity. This 
book of G<irki is interesting without being eventful. Yet 
it is praisetl, and his name i.s on every reader’s tongue 
throughout Christendom, as if he were among the Im- 
mortals ! 

‘‘Lucky fellow!” I say, in spite of the fact that he is 
in a Sanatorium at Saarow, and afflicted with tuber- 
culosis. Saartiw is three hours away from Berlin; but 
as s<»on as 1 heard that Gorki understands and speaks 
Italian, I made arrangements to go to see him. A Rus- 
sian author and frieml, named Ignatief, undertook to 
bring us together, ami one bitter morning Scheffauer and 
I met him at 1 1 o’clock and .set off. 

Saarow is really a summer resort, and famous for pine 
woods surrounding a beautiful lake. But, on arriving, 
the cohl air tttUl us that it was lunch-time, and accord- 
ingly we lunched in the restaurant at the .station, 'fhe 
food was good, the Moselle excellent, and one dollar paid 
for all that the three of us could cat and drink. Then 
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we walked through the pine woods, with snow feather- 
ing the dark branches, while the sun was sinking, a red 
wafer. Somehow or other the sombre pines and snow 
and the setting sun suggested Death, and we all walked 
silently, as though oppressed. 

The Sanatorium is a fine building, and a few moments 
after we entered, a pretty girl came down the stairs and 
told us that M. Gorki would see us. Ifp we went a flight 
of stairs, and into a small reception-room. 'Fhe girl who 
had conducted us disappeared through a door to the left, 
and a moment or two afterwards I was astonished by the 
apparition of Maxim Gorki. 

In spite of all I had read of him and about him, his 
appearance astounded me. Just as I Inul always pic- 
tured Tolstoi to myself as tall and majestic-looking, only 
to find that he was small and sejuat, so I had imagined 
Gorki as short and strong, and before me there is a slight, 
agile figure of fully six feet in height. With a word of 
greeting in Russian to ignatief, (Jorki turned and pre- 
ceded us into his sitting-room: he might be the (ierman 
Kaiser, I think to myself. 

As I enter, he is already seated, and motions me with 
casual hand to a chair. While he talks Russian to Ig- 
natief, I set myself to realise him. He is very carelessly 
dressed in a bluish woollen sweater that covers him 
from chin to hips. His hair is brown, tinged with grey; 
he is clean-shaven; his face is extraordinarily irregular; 
never was there a narrower forehead or higher cheek- 
bones; yet the face is expressive, and the eyes and chin 
at least normal. He is spectre thin, yet quick and abrupt 
in every movement; every now and then the short, bark- 
ing cough of the consumptive shakes him. While Ig- 
natief is translating his Russian into German for us. 
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(Jorki drums with his fingers on the table impatiently. 

'I'he reception begins t() appeal to my sense of humour: 
here we arc, Scheffauer, Igmiticf, and myself, all three 
writers of some standing, atul here a Russian vioujik, with 
certainly no more talent than Scheffauer, treats us as if 
we were importunate beggars at the feet of royalty. 

I am Inclined to smile at his rudeness, but restrain 
myself, remembering that (iorki has liad good reason to 
tlistrust and tiislike Americans, and especially American 
writers, who in his need left film to be torn by the 
Philistines. 

Ignatief tells me that (Jorki says he will have a lady 
on Monday or Puesday who can translate Russian into 
Pnglish easily and scrupulously. 

“Will he not speak Italian with me?" I ask. Ignatief 
translates; (iorki, still tlrumrning on the table with his 
right hand, answers curtly : “Nyetl NyctI” 

I'he Kaiser w»tuld be more polite! 

I believe there is some mi.stakc, so I launch into 
Italian: “I’ve just read y(Hir ‘Memories of Childhood,’ 
Signor (iorki,’’ I began, “and was infinitely interested 
in tlie [lietures you giv'c of Rimiari home-life; but were 
there no neighlunirs, no boys and girls outside the family, 
whom you came to kmnv? Was there no sex-life, or at 
least childish euritisify ?’’ 

I eouhi he sworn he understood me; for his eyes fixed 
me, and his esitressive face showed that he was consider- 
ing the {uiint raised in my question; but instead of 
answering me in Italian, he turned again to Ignatief and 
spoke ileeisively in Russian. “Ciorki says,’’ Ignatief 
translated, "that he cannot speak Italian; on Monday or 
I'uesday a lady will he here who is a perfect interpreter.’’ 

It seemed to me clear tliut (iorki misunderstood us and 
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the object of our visit; why importune him longer? I 
had heard on good authority that he had been plagued by 
American interviewers, who wanted him to condemn the 
Bolshevist regime, which he had declined to do. He was 
evidently suspicious and distrustful. After all, we had 
no business to intrude, we of the detested race. Yet I 
would make one more trial. I turned to Ignaticf: “Is 
Gorki going on with his autobiography? If so, I’d like 
to know if he intends to tell his love-stories frankly?” 
After another effort at translation, “Gorki,” I was told, 
“intended to continue his ‘Life’s Story,’ but would not 
use any great frankness.” 

At once I rose, excusing myself; Gorki seemed sur- 
prised, but Scheffauer and myself went out forthwith; 
Ignatief remained behind a little longer. 

Gorki seemed surprised at my abrupt exit, came after 
us, and assured us that in a few days he would have a 
wonderful interpreter — an English girl, with perfect 
knowledge of Russian: “would we come again?” 

I looked at him, smiling. To me there was something 
of the moujik in the man, something uncultured, common. 
“Please tell him,” I said to Ignaticf, “that I am fully 
repaid for the six hours’ travel by this wonderful inter- 
view!” And away I went, my resolution to go without 
more ado at least as plain, I hope, as Gorki’s impatience 
with us. 

On our way back to Berlin, even Scheffauer gave up 
the attempt to defend Gorki’s inexplicable rudeness, but I 
remembered that when Gorki had recorded his talks with 
Tolstoi, he had shown himself annoyed by Tolstoi’s fre- 
quent use of indecent words, even though he had to ad- 
mit that they were the best words, “the exact words.” 
The incident is worth recalling, for it paints both men. 
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“When I'olstoi liked,” Gorki said, “he could be ex- 
truorilituirily churrninj?, sensitive, and tactful; his talk 
was fascinatingly simple and elegant, but sometimes it was 
painfully unpleasant to listen to him. I always disliked 
what he saiil about women — it was unspeakably ‘vulgar,’ 
and there was in his words something artificial, insincere, 
anti at the same time very personal. It seemed as if he 
had once been hurt, and could neither forget nor forgive. 
T'he evening when 1 Hrst got to know him, he took me 
into liis study— -it was at Khamovniki, in Moscow — and, 
making me sit opptisite to him, began to talk about 
‘Varienka ( Hiessova’ and of ‘Twenty-Six and One.’ 
(Stories by (iorki.) 1 was ovcrwhelmetl by his tone and 
lost my fieatl, he spoke so plainly and brutally, arguing 
that in a healthy girl chastity is not natural. ‘If a girl 
who has turned tii'teeii is healthy, .she desires to be 
touched and embraced. Her mind is still afraid of the 
unknown and of what she does not understand — that is 
what they call chastity and purity. But her flesh is al- 
ready aware that the incomprehensible is right, lawful, 
and, in sjnte of the mitul, it demands fulfilment of the 
law. Now, you describe ‘Varienka Oliessova’ as healthy, 
hut her feelings are amemit- — that is not true to life.” 

“'riien he began to speak about tlie girl in ‘'rwenty- 
Six and < )rie,’ using a stream of indecent words with a 
simplicity which seemed to me cynical, and even offended 
me. I.ater 1 came to see that he used unmentionable 
words only because he found them more precise and 
pointed, but at the time it was unpleasant to me to listen 
to him. I made no reply, and suddenly he became atten- 
tive and kindly, anil began asking me about my life, what 
I was studying, utni what I read.” 

Plainly Gorki had thought that 'I'olstoi as a barin and 
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aristocrat was presuming on the fact that iic was a peas- 
ant and, as such, deserved no consideration, tliough it 
was sun-clear that Tolstoi had no such snobbish feeling. 
It had interested me intensely to find that Tolsttii, the 
religious enthusiast, a sort of Christian father born out of 
due time, was in so far a Pagan and in full sympathy with 
my longing for frank speech. 

After meeting Gorki, I had the true explanation : 
“Gorki,” I said to myself, “is still enough of a peasant 
to suspect the civility of sincere speech, and that alone 
shows him to be a smaller mind than one supposed. 
Besides, his ‘Childhood’ was too long: effects were 
reached by wearisome repetition”: in fine, I was “fe(,l 
up” with Gorki, and intended to put him out of my rniiul. 

A few days later I met MacBride, the Russian sym- 
pathiser and correspondent, and as soon as he heard me 
speak contemptuously of Gorki, he burst out that I must 
meet Gorki again, that at heart he was a gooii fellow, 
and deserved to be better known; and finally told me 
that on his first meeting with Gorki he had had a very 
similar experience, and at length told Gorki’s wife that 
if Gorki didn’t care to talk, he (MacBride) had no wish 
to press him, “in fact, didn’t give a whoop in I loll one 
way or the other!” At the next meeting, he said, 
“Gorki was human and very pleasant.” 

The end of it all was that MacBride wrote to Gorki 
and soon received a reply that Gorki had been really ill, 
but would be glad to meet me again and talk freely. 
Bit by bit, MacBride conquered my natural reluctance 
to spend another long, cold day in order to do justice to 
the moujik, as I always called Gorki to myself; and one 
morning we set off together to visit Gorki again at 
Saarow. 
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'Hiis time a Hnc-looking girl, who spoke excellent 
I'inglisfi (Icartit in Cambridge) as well as Russian, met 
us at the door and to(»k us upstairs. Gorki held out his 
hand to me, and smiled all over his face at MacBride, 
who was evidently a pt'rsana ^rata, and we all sat down 
for a talk. 

I told the interpreter that I wanted to know from 
(itirk! wlicthcr I'olstoi always used indecent language, 
(iorki nodded his head energetically, and said that “Tol- 
stoi always spoke as unconstrainedly as even a peasant 
would when talking in anger or intimacy, and Russian 
is very rich in indecent expressions.” 

“But yourself,” 1 went on, “why don’t you follow his 
example? hiven in ‘Childhoo<r there's not a word to 
shock an Mnglish priulc; why?” 

(iorki shruggetl his sh<uiUiers: "I don’t care to do it; 
everyone w<iuUi put it ilown to my peasant upbringing or 
igntirance.” 

I had divirunl rightly: some of the peasant earth still 
stuck to him and hampered his mentality. 

“You told Tolstoi,” 1 began, “of your adventure with 
(letiera! Kornet’s wife?” “Surely,” he replied, “'riiere 
you speak plainly enough,” I said; “did that please 
'Tolstoi ?” 

“< )h,” cried (iorki, “he usctl much worse words than 
I dill,” and he smiled at the interpreter and shrugged his 
shoulders mitst expressively. 

I lere is (iorki's story and 'I'olstoi’s comment on it: 

"When I lived in Ka/;m, I entered the service of 
General Kortiet’s wife as doorkeeper and gardener. She 
was ;i T renchwoman, a (ieneral’s widow, a young woman, 
fat, tuul with the titty feet of a little girl. 1 ler eyes were 
atna/.ingly beautiful, restless, and always greedily alert. 
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Before her marriage she was, I think, a huckstrcss or a 
cook, or possibly even a woman of the town. She would 
get drunk early in the morning and come out in the yard 
or garden, dressed only in a chemise with an orange- 
coloured gown over it, in Tartar slippers made of mo- 
rocco, and on her head a mane of thick hair. Mer hair, 
carelessly done, hung about her red checks and shoulders. 
A young witch! She used to walk about the garden, 
humming French songs and watching me work, anti every 
now and then she would go to the kitchen window and 
call: ‘Pauline, give me something.’ 

“ ‘Something’ always meant the same thing — a glass 
of wine with ice in it. 

“In the basement of her house there lived three young 
ladies, the Princesses D. G., whose motlier was dead and 
whose father, a Commissariat-General, had gone off else- 
where. General Kornet’s widow took a tlislike to tlie 
girls, and tried to get rid of them by doing every kiiul of 
offensive thing to them. She spoke Rus.sian badly, but 
swore superbly. I very much disliked her attitiule to- 
wards these harmless girls — they looked so sad, fright- 
ened, and defenceless. One afternoon two of them were 
walking in the garden, when suddenly the ( ieneral’s 
widow appeared, drunk as usual, and began to shout at 
them, to drive them out of the garden. 'I'hcy began 
walking silently away, hut the General’s widow stood in 
the gateway, completely blocking it with her body, like 
a cork, and started swearing at them and using Russian 
words like a regular drayman. I asked lier to stop 
swearing and let the girls go out, but she shouted : ‘You, 
I know you! You get through their window at night.’ 

“I was angry, and, taking her by the shoulders, pushed 
her away from the gate ; but she broke away, and, facing 
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me, quickly undid her dress, lifted up her chemise, and 
sluuited: ‘I’m nicer than those rats.’ 

“ riicn I lost my temper. I took her by the neck, 
turncii her routid, and struck her with my shovel below 
the back, so that she skipped out of the gate and ran 
across the yard, crying out three times in great surprise: 
‘O! ()! ()!’ 

“After that, I got my passport from her confidant, 
I’auHne—also a tirunken, but very w'ily woman — took my 
bundle under my arm, and left the place; and the Gen- 
eral’s widow, standing at the window with a red shawl 
in her hand, shoutetl: ‘I won’t c:dl the police — it’s all 
right — listen— come hack— don’t be afraid.’ 

“'i’olstoi,” (iorki tells us, “laughed until he cried over 
this tale, and got a pain in his side and groaned and kept 
on crying out in a thin scream: ‘With the shovel! On 
the Inittom with the shovel, eh? Right on the bottom! 
Was it a broad shovel?’ ’’ 

'I’hcn, after a jiause, he said seriously: “It was gen- 
erous in you to strike her like that; any other man would 
have struck her on the head for that. V'ery generous! 
You utulerstood that she wanted you?’’ 

“I don’t remember,” Gorki replied. “I hardly think 
that I can have understood.” 

“Well now! But it’s obvious. Of course she wanted 
you.” 

“I dill not live for that then.” 

“Whatever ymi may live for, it’s all the same. You 
arc evidently not much of a lady’s man. Anyone else in 
your place would have made his fortune out of the situa- 
tion, woultl have become a landed proprietor, and have 
ended by making <mc of a pair of drunkards.” 

I he comment is of a great artist; and it is no wonder 
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that Tolstoi went on: “You are funny^ — don’t be of- 
fended— very funny. And it’s very strange that you 
should still be good-natured when you might well be 
spiteful. . . . You’re strong . . . that’s good. . . .’’ 

And, after another silence, he added thoughtfully: 
“Your mind I don’t understand — it’s a very tangled mind 
— but your heart is sensitive . . . yes, a sensible kindly 
heart.” 

To sum up, Gorki finds Tolstoi “a cruel rationalist 
despite all his pleasant little phrases,” and 'I’olstoi thinks 
Gorki “very bookish,” and predicts “it’s bad and will 
stand in your way.” 

Tolstoi declares plainly that, when young, he wnis an 
indefatigable “pursuer of women” — only, instead of this 
paraphrase, Gorki tells us he usetl “a salty peasant 
word,” and confesses that “it was silly” of him ever to 
have been offended by I'olstoi’s indecent expressions. 

Here is Tolstoi for the first time painted in “his habit 
as he lived” : this is the artist Tolstoi, the man whom 
Turgenief admired. Everyone must remember how 'Eur- 
genief, in one of the last letters he ever wrote, begged 
Tolstoi to stop preaching and dedicate himself to his art, 
and give the Russian people two or three more deatWess 
novels. ... I regret that Tolstoi did not follow the 
good advice. And, incidentally, Gorki discovers him- 
self, especially in refusing to sec that the frank indecen- 
cies of speech were Tolstoi’s very soul — the artist in him 
driving to ruthless expression. 

When I asked Gorki why he did not profit by 'Eolstoi’s 
example and write at least his autobiography simply ami 
truthfully, he merely replied that it didn’t seem to him 
necessary to go beyond the conventional. “After all,” 
he concluded, “Tolstoi only used complete frankness in 
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private; in his books he observes the conventional limits.” • 

“But," I continued, "you have written with terrible 
frankness of Russian cruelty, why tiot of Russian love- 
making?" 

"I hate cruelty," (itsrki burst out, "it makes me doubt 
cverythitij' ; all my life I have asked: How does cruelty 
come to be ? out <»} what hitlden hideous instinct does this 
devilish lust arise? Ibnv can men find pleasure in tor- 
turintt tuher men? Vet in Russia both the ‘Reds’ and 
tfie 'Whites’ torture their victims to death with diabolic 
ingenuity !" 

I hail no esplanatiiui to give, for the same revolt 
against cruelty, and the same shuddering wonder at its 
prevalence, have tortured my heart since boyhood. 
Cruelfv alw.tys appears to me worse than mere ignorance 
---the lowest ilepth of tlepravity. 1 often say that every 
magistrate and every jinige should have to pass one week 
in an ordinary prison as a tatmmon ctinvict before taking 
a seat <in the judici.d heneh. I am sure that in a short 
time prisons ami pimishmcnts would he finally discredited. 

(iorki t<ild me tfiat he had just finisheil the third volume 
of his "Autohiugr;tphy," and had told a real story of first 
love in it; "hut m>t with I'olstoi’s frankness,” he inter- 
jected, "1 prefer the roniatific view." 

I could mtt help <|uestionittg him about the Bolshevist 
regime, and in especial about Lenin: he would not con- 
demn the Bolshevists, not even the dVheku witli its 
impris«mments atui h;mishments ami rleuth sentetices. 
"Lvery government," he said, "uses force to protect 
itself; wiiy blame the Bolshevists for doing what every 
(iovernment tloes ?" 

"But no otlier ( iovernmenf," i countered, "not even 
the capitalist ( »ovcrnmrnt of the I hiitcd States, has dared 
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to deport its own citizens. If other Governments fol- 
low the Bolshevist example in this particular, we shall 
have to found some new City of Refuge, or No-Man’s 
Land, where the outlaws may take refuge.” 

Gorki nodded his head. “The banishments of the 
Russian intelligenzia since November, 1922,” he ad- 
mitted, “are very hard to defend; but the world is not 
a particularly civilised world anyw'herc since the war — 
and it is not getting better.” 

I told him I knew Trotzky and Tchitcherin and 
Rakofsky and the rest pretty well; but, though I had 
met Lenin, I had missed him, formed no opinion of his 
ability; yet, from his position and from what 'I'chitcherin 
and the other Bolshevist leaders said of him, he must be 
extraordinarily intelligent, as well as gifted with great 
strength of character. 

Gorki nodded: “A fanatic of genius; he is convinced 
of the necessity of destroying the vast social and economic 
inequality of men, and is prepared to accept all means 
that lead to this consummation. 1 do not say he is right 
or wrong; some assert that his dream of equality is im- 
possible; but all of us are agreed as to the evils of the 
present terrible inequality of conditions — starving chil- 
dren on the one hand, and selfish milliardaircs on the 
other — and this urge towards equality is very Russian; 
and, after all, compare Lenin with your shifty opportu- 
nist, Lloyd George, or that shameless old cynic, Clemcn- 
ceau, or your dreadful Wilson, who betrayed all the 
causes he professed to love, and' Lenin shines by compar- 
ison. The mistakes of Lenin are the mistakes of an 
honest, unselfish man, and history knozos of no reformer 
who has not made mistakes, Lenin is almost alone in 
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acknowledging his blunders and in trying boldly to rem- 
edy them. 

“I sometimes try to picture to myself Lenin’s vision 
of the new world he is striving to bring to the birth. All 
men in it are intelligent and humane and unselfish : every- 
where are beautiful garden cities filled with majestic 
buildings: machines do all the work, man is at last mas- 
ter of himself; his physical energy is no longer spent 
on rough, filthy labour — it has been transformed into 
spiritual energy, and all his real power is directed to the 
investigation of the problems of life, how to diminish 
pain and cure disease, and make of this earthly life a 
divine progress to ever better and nobler conditions. 
The greater the man, the more daring his dreams. 

“Lenin has had the courage to begin the social revolu- 
tion in a country of peasants, nine out of ten of whom 
desire merely to become fat, comfortable bourgeois ; they 
call him mad ! Once more I sing the glory of the sacred 
insanity of the brave, and of these Vladimir Lenin is 
the most magnificently mad. 

“The future must apportion to him his place in his- 
tory, but I certainly can’t condemn him. I can only hope 
for the best.” 

After my first visit to Russia, forty years ago, I wrote 
in the London Spectator that a new birth of religion or a 
new form of society would come into being in Holy Rus- 
sia. After listening to Gorki on Lenin, I could not help 
feeling that I had written more wisely than I knew. 
At any rate, in this miserable Europe impoverished by 
war and made desolate by race-hatreds, it is not forbidden 
to us still to hope for redemption through noble unself- 
ishness ! 
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Yet, while I am transcribing Gorki’s eulogy, I hesitate 
to praise Lenin, for I have just read how the Bolshevists 
have executed Mdlle. Brussilof, the daughter of the Gen- 
eral who, according to Trotzky himself, has dt)ne so 
much for the efficiency of the “Red” army. Mdlle. 
Brussilof’s crime, it appears, consisted in hiding some 
church plate from the Bolshevists, and her judges of the 
Tcheka informed her that, if she begged for pardon, it 
would be granted her on account of her father’s services. 
She answered loftily that she would not ask or accept any 
favour from the blood-stained hands of the Russian rev- 
olutionaries. The next morning the heroic woman was 
taken out and shot. 

There’s a tremendous line in Shakespeare which always 
occurs to me when I hear Lenin praised. When Salis- 
bury learned that King John had got rid of Arthur, he 
declares that he will no longer 

“. . . . attend the foot 

That leaves the print of blood where’er it walks.” 

That, it seems to me, must be Lenin’s final condemna- 
tion: he was more despotic than the despots. 

Gorki’s loathing of cruelty and his real sympathy with 
Lenin made me realise that he was a finer intelligence 
than I had at first supposed. Naturally I cannot help 
putting Tolstoi far above him; indeed, the more I learn 
of Tolstoi, the better I understand Turgenief’s admira- 
tion of him: I only wish he had used what Ciorki called 
his “indecent frankness” in his own Autobiography. 
But, in any case, “Anna Karenina” and “Resurrection” 
are enough to put him with Turgenief in the front rank 
of immortals for ever; and it is even probable that 
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CJorki’s nicnHU'ics «>( liim will turn <}ut to he more Itn- 
portaiU that! all the rest of (Gorki’s writings. 

At any rate, all that (iorki .says of Tolstoi and of 
Lenin is worth remetnhering; and, if he sympathises more 
with the revolutitmary leader than with the great artist, 
that, too, is perliaps natural in one of peasant stock in 
our time. My final impression of (iorki was most 
pleasatit; as MacBtmle saiil, he is very kirully, and fair- 
mindetl to hoot, and a little irritability is to he excused 
in one plagucil with illness and an exile when past middle 
age. 
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OTTO KAHN AND LEON TROT2KY 

TWO GREAT CATl'AINS 


N O two men of my acquaintance arc more alike than 
these two; both men of action rather than 
thought; both, therefore, to be judged by their deeds 
rather than by their words. Somewhat alike in appear- 
ance, too: both stocky, strong, inclined to 8toutne.ss, with 
shapely round heads on square shoulders; in both the 
features are regular and prepossessing; the eyes in both 
faces the distinctive trait: Trot'/.ky’s large, lutninous, 
enthusiastic, flashing; Kahn’s quieter, cooler, more re- 
flective; both men have abrupt, quick movements; both 
like to talk, and both talk excellently; yet how differently 
Life has used theml The one a financier and millionaire 
banker, the other a revolutionary hero and a maker of 
armies who is changing the history of the world and the 
destinies of mankind. 

Yet, if I could bring them together and make them 
both talk, say on railways and their management. I’d 
wager a good deal that the differences of opinion would 
tend to diminish, and that each man would soon feel a 
certain respect for the other’s opinion, b'or the domi- 
nant characteristic of both men is fair-mi ntledness. 
True, at first blush, they would seem poles apart: Kahn 
standing for private ownership and management, and 
Trotzky for public ownership and public management; 
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but Kahn in wise ctunigh tt* avhitti tlsat rr^'- 

ulatuui uiul supersisiua arc nerdrii, and even pr.^tsi- 
sharing, wliilc I rut/ky should have leatued I'v non .>i 
his tiwn cvpcrieriic that ituliviiUial energy is itn aluafdr 
in every department id* litr and iiulnsfry. 

'rrnt/ky's power and praetual vvisiiom have hern dem- 
onstrated on so large a stage that they lan nmv hr taken 
for grantcii, and tietitre I end this miHpaiisun I shall 
give, at least, luir innviiuing pmoj of his astnutuhng 
patriotism and hernie i esiiUifiitn, 

Otto Kahn’s ahdity must appear tnim what he sviitrs: 
to make a great t<>rtunr in a nnjniiy uhiih has j-'inHti 
tcndohl in wealth in a tpiarfer «>t a leiitutv is nt.t in 
itsclt pnnd, though it may altotii presumption oj pl a^lu al 
wisiium. Hut, as otic reads him, one sees elearly nioiigh 
that he lieals with all the ijurstiuns in a htoad, tree’ 
minded fashion. 

When he eondmuis our rxeessive innime-tav on the 
highest iiuoinrs, he ailmits at the same time that "the 
arguments for a progressive inheritainr ia\ are unan- 
swerable aiul toniprlliiig Irom tfie sotial point ol view ” 
Hut it is in the ihapler entitled " I hr 1 ask Ahead ’ 
that Kahn is seen at his first; hr begins In jniftuig his 
finger on the weakest spot in our iloinestu polu y ; 

*'l wish,” he says, "we wouKl ereafr a l ederal Ifepart- 
ment of l ine Arts, sueli as esisis in many l uropran 
countries, and place at its head a man ot undrrsfaad- 
ing, vision, enthusiasm, sympathy, ami outstamling lajMi 
ity” 

Life in these States is ahominahly simple; their is no 
endowment ot art or iiteraiurr or siieiue, nuthoig Init 
business and tnaterial necib are taken into atiuuni by the 
(iovcrmiient, M>«scijuently all those who ssish to live by 
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the spirit, or who try to live by it, must endure a sort of 
martyrdom. The richest country in the world is the 
poorest in the endowing of art or letters or science. 

But if Kahn had been made Minister of Fine Arts by 
Wilson or Harding, with a tenth part of the revenue now 
devoted to our entirely useless army or navy, what a 
revolution in life and thought we should have witnessed! 
He would have founded Opera Houses and Conserva- 
tories of Music in every large city throughout the 
country; and, with Opera Houses, State T'heatres and 
Schools of Dramatic Art. Schools of Design, too, and 
Modelling would have been endowed in every State capi- 
tal ; and who knows but a State Journal might have been 
established here and there, devoted to truth and the 
progress of science and art. The mind of America, and 
the great heart of that wonderful people, might now be 
fostered and cultivated, instead of merely the alimentary 
canal. Utopia, one may cry; but Utopia is everywhere 
behind the actual, only waiting to be realised; and one 
brave, wise spirit like Otto Kahn might transform Amer- 
ica in a single generation: fancy an Otto Kahn instead 
of a William Jennings Bryan or a Billy Sunday 1 

Kahn is just as far-seeing and wise in what he says 
about the workman and his reward. He begins by 
speaking of him as a “collaborator with capital”; he in- 
sists that “his living conditions must be made dignified 
and attractive to himself and his family. Nothing,” he 
adds, “is of greater importance.” He goes on to de- 
clare that “to provide proper homes for the workers is 
one of the elementary duties of the large employer,” 
and if the small employer is unable to face the expense, 
then it becomes “the duty of the State or community. 
The worker,” he insists, “must be relieved of the dread 
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till 

of sickfics?^-, uiiriii|4t*yitiriie, .uul aUl *igr’T he hc>- 

siik*s» riitnigfi to fuivr li»r !uiiHrli, hvi witr jihI 

cfiiltlrcii, :i sfi.irc ut I hr tuinlurts *uui rr^Tr.tf i*»n^ til !'jr. 
t'fioiigli, 1.0 htv Hitiiirfliing ln% .iiu.l hr ritaHir.igcJ. hi 
tlir pradirr aiul rcniMrtb ol fhrift/* 

Trtit/ky \viiiilii grin *il rratiing thU tfr-^rripiioii t»l *t 
lT:i»pi«i; m1irrr» hr wimUi 4%k, ,tiif rjpi* 
talist siicirfy rvrr rvrn aitriiiptcii lo rrrair siirfi *i wtirk^ 
hravTii 

Otlii K.ihii Lirr'n ihin }ir .iilri'lil% lluil 

* 1 a!itiiir ill thr fni^f h.i% nuf ‘^rriirril a Tar tlrih' ; nhiiiiO 
that 'hsiHirfy fniH tailrii Im i!h aovlhittg likr tl% Inti ihity 
to lahiHir*'; fnif, hr ftitnigli “flir proif^i ul' rrrii* 

fication fuOi nig yrl hrrii ioiiiplrlrii, ftir wi.»rk g^oiig mi 
apaerT 

**Whrrr tnir in aina/rinmf aini thi'* 1 % iiiy 

only iiitfrrriitr with Rahn, ''whrtT, Imw f’* 

Nrvrr in fiiv krituvlrUgr tia-i ‘luOi hriirfurni work hrrn 
taken ill ti4iii| |sy any aulhoniy, •lavr wliaf hr tails tmt’ 
tcrilpCuoysJy **thr pairrnalisfii C itwrrntiiriii of i rrr« 
many/’ Wl ihr rrliiriiis inauguialrii hy Bi‘4iii4iak ivrrr 
carriril «Hif agaiirif aiui in sj-uir mI fhr oppM^iiiimt ui ,.ill 
the capifa!i'‘4 infrrrsts m t#r!'fii4nv Whnr has aiiW' 
thing ever hern ihnir hy iapital tt*r lal»mir 

I hat a fiiriii tikr Kahn 1.411 ilrhnlr tniiisrll info tsc'^ 
lievifig lhai 4 iajnfalrit stnirfy will rvrr ad m llir iti' 
trrcHfi «if fhr Wiirkiiirti, is tnir of thr inarvrU of srli- 
drcrjifimi. Aitirrua is fhr ri» hrst itniiilry hi tS.ir 
the olhrr iiay fiir i.ijnialisls pUmgrii ir* into war, prsiiiits*' 
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of even the small bonus they promised to the soldiers. 
And if in a struggle for life and death capitalists be- 
have so meanly, what is to be hoped from them in ordi- 
nary times? Strikes, Mr. Kahn, are being prohibited; 
the worker in the United States is being degraded to a 
wage-slave; his thinking leaders are being imprisoned 
for opinions and deported contrary to law and in defi- 
ance of the Constitution by the creatures subservient to 
capital. 

If Kahn had ever lived as Trotzky has lived, as an 
exile in poverty, in prison, he would be as convinced as 
Trotzky that the only hope of a decent life for the work- 
ing man depends on the workman himself. Kahn sneers 
at Socialism, as paternalism, and talks of “the level road 
of Americanism,” but Trotzky knows that the level 
road leads nowhere, and even his purblind Communis- 
tic State may yet realise some of the better economic 
conditions which Kahn, too, sees are desirable. 

But why doesn’t some Government give Kahn, or 
some one like him, power? Why has not this capitalist 
despotism of ours mobilised such a man and utilised his 
energy, capacity, and experience? I'hcre is not a single 
man in the whole Harding Cabinet of his ability and 
understanding; hardly one fit to be a subordinate assist- 
ant or even clerk to him. Had such a man been made 
Minister of Commerce, we should not have suffered from 
inflation and sky-high prices so long, and should by now 
have come to the aid of a suffering Iturope. But such 
hopes are miserably futile. No one can see above his 
own head, and the impossible task for any ruler is to 
select a subordinate wiser than himself. 

In despair I turn again to Trotzky, and I want my 
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The mere label is a disadvantage, an economic and so- 
cial handicap in every country in the world. 

Trotzky told me at once that he believed the time was 
ripe for a social revolution in Russia. I a.sked him how 
he would begin. “The most imperative need in Rus- 
sia,” he declared, “was to give back the land to the 
peasants.” Even before the serfs were freed, they be- 
lieved they owned the land, that it belonged to them as 
they belonged to it. There w'ould be no welfare in 
Russia, he said, till the land belonged again to the people 
of Russia. And they had been accustomed for genera- 
tions in their Mirs, or village committees, to liave the 
land apportioned by the elders, and this apportioning 
had been done, as a rule, fairly and wisely. .And the 
artels of the workmen showed the same desire of 
equality. 

I had, of course, known this, and so I could only 
applaud him heartily. 

“I have always thought F'rance,” I said, “the happiest 
country in Europe, because the land was divided up at 
the Revolution among the people; not the hest solution 
of the problem, but a great step towards justice, which 
has had, on the whole, wonderful results. 

“I do hope that you will be satisfied with nationalising 
the land, for the present at any rate.” 

“The time has come,” he said, “to nationalise all the 
instruments of production as well. 'The hour of the 
social revolution has struck.” 

“You frighten me,” I replied. “You will create a 
host of formidable opponents by taking the land. Why 
not wait, if you can, before trying further experiments? 
Let the good results of the first one become apparent 
before going further.” 
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“Russiii is ready tur lurthcr steps,” he declurcd, “and 
I certainly shall nut hesitate.” 

“it ynu take over the itistruincnts ot produetlun,’’ I 
went un, "yu will need tu pay captains of industry 
very hiKhly, and that wtU cause stnnc dissatistactiun in 
the rank aiui tile of ymir t umnuiniHtic supporters.” 

“You are niistaken,” lie rcplieil; "the orilinary work- 
man in Russia is fully capable of’ directinjj labour; he is 
educated iti social consciousness. We shall he able to 
prctiiuce just as well as heretofore, without paying more 
than ordinary wages,’’ 

I saw it was tm use pursuing the theme. The man 
who could ntake that .statement was certain tu find out 
his tnistake. 

“ The Ivu.sian," I wanieil, "is remarkahly intelligent, 
hut he is not likely to wurk harder than his neighbour 
unless he gets sotnething tnorc out of it than his neigh- 
bour is getting. ” 

"You arc snistakrn,” s.iiil I'ri f/ky again. "We shall 
all w<trk for Russia and fhe future.’' 

His iilealism appralet! to tne intctisely, hut did not 
convince me lor a moment. I frietl a new path. "Sup- 
pose,” i said, "that after faking <i\rr the land and 
nationalising it, you also tiationalise the railroads and 
form municipal and njiumunal markets for the sale of 
food and clothing on a entmuunistic basis, aiul leave the 
prodiictiofi of wealth in the hands of the profiteering 
capitalist for the time Iteing, at any rate.” 

"Why should we tnake two hits of the cherry?” he 
asked. 

"Because, to manage railroads,” I answered, "or to 
distrihute the products of labour, reipiires nothing mtirc 
than honesty : does not demand cvceptional ability; co- 
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operative stores have succeeded in England in competi- 
tion with capitalist stores, because of their greater hon- 
esty, but nowhere has the co-operative production of 
articles been successful in competition with capitalist 
production.” 

“Well,” he replied, smiling, “I think wc shall surprise 
you and prove to you that in Russia we can produce 
wealth on a strictly communistic basis.” 

“If you do that,” I replied, “I shall come to Russia 
as soon as the war is over, to try to uiulerstand the 
most unselfish people of whom history has any record.” 

“You don’t believe It?” he laughed. I shook my 
head. 

One other point of disagreement between us, I recall 
now with some amusement. 

“What will you do with the banks?” I asked. “Will 
you nationalise them, or establish a State bank, while 
leaving the private banks to compete with your State 
institution?” 

“We shall take them all over,” Trotzky cried; “we 
are sure to need capital.” 

“But you won’t get capital in that way,” I argued; 
“If you leave the banks alone, they may help you later 
to find capital; but if you shut them up or take them 
over, as you say, you will make all capitalistic Europe 
your enemy — why not be content ft)r the present with tiie 
land and railroads?” 

“We want the complete Social Revolution, tlie an- 
tithesis to the capitalist State in every particular.” 

“But, after all,” I broke in, “the capitalist State 
functions — responds, that is, to the most vital needs of 
the people; but who shall say that your communist State 
will ever function; it’s in the airl” 
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“If you think,” I cried, “that the English Government 
regards itself as an ally of any revolutionary Socialist 
and firebrand such as you, you are mistaken. Lans- 
downe and Curzon and Asquith — and, I am inclined to 
think, Lloyd George as well — regard you as more dan- 
gerous than the Kaiser or Bethmann-Hollweg or Flin 
denburg.” 

“Curious,” he said, looking at me with his great 
bright eyes; “this is the first time I have seen anti- 
British bias in you; why, man, however they dislike me 
personally, they can do nothing: they are our allies, allies 
of all Russians.” 

I laughed. “I assure you that they are accustomed 
‘to wrest the law to their authority,’ as Shakesfieare put 
it; you are safer anywhere than in English hands.” 

But Trotzky only laughed again at what seemed to 
him palpably absurd. 

A few days afterwards I heard that he had arrived 
in Halifax. A week or so later still, a mutual friend 
called on me and asked me whether I had heard any- 
thing of Leon Trotzky. I said I had not, and he told 
me that nothing had been heard of him since he arrived 
at Halifax. 

“Oh my prophetic soul!” I exclaimed. “Write at 
once to Washington: there you’ll hear of him. I only 
hope he’s not in prison.” 

He wrote, and it transpired that Trotzky had been 
taken off the ship and imprisoned by order of the British 
Government, and was only released after emphatic pro- 
tests had been made by the American Government; then 
he went forward to Petersburg, with the world-shaking 
results we all know. 
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THE RUSSIAN DELEGATES AT GENOA 

T hese articles on the leaders of the Russian Soviets 
were written in the spring of 1922 at Genoa, 
where I met most of them, time and again, and often 
heard their views in the making, so to speak, and thus 
learned to appreciate their sincerity. 'Fhesc sketches 
are not worthy to be called portraits: one has to know 
a man intimately before you can do a soul-likeness of 
him; these are but thumb-nail sketches: “snapshots,” so 
to say — taken, too, in a peculiar light. 

They have, however, a certain superficial value as 
giving the Russian leaders’ view of the revolution and 
the actual situation in Russia, and this view of theirs 
is supplemented by the critical appreciation of I'lmma 
Goldman, one of the best of ctintemporary observers. 
If I publish here Miss Goldman’s despairing, root and 
branch condemnation of I-enin, 'Frot/ky, and their re- 
gime, I do so partly because it is supported by the (|uick 
wit of Mrs. Philip Snowden and partly by the ominous ret- 
icences of Maxim Gorki; mainly in the hope, however, 
that it may help to discredit the arbitrary murtlers and 
imprisonings of the Tcheka, and perhaps persuade 
Lenin, Trotzky, and Tchitcherin that force is never a 
remedy, and that the tyrant is even less to be excused 
when he usurps power than when he inherits it. 

These men are all intelligent and of our time; they 
know that to stifle your adversary is a confession that 
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learned that Mr. Tchitcherin had several delegations 
to meet, so found it impossible to keep his engagement 
with me that day unless I could return after dejeuner — 
say about 2 or 3 o’clock. 

I said I should prefer to lunch at the Imperial, if that 
were possible, for I had learned by the “gos.sip" of the 
hotel that Tchitcherin was very busy and did not like 
interviewers or, indeed, journalists. So I thought it 
better to keep a firm hold on the forelock of opportunity. 

When I entered the reception-room at the Imperial 
Hotel, three hours after luncheon, two men were talk- 
ing at a table near the door on my right. As Mr. 
Tchitcherin, a stoutish person of gooil middle height, 
came to greet me, one of these men jumped up and 
hastened towards us; it was Raffalovich, now a Professor 
of French at Dartmouth College, on his vacation. I had 
last seen him in New York some three or four years 
before. 

He had been talking with Tchitchcrin’s secretary, and 
was kind enough now to recommend me warmly to 
Tchitcherin, saying that I was a famous writer and a 
steady friend of the Russian Soviets. I'chitchcrin’s 
manner, which was very simple and friendly, became 
cordial. We sat down and began our talk. 

I was struck at once by his nervousness, which seemed 
out of keeping with his soft plump face. His smile 
glints and goes; his agate eyes suddenly gleam or pierce, 
and then once more peer absently or resignedly; per- 
petual quick changes of expression; a mass of nerves, 
one would say, in spite of his rather stout figure. 

That’s perhaps the reason he dislikes publicity, avoids 
photographers, shrinks from interviews, though he is a 
great worker and never seems to think of rest or per- 
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sonal comfort. They say of him, in Moscow, that he 
works twenty hours out of the twenty-four, and often 
gives interviews at 3 or 4 A. M. Even here, in Italy, he 
usually goes to bed at 5, and is on foot again about 8. 
An indefatigable mind in a restless body. He treats his 
meals like his bed ; he is usually the last to sit down and 
the first to leave; eats absent-mindedly, now peering 
through spectacles at papers piled beside his plate, now 
looking up to smile at the remark of some colleague, or 
throw in a modification — always alert, his mind ever at 
work. 

“It seems to me,” I confessed, “that the case of Rus- 
sia has been badly presented, at least to the American 
public: the immense tidal wave in favour of equality 
came from the Russian people themselves; Miliukoff 
and Prince Lvov were moderately radical; as soon as 
their programme was known and their limitations felt, 
the people rejected them, and Kerensky, the Socialist, 
came to power. When his timidity in turn became ap- 
parent, he was tossed aside and the reins handed to 
Lenin and Trotzky, who correctly interpreted the will 
of the mass of people and satisfied their popular de- 
sires. They have ‘gone too far and too fast,’ as Lenin 
said, and are now modifying their original plan; the 
direction, too, has changed, nevertheless Lenin again, in 
putting the brake on, is the true exponent of the soul of 
the people.” 

Tchitcherin heard me with quick smiles. “That’s the 
truth,” he said, “that’s the fact roughly.” 

“To come to yourself,” I went on; “the English and 
American papers treat you as if you were a sort of out- 
aw.” Tchitcherin smiled lifting his brows: “What 
lo I care?” 
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“It does your cause harm,” I countered warmly. “If 
the English, for example, had been told that you were 
bred to diplomacy, like many of your family; that your 
father was a member of the Paris Embassy, and another 
Tchitcherin had been Mayor of Moscow, the editors 
would have treated your statements with more consid- 
eration; they are all snobs.” 

“You might go on to tell them,” he replied mischie- 
vously, “that my great-grandfather was one of the two 

murderers of the iimperor Paul in i8oi. Prince 

and my ancestor, 'I'chitcherin, used his scarf to strangle 
him, under the direction of Count Palish. 

“I don’t care a jot what they think of me personally,” 
he broke in earnestly, “so long as they lielp Russia; but 
they don’t seem inclined to do anything worth while," he 
added, a little bitterly I thought. 

His disdain of opinion, of prejudice, of appearance is 
the keynote of his character. 1 le meets the King of 
Italy with the same withdrawn expression he shows to 
a French journalist; he will not talk of the murder of 
the Romanoffs. 

“We in Moscow knew nothing about it, we were 3000 
versts away; and to tell the truth, we cared little. Arc 
six individuals important when 60,000 a day arc dying of 
hunger?” 

His mind sees things in true proportion and perspec- 
tive, and Tchitcherin is impatient of all considerations 
that are not reasonable. He stands for realities. 

The delegates of other nations are riding about all 
day in Conference Cars with a blue star on the wind- 
screen; Tchitcherin comes in from Santa-Margharita by 
train, and I’ve not seen him once in tlicse days in the 
solitary red car provided for the 50 Russians by the 
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voice; all made the same impression of nervous, highly- 
wrought sincerity; this man never paused for a word, 
took the first that came; he had nothing to conceal, and 
was not afraid to say worse of himself than his ill- 
informed opponents have yet invented. 

The illustrated papers have made everyone familiar 
with his personable figure, the longish oval of his face, the 
domed forehead, the small pointcii yellow-rethlish beard 
and careless drooping rufous moustache; the eyes are of 
indeterminate colour; they meet you more than fairly, 
sometimes indeed with a sort of appeal. One notices that 
he does not smoke; at table he may take a glass of wine, 
but just as often drinks water. He seems to have no 
tastes — much less vices — a mind with a passion for 
thought, pure intellect is Tchitcherin. A man who 
never forgets his mission ; bit by bit his earnestness gains 
everyone; I.loyd George treats him with special distinc- 
tion; give him time, and he will achieve something. 

Meanwhile, he has not made a single enemy; this is the 
peculiarity of all these Russians; they are winning friends 
for themselves on all sides by their passionate sincerity. 

I resumed the talk by saying: “The whole question 
is, can Russia get through without help?” 

His brow wrinkled. “We may have to; but the con- 
sequences must be appalling; we may have another 
famine next year; the seed is not sown yet, save in the 
Ukraine; it is difficult to sow; famine-typhus may become 
a plague and sweep over all Europe; who can measure 
the dreadful possibilities? 

“Sometimes I think,” Tchitcherin went on, almost as 
if talking to himself, “I must be a very bad advocate; 

I have a perfect case, the best a man ever had; millions 
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and they hold back and haggle and refuse I It is incred- 
ible,” and his voice broke. 

The reporters have told that when T'chitcherin on that 
Sunday, a month ago, signed the treaty with (icrmany 
his face was working and tears poureil down. I can 
believe it; he has real intelligence, and intelligence cannot 
understand inhumanity — the great word is always there: 

“They know not what they da!” 

I had nothing to say — no word more; lie was so right, 
and Russia’s appeal should have fouml an imnietllate 
response — a cordial response; but could hardly have 
found a better, certainly no sincerer or abler ailvocate. 

And yet I felt certain he would not get the help he 
needed; the bourgeois Crovernments, as he callcnl them, 
all feel sure that, left to themselves, the Soviet Commu- 
nists must fail and be rejected by the starving [leople; but 
I am inclined to agree witli 'i'chitcherin that the inference 
shows how greatly the intelligence of the Russian people 
is underrated. 

“The people know we’re doing our best,” he said; 
“they trust us and will wait. 'Fhc patience of our Rus- 
sians is astounding,” he added. "Who could fail to do 
his best for them?” 

But the sense of failure was on him, and its depression 
in his voice; yet who shall say? 'flic end is not yet, 
and what mortals call failure sometimes is better than 
triumph 1 

No wonder these Russian delegates were the only dele- 
gates cheered on the streets by the Italian populace. In 
spite of all the falsehoods spread abroad by the capitalist 
press of all countries, the Italian people, too, liave the 
conviction that this delegation speaks for them as well as 
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years of Tsarism. Take one fact — over six millions of 
children were fed steadily in the schools last year. 

The high schools and Universities, too, have about 
doubled in number, and those of us w’ho know the Art 
Gallery of the Hermitage at Petrograd must be pleas- 
antly surprised by the great increase to be seen there in 
modern masterpieces. One of the finest Watteaus in 
existence was discovered in a servant’s room in the 
Gatchina Palace. Two new Galleries have been opened 
in Moscow, thanks to the millionaires Morosov and 
Shtchukin, and there the modern Frencli School of Ihiint- 
ing can be better studied than anywhere, even in Paris. 
I am giving these facts almost at hapha/artl from the 
notes of Lunacharski, the Minister of lulucution; he adds 
simply that some five million illiterate adults have been 
taught to read and write in the last three years by the 
Bolsheviks. 

No such effort has ever been made for the humanisa- 
tion of man; and remember, please, that Nansen is re- 
sponsible for the statement that in 1921 only eight milli- 
metres of rain-water fell in six provinces of Russia, 
against an average of one hundred, and that even in 1891 
— the year of the last severe famine — thirty-four milli- 
metres fell. Yet the Allied nations, when asked at 
Genoa to help the famine-stricken, refused point-blank; 
and while Hoover boasts that we Americans have spent 
59 millions of dollars in charity in Pastern Russia, he 
says nothing about the 189 millions that we gave to Bak- 
metief without rhyme or reason. 

Gradually, but surely, the selfish greed of the Allies is 
forcing Germany and Russia into cver-closcr union, with 
results soon to become obvious even to the purblind moles 
we call politicians. 
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annexed territory, the Soviets have only defended them- 
selves against attack and have made peace always at the 
first opportunity, proving themselves eager to give rather 
than take. 

And this was only the A. B. C., so to speak, of a state- 
ment that grew in interest as he went on. 

now RUSSFA WAS RUINKD 

He tells you what the war did for Russia; how it 
exhausted her resources and diminished not only her 
territory and the number of her inhabitants, but also 
her productive capacity. 

Taking agriculture as Russia’s chief industry, Rakow- 
sky shows that arable laiul outside the Ukraine lias 
shrunk from 160,000,000 acres to less tlian 100,000,- 
000, and the producing power of the acre has also fallen 
more than 25 per cent 1 

Before the war, the harvest was always injured by a 
host of insect-plagues; since the war, this damage has 
grown to extraordinary proportions, because it has been 
impossible to import disinfectants. Before the war, 
Russia used to export annually some 70,000,000 tons of 
grain; to-day she does not produce enough for her own 
needs: cattle and horses have decreased nearly 20 per 
cent., while the smaller animals, such as sheep ami pigs, 
have dropped to one-half. 

The effect of the war on industry has been far more 
fatal. In 1920, only one-quarter as much coal was firo- 
duced as in 1913; but, thanks to the Soviet.s, this product 
has been doubled in tqai. In 1920, the production of 
petroleum was only 40 per cent, of what it was in 1913; 
again in 1921 there was a certain, though small, improve- 
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were 5000 steamers in constant daily use on our Russian 
rivers; in 1920 we had only 3000, and many of them 
were shockingly out of repair, or lacking in necessary 
parts. 

“We are only able to live in Russia by heavy import 
duties, duties even on sugar and tobacco. Our finances 
have all gone to pieces: 1,000,000 rubles is now called a 
‘lemon’ derisively on the streets in Moscow and Petro- 
grad and Odessa. A labouring man needs half a ‘lemon’ 
a day in order to live. 

“Our budget of expenses tells its own talc,” Rakowsky 
went on; “25 per cent, goes to the upkeep of the Red 
Army, 15 per cent, for the means of transport' — roads, 
railways, and inland navigation; to per cent, for public 
instruction, 5 per cent, more for building schools, lo per 
cent, for the public health, and practically all the rest in a 
special budget for the starving. 

“One last word. Before the Soviets came, there were 
only four in every too of our .solilicrs able to read uiul 
write; to-day the proportion is 85 per cent. No one will 
deny that we have done, and arc doing, more to educate 
our people than any other Ciovernment.” 

“All this while,” I br(»kc in, “you have said nothing 
about the Ukraine.” 

“True, time,” he cried, the great smile illumining his 
whole face, “but don’t imagine you’ve escafied. 'I'liis 
year’s seed has been sown already in I 'kraine; with ordi- 
nary conditions we should have an average crop — think of 
it — grain to export, perhaps. Besides, I’ve got our [)eo- 
ple to sow maize and make it the chief cereal, as it is with 
you in the States, and I expect wonderful results. Oh,” 
he broke off, “we must Iiave another long talk all about 
the Ukraine, the heart of Russia; but here is my wife, 
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ask her about it; tjcrc is the situation in a word: 

"Russia gave 4,000,000 soldier lives to the Allied 
cause, ami to, 000, <100 of women and children’s lives; for 
thanks, they inaiic war on us and blockaded us; we ask 
them now tiot to attme, hut to lend a helping hand, for 
they it was who thrust Russia into the pit. Never forget 
that, please!” 


A WORD Wllfl MMK. RAKOWSKY 

Rakovvsky seemeil eager and proud to present me to his 
wife, and mt wonder. M.ulamc Raktiwsky is above mid- 
dle height, very gotni to look at, with splendid eyes and 
rmmded <0.1! face, arul even better to talk with; for her 
.sympathy with the Soviet cause and her love of the 
Russian peojde warm all her utterances. She is indeed an 
apostle of the gospel uf labour, and Carlyle would have 
maiie a <lcathlcss portrait of her. 1 can still see her 
.standing firtnly erect while she confessed to me her im- 
patience with the wordy wars of the Conference, the 
irUertnitiahle hagghtig. 

‘‘These delegates,” she said, ‘‘all talk of their country’s 
interest; it is cgoiMu on every hand; but there is in real- 
ity only one interest, ami that is humanity, h'.vcry day I 
tell my husband that I want tt> get hack to the Ukraine 
and jt>in the other Russian women at work. I’m almost 
ashamed to rat liere in the sun while there so many arc 
starving in gloom. 

‘‘Mr. Rakowsky told you that he hopes the maize crop 
that he has imiuced our people to sow this spring will 
have great results; 1 hope so too; hut I have even more 
faith iti the work ami bjving hearts of our Russian 


wmtnen. 
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“Has the Soviet Government brought about a great 
change in this respect?” I asked. 

“Surely, surely," Mmc. Rakowsky replied; “hut you 
are coming to Russia, are you not? So you will see for 
yourself. Two things tlic Sov'icts hav'c achieved that even 
their bitterest enemy must admit and praise. I'hey have 
done more to educate the Russian children than was ever 
done before — ten times as much, twenty times as much; 
and you can’t imagine how eagerly the Slav soul longs for 
knowledge and responds to it. It is possessed with that 
imaginative sympathy that leads straight to wisdom." 

“You are indeed a persuasive advocate,” 1 cried. 

“I am a convinced advocate,” Mmc. Rakowsky went 
on, smiling, “and so would you be if you had lived 
through these last tragic years in Russia. 'The Soviets, 
both in Kharkoff and Moscow, are tioing all that men can 
for the groaning millions under their charge, and espe- 
cially for the children. 

WORK FOR CniLORKN 

“And this work for the children has called out the 
women’s assistance, and of the middle classes there are 
three women at work to-day for one that worked before 
the revolution. 

“We women will save Russia yet; the worst is over, 
I firmly believe. In the Ukraine, at least, the harvest 
will be fair, a good average. Of course in the Mast and 
South, on the 'Volga, there is appalling destitution — why 
does not America help ? Hoover, we hear, is throwing off 
the burden of the work. I can’t believe it: he knows 
our dreadful plight. Do you know him?” 

I shook my head. 
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‘‘Well,” Mme. Rakowsky went on, “do your best for 
Russia, and when you come there you will see that I have 
not exaggerated, A Government is only good in so far 
as it works for the future; no Government could have 
done more for the children than the Soviets have done 
everywhere in Russia. 

“You have no idea,” she added, smiling, as her hus- 
band came up to us, “how eager I am to get back to 
work. Am I not?” she asked, and Rakowsky lifted 
hands and eyes in recognition: “Italy cannot seduce her 
from her love of Russia I” he smiled. 

KRASSIN: THE BRIDGE BETWEEN WEST AND EAST 

Of all the Soviet leaders, Krassin and Rakowsky are to 
me personally the most sympathetic. The note of Kras- 
sin, the characteristic, is virile energy. One can easily 
understand, merely from seeing him, that he was a success 
in business before the revolution; a man above middle 
height, of strong erect figure and handsome leonine face ; 
the features are regular, the nose straight, the forehead 
broad, the chin pointed; the blue eyes meet yours boldly, 
the dark hair is powdered with silver, as is the small 
moustache and short pointed beard. 

Krassin understands our Western Europe, and espe- 
cially the British mind, better than any of his Russian 
colleagues ; he is, besides, a master-diplomatist, with 
both persuasive and driving power. It interests the 
English to find that this man talks security and cash, cash 
and security, as ably as their ablest, while never for- 
getting that he pleads a question of life and death for 
millions of innocent beings. 

Krassin was not a Communist before the war, as 
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Tchitcherin was, or Rakowsky. He watched the revolu- 
tion sympathetically, and finally accepted the Soviet 
Government of Ivcnin and Trotzky because iic saw it was 
desired by "the Russian people, was in the truest sense a 
great popular movement; consequently his view of the 
Bolshevik.regime may be taken as fairly -correct. I Ie«ays 
now that the Soviet Government is firmly established: 
“It will last our time, at least, and really I.cnin and 
Trotzky and Tchitcherin have shown great qualities, and 
time and again extraordinary practical wisdom. 'Fhcir 
difficulties have been almost insuperable, and the Allies 
are to blame for the worst of them; I don’t attribute the 
drought and famine to the Allies," he added, with grim 
humour, “though Lord Northclifte declaretl that they 
were due to the Bolsheviki; but, if a fair balance could 
be struck, I am sure the Allies would be found to be 
deeply in debt to Russia.” 

‘Tou speak as if you feared the outcome?” I ques- 
tioned. 

"I do,” he replied, and an expression of pain swept 
across his face. I then noticed for the first time that, 
under the courageous self-confidence of his manner, there 
was a deep melancholy in his fine face, as of one who 
had long ago realised: 

“The weary weight of this unintelligible world." 

“What is your greatest difficulty?” I asked. 

“The sheer ignorance of the Allies,” he replied, “and 
their lack of Imaginative insight. We may yet get 
something from Britain; but France and Belgium wish to 
force us to give back to their former owners, atul par- 
ticularly to their compatriots, all the private property 
nationalised by the Soviets. That’s asking too much,” 
he went on, “and they won’t get it; but they might get a 
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fair amount of compensation if they were a little more 
conciliatory. I still have hopes," he added, “for the 
best heads in Itngland arc extraordinarily sympathetic 
and intelligent.’’ 

Krassin is the bridge, so to speak, between the 
I'ajuality-urge of Soviet Russia and the capitalistic in- 
dividualism ol the Allied Governments. He is respected 
and liked in botli camps; yet he is heart and mind now 
with the S<»vict8. Moreover, his influence on Lenin, as 
an oUl school-fellow, is said to be stronger than that of 
anyone else. 

1 have trie'll in these articles to give my readers the 
impression that meeting and talking with the Russian 
delegates to Genoa made upon me. If 1 could convey 
to them a part even of the enthusiasm and passionate de- 
votion that flashed upon me from Mme. Rakowsky, I 
should be doing better than my best. 

But here is the bare truth: Of the five delegates, 
three seemed to me extraordinary men, men who would 
be marked and distinguished in any company on earth; 
I'chitcherin, a pure intelligence studying the affairs of the 
time as a moment in the evolution of mankind, recognis- 
ing that the urge to equality is the note of to-day and 
to-morrow, just as liberty was the battle-cry of the two or 
three preceding centuries. 

Krassin, a man of the world, understanding all the 
egoisms, .seeking to modify opposition by every sort of 
argument, convinced himself, as 'rchitchcrin too is con- 
vinced, that anything done to lift Russia out of the mud 
is work of the liighest value to humanity. 

Rakowsky, a born ruler and administrator — a Com- 
munist from his youth up in t8Hq — a thinker who be- 
lieves that the collective effort, if wisely directed, will 
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produce even greater material benefits than self- 
thwarting individualism, a sort of Henry Ford sub- 
limated above self, who rejoices in the opportunity his 
great position gives him, and is resolved by study and 
reflection to do all he can for others and so realise, as 
Schiller said finely, all the dreams of his youth. 

And last of all, but not least, Mme. Rakowsky, who 
interpreted for me the self-sacrificing devotion which is, 
so to speak, the perfume of the Slav soul. 

I have said nothing of Litvinoff and Joffc. I saw too 
little of them to get intimate, deep impressions: 

Litvinoff seems a cheerful Marxian, who delights in 
outwitting the French delegates on the Sub-Commission; 
as they grow voluble and insistent, he smiles arul, unper- 
turbed, becomes positively bland as they boil over. 

Joffe I could picture, but he is best seen in Jo. David- 
son’s excellent bust; for by nature he is silent and seems 
happy; broad he is, and strong too, with excellent fea- 
tures and full black beard mottled picturesquely with grey 
and silver — an hilizabcthan face, with confident, kind 
eyes that seem lifted above all contention or suffering in 
immemorial placidity. He delights in praising Siberia 
— climate, inhabitants, opportunities — he was for some 
years in prison there, it appears, as was Trof/.ky; but 
prison, even in Siberia, left no scars or sores on Joffc: 
he is by nature a happy philosopher. 

Krassin has invited me to go to Moscow with him; I 
shall go with a heart and a half, and hope, too, to fulfil 
Mme. Rakowsky’s wish that I might study the Russian 
situation from Kharkoff as well as Moscow, for it is 
South Russia, she reminds me, that was first called 
“Holy Russia.” 
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EMMA GOLDMAN, THE FAMOUS 
ANARCHIST 

M en stone the prophets still, and persecute those 
sent to them to point the upward way! In prison 
oft, this female St. Paul, an exile now and outcast from 
her own, living in Berlin even on sufferance from six 
months’ permission to six months, and no asylum, no 
place of rest in the wide world, if this be denied her; yet 
courageous still, and uncomplaining, full, indeed, of joy- 
ous energy and pregnant with plans of work. 

'Flunk of it. She might be rotten to the teeth with self- 
indulgence, one foul infectious sore, leprous or syphilitic, 
and men would take her to their pity, nurses would wait 
on her by night and day, doctors would minister to her 
with all their skill; but try to teach and guide mankind, 
be brave and true, hearken only to the God-given inspira- 
tion of your soul, live resolutely to the highest in you, 
and men will treat you as they treat a mad dog and, in 
their fear and hate, drive you from pillar to post, hound 
you through the world, to punish and torture and kill. 
“What harm have I done?” cries the victim. 

“None; you have tried to do us good — to Calvary 
with you.” 

As she comes towards me in the hall of the hotel, I 
scan her with curious sympathy, reverence even. Clearly 
not for ornament, this unpretentious, quick-moving lit- 
tle person; her hat “looks as if it had been stuffed in her 
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pocket,” I tell her, laughing; “my head,” she counters, 
smiling, “is made for a rope, not for a hat.” V'ery 
short, some inches less than Hve feet liigh; but strongly 
built, and carrying herself sturdily. No one would take 
her for a Jewess, this Gretchen, with her grey-blue eyes, 
brown hair, and undetermined features. Slie is very 
short-sighted, too, and has to wear glasses at all times. 
Her unprepossessing appearance, I imagine, must have 
had its inlluence in strengthening her character. But 
she would not have it. “In youth,” she said, “my fair 
skin and eyes brought me more suitors than 1 knew what 
to do with, and even now,” she added, “1 manage to get 
all the love I want.” 

One notices at once that she has a pleasant voice of 
good range, and is wholly free of any aftectation or man- 
nerism. She is herself alone, as greatness can affonl to 
be. In a little while you remark that her eyes always 
meet yours openly, and if you get her to talk of her ex- 
periences in Soviet Russia, or in American pri.son.s, she 
will astonish you with the width and depth of her knowl- 
edge and the uncanny impartiality that sliines through 
all she says. Verily those who live with truth have their 
reward: their words carry conviction. 

“A most remarkable woman,” you catch yourself say- 
ing at the end of an hour; and when you have known her 
for fifteen years, as I have, you will understand wfiy I 
write of George Hliot, I'imma (Joldman, and Olive 
Schreiner as the three greatest women I have ever met. 
Two out of the three are Jewesses; and, if I added tliree 
more heroines to my list, the proportion would not be 
altered, for I would name Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Schus- 
ter, and Christine Rossetti. And why should I hesitate 
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to confess it: the greatest of them all, in my opinion, is 
Emma Goldman. 

I know many well-meaning people will hold up their 
hands at this, and pedantic critics will wonder whether 
I have the right to compare a mere agitator and journal- 
ist with an artist like George Eliot. “What has Miss 
Goldman done,” they will ask, “that can be compared 
with ‘Silas Marner’ or ‘The Mill on the Floss’?” 

Well, I have the advantage of having known and 
admired George Eliot; yet I am sure that she who al- 
ways called herself Mrs. Lewis was far inferior to 
'Emma CJoldman in courage, and there is no page in 
(Jeorge I'Uiot that for sublimity can compare with Emma 
(loldman’s confession of how she lost her sympathy 
with Bolshevism and the Russian revolutionaries. In 
due course 1 will put it before my readers, and they shall 
judge. I lere 1 can only say that the love of truth and 
high loyalty to the ideal revealed in this change of atti- 
tiule puts Emma Goldman among the heroic leaders 
and guides of humanity for ever. 

She is now fifty-three years of age, having been born 
in 1S69 in Kovno, on the German-Russian border — a 
product of the best in Germany, Russia, and Jewry. I 
have been deeply interested in her ever since we first 
met in New York — in 1909, I think; my book, “The 
Bomb,” having given her the wish to know me. “The 
trial of the Chicago Anarchists,” she confessed, “was 
the decisive influence in my life: that made me an 
Anarchist, a revolutionist; and your book is the Bible 
of that movement.” 

I asked her what were the earlier formative influences 
of her life, and she was good enough to write them 
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down for me herself; so I have nothing to do but tran- 
scribe her notes, for it will be well for all of us to fol- 
low the growth of a great character, and study its de- 
velopment. 

“At the age of six my father carried me, comfortably 
seated astride his shoulders, to an election meeting. It 

was in the Baltic village of , where we lived. For 

years my father had been in charge of the Government 
stage, there being no railroad in our part of the country 
at that time. The position was decided by election. 
Father had always been victorious in the electoral con- 
tests. 

“The town hall was thick and ill-smelling with smoke 
from bad tobacco. The peasants were drunk. Barrels 
of vodka supplied an endless stream. It was a vile, 
brutal scene, the peasants gesticulating, screaming, and 
swearing as only Russian peasants can. Presently the 
results of the votes were announced. My father was 
defeated. Mooting, yelling, and jeering followed liim 
out of the hall. On the way out, I asked him why the 
other man had been chosen. ‘Becau.se we arc Jews, 
dear child, and the other man gave more vodka.’ I 
was puzzled: ‘Jews’? and ‘more vodka’? 

“Years later, when I attended the first election meet- 
ing in America, this scene in the Baltic village came back 
in a flash. Again I saw that drink or bribery decided 
the issue. The mass of men, debased and brutalised, 
had no conception of faithful service and unselfish work. 
I think it was this election experience which saved me 
from putting any trust in politics — social democratic 
politics included. I had looked behind the scenes, so 
could never be deceived by the Punch and Jutly show 
which beguiles and misleads the stupid public. 
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“Another episode of a graver character made me see 
militarism in all its naked savagery. My father kept 
an inn, where the military officials and doctors would 
gather annually to draft the young peasants of our neigh- 
bourhood. Strapping boys, often the mainstay of the 
whole family and needed on the land, came as sheep to 
the slaughter and were put in the military yoke and sent 
out, sometimes never to return. Their unfortunate 
mothers would go down into the very dust to lick the 
loots of the drafting commissioners, begging them to 
release their sons. When that failed, the peasant 
women would turn to my mother for help. She must 
see the Barina (masters), give them honey, butter, 
money — in fact, anything — only to leave their sons on 
the land. Often my mother would succeed. She was a 
very beautiful woman, vivacious, and a born diplomat. 
'I'hcn the peasant women would fairly prostrate them- 
selves before her. But more often mother would fail. 
'I'hen the heart-broken mothers would tear their hair, 
heat their breasts, and fill the air with their plaints and 
lamentations. Frantically they would hold on to their 
boys, covering their faces with wild, passionate kisses, 
while the officers would order the soldiers to use the 
knout in order to separate mother and child. 

“'I’hen there was the brutality of the officers to the 
soldiers. I remember especially a frail orderly who was 
polishing the boots of his superior. For some i-eason 
he incurred the displeasure of the officer, who, without 
a word, rushed at the boy and whipped him across the 
face, bringing forth a stream of blood. My sister 
I lelcna, eight years older than I, and usually a very 
timid girl, threw herself on the officer and pounded his 
chest with her small fists. The affair came near land- 
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ing our whole family in prison, and possibly causing a 
pogrom against the Jews. Fortunately, the Colonel 
had known my father for some tiinc, and smoothed 
matters over. But the heart-breaking scenes of draft- 
ing and the brutality of the officers had a decisive effect 
upon my sympathies; they marked the beginning of my 
hatred of militarism and my struggle against it as an 
inhuman institution. 

“Another deep impression of my childhood was in a 
different field. My mother, very German, had a per- 
fect obsession for German nurse-girls for our ‘culture.’ 
These girls were never permitted to remain with us for 
very long. The Baltic nobility, depleted in station hut 
not in sensuality, were hot after our nurse-girls, and 
soon the human — all too human — result would take place. 
Then, in moral indignation, mother vvouUl semi the girl 
away, and rush off to Kdnigsberg for anotiicr importa- 
tion. One girl had wound herself aroutul my heart. 
Amalia was her name. She was a lovely creature, and 
could tell the most marvellous Maerchen. One evening 
I saw my adored Amalia in tears. What had happened? 
‘Ach, Ich muss fort.’ I flew to mother. 'Mutter, liebe 
Mutter, why must Amalia go away?’ Mother was 
scandalised. ‘Amalia ist ein schlechtes Madchen, und 
muss weg, sonst wirst du auch schlecht.’ (Amalia is a 
bad girl, and must go, otherwise she’ll make you bad 
too.) I begged and pleaded with mother, but she was 
obdurate. T’hat night I slept with my arms around 
Amalia’s neck. The next morning I stole into mother’s 
room while she was at breakfast, emptied her purse of 
part of its contents, and dashed off with it to Amalia. 

“The injustice and harshness shown Amalia cured me, 
as soon as I could understand what had happened, of the 
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stupid morality which confines motherhood in the 
straight-jacket of legitimacy. A friend of mine used 
to say, 'There is no morality in the belly.’ I believe he 
was right. I cannot remember ever having had a moral 
attitude towards life and love. I remember an episode 
when I was eight years of age. My sister was sixteen 
and desperately in love with a Gentile. She almost died 
of lt)nging (or the man, but she would not even see him. 
As a Jewess, she could not marry him, and the idea of 
love justifying itself never entered her head. Her argu- 
ments against her love were Greek to my child’s fancy. 
In my romantic vision, love stood out clear and radiant; 
religion, marriage, parents — ^wliat could they have to do 
with love? 1 could not understand it then, and I have 
never understood it since. Evidently I was born de- 
ficient in what the Puritans call the moral sense. I have 
no morality in my belly. 

“'I'hat is the more remarkable because my childhood 
and adolescence were completely obsessed by so-called 
German morality: the Marlit, Lindau, Gartenlaube 
morality. Indeed, I was so very German that I wept 
bitter tears wlien my people decided to remove to St. 
Petersburg. We were living in Konigsberg at that time, 
where 1 iuul attended school for six years, and where I 
had lieen spexm-fed on German sentimental and patriotic 
literature, not to speak of the hatred inculcated against 
Russia — -the country of those terrible ‘barbarians’ and 
dreadful Nihilists! No, 1 wanted to remain in Ger- 
many, continue my studies; medicine was then my dream. 
One year in Russia changed my very being and the 
whole course of my life. 

“We arrived in the winter of 1881, the historic year 
in the Russian revolutionary life. Tsar Alexander had 
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just fallen, and the blackest reaction followed. Every 
breath of life was suppressed, yet tlie passionate youthful 
desire for ideals could not be stilled. 'I'lie air was hot 
with it; secret reading circles and discussion clubs were 
everywhere. My spirit caught the white tlamc of Rus- 
sian idealism; Marlit and the (Jartenlaube were aban- 
doned for Tchernyshevsky, Turgeniev, and (tontcharoff. 
The good German Queen Louisa, once my iileal, was 
given up in favour of Sophia IV'rovskaya and Jessie 
Helfman. I was too young to understand and grasp 
the theories that carried Russia’s youth onward. But 
my soul became imbued with the humanitarian ideas 
everywhere in the air. Added to this was the hatred 
and the persecution of the Jews, which I could not help 
but see, and which stirred me profoundly. Juditlt be- 
came my ideal, instead of the Gretchen or Ivouise. 1 too, 
would become a Judith, and avenge the cruel wrongs of 
my race. 

“All these vague dreams and ideals were soon to be 
crystallised into one overpowering purpose. In 1886, 
with my sister Helena, I went to America — free, 
glorious America, as I solemnly believed it to be. I 
still remember the ecstasy that took possession of me as 
we passed the Statue of liberty. So must my fore- 
bears have felt when they were permitted to enter tlie 
Holy of Holies. Soon, however, there was a rude awak- 
ening. The sordid grind, the drabness of factory life in 
Rochester, and then the trial of the Chicago Anarchists — 
which I followed with bated breath — made me see Amer- 
ica in a new and blinding light. Night after night, at 
the end of ten hours of exhausting work in a clothing 
shop, for $2.50 per week, I would bury myself in the 
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papers and spell out, word for word, the story of the 
Haymarkct trial. 

“I'hen I learned of the existence of a Socialist Club 
in Rochester. I went there to have the dreadful story 
explained to me. I found quite another version of the 
facts than that told in the daily American press. I was 
given German Socialist and Anarchist papers which re- 
lated the whole ghastly conspiracy against labour and 
against the Chicago Anarchists. Lingg, Parsons, Spies, 
and the others became my heroes, and when the fatal 
day arrived — that Black Friday, November ii, 1887 — 
I promised myself to take up the ideas of the men done 
to death there and carry them to the four corners of 
the earth until the end of my life. 

“I’hat very day an event happened which strengthened 
me in my determination. A relative came to visit my 
mother. I was too numb with the terrible strain of the 
weeks before the execution and the horror of that morn- 
ing. I paid no attention at first to the conversation of 
my eUlcTS. Suddenly I heard the relative say: “Them 
Anarchist criminals were hanged at lastl” I was 
stabbed to the quick; blind with fury, I snatched up a 
glass filled with water and dashed it in the woman’s face. 
Tlie glass fell to the ground, and my aghny found re- 
lief in hysterical weeping. That was my baptism in the 
Anarchist creed. 

“Two years later, in 1889, when I was just twenty, I 
entered the Anarchist movement; took the thorny road 
that leads up the long hill to Calvary.” 

I'hc girl-child, it appears from these outpourings, is 
the mother of the mature woman. In her hatred of 
coercion and force, her sympathy with all forms of suffer- 
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ing, her understanding of poverty and its soul-searing 
humiliations, her intense enthusiasm for ideals, and 
above all, her heroic personal courage, that child is es- 
sentially Emma Goldman, the Anarchist of to-day. I 
shall now give some of her later experiences in the 
United States, just to show how this woman’s soul was 
steeled time and again by injustice and by punishment, 
till it reached the heroic temper. 

Soon after she took the decisive step ami became an 
Anarchist, inspiring influences crowded Emma Goldman’s 
life. B'irst of all, she became the friend of John Most, 
the notorious Communist lecturer. 1 Us impassioned 
eloquence and tireless energy, together with the perse- 
cution he had endured for the cause, combined to excite 
her enthusiasm. At this time in New York, too, she 
met Alexander Berkman, the Anarchist, whose friendship 
has played an important part in her mature life. 

The murder of the innocent Chicago Anarchists failed 
to satisfy the growing power of the greedy capitalists of 
Wall Street. In 1892 came the great strike of the 
steel-workers in Pittsburg. Everyone in America has 
read of the Homestead struggle; the defeat of the 
Pinkertons and their detective forces; the calling out of 
the Militia; and the final suppre.ssion of the strikers. 
Stirred to the soul by the pitiless vengeatice exercised 
even on the families of the workmen, Alexander Berk- 
man resolved to sacrifice himself to the cause. 1 Ic went 
to Pittsburg and shot Frick, the Gessiler of the struggle, 
in his own office. Fortunately for him, none of his 
three shots proved fatal, yet the youth of twenty-two 
was sentenced to twenty-two years in prisoti. Seven 
years was the utmost penalty for such a crime as Berk- 
man’s, but capitalism was mad with fear, and tlie judge 
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was not ashamed to discover and punish five offences in 
this one crime, and the “kept” press of America was 
even more incensed than its pay-masters, and wrote of 
Anarchists as devils and idiots combined. Berkman’s 
act was condemned even by Most and his followers 
among the German and Jewish Anarchists. 

'rhe police used every effort to implicate Emma Gold- 
man in Berkman’s act; it was only the fact that she was 
hundreds of miles away, in New York, that saved her 
from arrest and the outrageous torture of the “third 
degree.” But for months Emma Goldman, because she 
had been Berkman’s friend, could find no decent lodging 
in New York City; for some time she had to sleep in the 
parks in the open, and at length she was glad to get a 
room (»n 'lliird Street, in a house occupied exclusively by 
prostitutes. No wonder her health broke under the 
strain, ami for some time she had to give up her work 
as a lecturer and take refuge with her beloved sister 
I lelcna in the family home at Rochester. 

But soon she was again called to the front. There 
was a great strike of cloakmakers in New York, and a 
monster demonstration of the unemployed took place in 
Union Square. Emma Goldman was one of the invited 
speakers. She delivered an impassioned speech, pictured 
the sordid misery of the wage-slave’s life, and roused the 
wild applause of the crowd by quoting the famous words 
used a little while before in London by Cardinal Man- 
ning: “Necessity knows no law, and the starving man 
has a natural right to a share of his neighbours’ bread.” 

'File capitalist press began to scream its protest. If 
these Socialists and Anarchists were allowed to preach 
robbery, the wage-slave might awaken to the misery of 
his servitude. 'Fhe Chief of Police of New York, one 
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Byrnes, procured a court order for the arrest of Emma 
Goldman. In October, 1893, she was tried in New 
York on the charge of inciting to riot, 'i'he “intelligent” 
jury would not accept the testimony of the twelve wit- 
nesses for the defence, preferring the evidence of the 
single detective, Jacobs. Emma Goldman was convicted 
and sentenced to one year in the Penitentiary. 

Since the foundation of the Republic, she was the first 
woman — Mrs. Surratt excepted — to be imprisoned for 
a purely political offence. 

Her whole year in prison was spent in studying 
English and in reading Whitman, Thoreau, and I'.mer- 
son; it is characteristic of her that she still prefers 
Thoreau. 

In August, 1894, she left Blackwell’s Island and re- 
turned to New York, a woman of twenty-five now, in- 
tellectually mature, passionately determinctl to devote 
all her energies and give her life, if need be, to the up- 
lifting of the poor and the emanciiiation of the Igno- 
rant. She found herself welcomed at once and ac- 
claimed by the best heads as a leader in the Liberation 
War of Humanity. 

In 1895 she went for a lecture tour in England and 
Scotland and afterwards to Vienna, where she entered 
the Allgemein Krankenhaus, to prepare herself as mid- 
wife and nurse and study social conditions. In tills year 
she mastered modern literature, and learned to know 
Hauptmann and Ibsen, Nietzsche and Shaw, as few 
know them. 

In 1897 she undertook her first great lecture tour in 
America, crossing the continent. Again in 1H99 another 
great tour, and at the close of the year she visited the 
International Anarchist Conference in Paris. 
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When the Boer War broke out, she was drawn to 
England to protest, and several of her meetings were 
broken up by patriotic mobs. But the visit was made 
ever memorable to her because she met in London Tom 
Mann and the sisters Rossetti, the daughters of Dante 
Ciabriel Rossetti, then publishers of the Anarchist re- 
view, The Torch. She also became a friend of Prince 
Kropotkin and Louise Michel. 

But such periods of peaceful development in Emma 
GoUlmun’s lile were dovetailed in, so to speak, as breath- 
ing spaces in the long conflict. In September, 1900, 
President McKinley was shot by Leon Czolgosz at Buf- 
falo. At once a campaign of slander and persecution 
was begun against I'-mma Goldman as the foremost 
Anarchist in the country. She was arrested in Chicago, 
kept in close confinement for several weeks, and sub- 
jected to the fiercest kind of cross-examination and even 
personal injury. A policeman threw two young men, 
who had been badly clubbed by his fellows, into the 
Black Maria, and when Emma told him he had no 
right to use violence to handcuffed prisoners, he struck 
her in the mouth and knocked out one of her front 
teeth ! 

All the efforts of the police failed; she had no sort of 
connection with Czolgosz; but the brutal violence of the 
police ami the insults and libels of the “kept” press had 
left Iier bruised and sick at heart. For the first time, 
she says, she reali.sed the bestial stupidity and ignorant 
prejudice of the average American, and for the first 
time she saw that enlightenment would not come in her 
lifetime, if ever; and for months the sad understanding 
of iiuman savagery depressed her almost to despair. 
But the courage in her was like that of Milton: 
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"Never to submit nor yield, 

And what is else not to be overcome!” 

She published an article on Czolgos?:, in which she tried 
to explain his deed; tout comprcndre cst tout pardon- 
ner, she pleaded; but, though the ordinary hVcnchtnan 
knows that perfect understanding involves forgiveness, 
governing America lias not yet reached that height. 

The rage of persecution broke out afresh. Once.more 
Emma Goldman was unable to find lodgings, and was 
hounded like a wild beast. She had to take the name 
of “Miss Smith,” and earn her living by practising her 
profession of nurse on the quiet. 

Fortunately, about this time Paul Orlenolf aiul Mad- 
ame Na/.imova came to New York to acijuaint the 
American public with Russian dramatic art, and “IMiss 
Smith” was selected as manager of the enterprise. She 
succeeded in raising funds and in introducing the Ru.s- 
sian artists to the theatre-goers of New York and Chi- 
cago. 

The weekly Anarchist publication. Free Society, had 
had to suspend publication because of the nation-wide 
fury that swept America after the death of McKinley. 
'JSut Orlenoff and Na/imova gave a benefit performance, 
and handed the proceeds to Emma Goldman, who there- 
with, in March 1906, brought out the first number of 
Mother Earth, which she has continued uninterruptedly 
up to her imprisonment in 1917. 

In May of this same year Alexander Berkman was 
released after fourteen years in his prison-hell. No one 
can say what the renewal of friendship meant to both: 
henceforth they were practically inseparable. ( )f course, 
the breakdown of the Russian Revolution in 1905 had 
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driven many of the Russian Anarchists to America, 
notably Tchaikovsky and Madame Breshkovsk'aya : they 
were welcomed and helped by Miss Goldman. 

In 1907 she took part in the second Anarchist Confer- 
ence in Amsterdam, and, with Max Bajinski, published 
a sort of defence of Anarchist ideas, which I shall give 
later. 

But now Miss Goldman, when nearing forty, was des- 
tined to meet the man who could be lieutenant and press- 
agent aiui business representative all in one, and so helped 
her to achieve nation-wide notoriety, if not fame. Again 
I let her tell her own story. 

“In March, 1908, 1 was booked to deliver fourteen 
lectures in Chicago. I'wo days before my arrival, a 
young Russian boy, who had been brutally clubbed by the 
police during the unemployed demonstrations of that 
year, went to the house of the Chief of Police, evidently 
with the intention of taking his life. The son of the 
Chief riddled tlie boy with fourteen bullets the moment 
he opened the door. 

“I had never in my life seen the boy. I certainly 
knew nothing of his plans. Yet my meetings were im- 
mediately suppresseil and my name was, as usual, con- 
nected with the attempt upon the life of the Chief. Not 
only that, but when 1 arrived in Chicago I found the 
station full of detectives, who from that moment, and 
for weeks after, never let me out of their sight. 

“'I'he whole city was, as usually, terrorised, and no 
hall-keeper could be induced to rent his place for my 
lectures; not even the Socialists, who, as a matter of 
fact, were more violent in their attacks upon the Anarch- 
ists than the ‘kept’ press. At the last moment a man 
came to the fore, olfcring a store which he was using for 
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the Hobo Welfare Association. I couUl speak there, he 
said. That man was Dr. Ben Reitman, who h:ul played 
an important part in the unemployed activities in Chi- 
cago, and who had himself been cluhhetl by the police. 
But the Chicago authorities were determined that I 
should not speak in Chicago. They sent men from the 
Building and Fire Department to Dr. Reitman's hall, 
to declare it unsafe. 

“We decided upon another method to test the right 
of free speech. A radical organisation arranged a so- 
cial meeting. My name was nowhere mentioned as 
speaker. On the evening of the affair, I managed to 
slip out of the back entrance of the house where I lived, 
which was carefully watched by detectives; I got safely 
to the hall and to the front of the platform. After 
someone played a violin solo, I got on the platform 
and began to speak. Immediately the police, who lined 
the hall, rushed to the platform, dragged me off by 
force, almost tearing my clothes off my hack, and threw 
me out into the street. That ended the attempt at free 
speech on my visit in 1908. 

“The violence of the police, however, fnul some good 
results. It aroused tremendous interest in Anarchist 
Ideas and in my work. It brought the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean to the front. I w'as offered the columns of that 
paper for a series of articles, which I promptly accepted, 
thereby reaching vast numbers of pet)ple I could not pos- 
sibly have reached by my lectures. 

“Up to that time, my work had to be carried on along 
limited lines, mostly through the assistance of small 
Anarchist groups, who had no possibilities and perhaps 
were not efficient enough to make my lectures widely 
known in the different communities. But after my ex- 
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pericnce in Chicago, Ben Reitman became my manager, 
and from that time dates the tremendous success of the 
work we did all over the country until I was deported 
from America. 

^ “After the Chicago experience, I went to Winnipeg, 
Canada. On -the way back to America I was held up at 
the border, taken off the train, and questioned about my 
citizenship. I gave the necessary information, and was 
permitted to go on. But this experience had some seri- 
ous and wholly unexpected results which I may relate 
here. 

“In 1909 the Federal authorities sent two detectives to 
Rochester, New York (my home town) ; these men 
worked for months, succeeded in bribing the parents of 
the man to whom I had been married, perhaps also 
terrorised them; but, iti any event, the old people went 
on the witness stand and testified that their son, on tak- 
ing out his citizen’s papers, had not been five years in 
the country, and was not 2 1 years of age himself. Gold- 
man, my husband, was absent, no one knew where, yet he 
was thus disfranchised; needless to say, that was done, 
not to strike him, but in due time to get rid of me. 

“In 1909, after the murder of Francesco Ferrer, I 
went to Philadelphia to speak. I found the hall sur- 
rounded by police on horseback and foot, and the en- 
trance barred to me, although the audience was per- 
mitted to attend. The next day, at the suggestion of 
some Single 'fax friends of mine, we carried the action 
of the police into court. 

“Of course, the court decided against me, and, for a 
long time after that, free speech was abolished in Phila- 
delphia. 

“The same year I came to San Francisco, California, 
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for a series of eight lectures. All went well the first 
evening. On my arrival at the hall the next ev'ening, I 
found it surrounded by police. Two detectives pre- 
sented me witli a warrant, ordering rny arrest. In the 
patrol waggon 1 found my manager and William Bu 
waldo, the soldier who had received five years’ military 
prison for shaking hands with me the year before. His 
sentence had been commuted by Roosevelt. I le had 
just come out of prison, and we had dinner together be- 
fore going to the hall. Right charges of conspiracy 
were preferred against Keitmaa and myself, and we were 
held under $16,000 bail, which friends promptly fur- 
nished. It took six weeks before we could get to trial. 
The trial was, of course, a farce, and we were acquitted. 
But I lost valuable time and considerable money, with- 
out getting the least redress from the authorities. 

“However, the advertisement which our arrest gave 
us helped trememlously with my meetings in Portland 
and Seattle. I never had had such large audiences before. 
At the last moment, I was arrested in Seattle, held over- 
night without excuse, and then set free. We then went 
to Everett, Washington. 

“In the next eight or ten years, as my popularity grew, 
the persecution of the police increased. After the world- 
war began, the people became more violent even than the 
police. Two or three incidents will tell the story of the 
next ten years of my work. 

“I had real fun once at Ann Arbor, Michigan. When 
I arrived there I found a Bedlam. Five hundred stu- 
dents, with whistles, bells, horns, and every other imag- 
inable device to make noise, howled and screamed and in- 
sisted they would not permit me to speak. 'Hierc was 
only one other woman save myself who had ventured into 
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the hall. It looked very threatening. Some of the stu- 
dents suggested that we call the police, to which I did not 
consent. I decided to pull through the meeting, or to 
die in the attempt. When I began to speak, the stu- 
dents howled like wolves. I then told them that it was 
a contest of endurance; that I happened to come from a 
race which owed its survival to endurance, and that I 
had all the patience in the world to wait until they should 
have hud their 1111 of noise. That seemed to have af- 
fected them, because they let me go on, with only occa- 
sional interruptions. Before I was half through they 
became intensely interested, and when I finished they 
gave the College yell for I'imma Goldman. From that 
time I had won the heart of the students, and of Ann 
Arbor, which I revi.sited .several times a year. 

“Between 1910 and 1914 I carried on my work, pub- 
lishetl Mothi'r Earth, and prepared a scries of lectures on 
the drama for publication, without much interruption. 
But in the summer of that year new trouble began. It 
was during the free speech fight of the I.W.W. in San 
Diego, and while 1 lectured in Los Angeles, that groups 
of the hoys came hack to I-os Angeles, after they had been 
cruelly beaten, tarred and feathered, and rushed out of 
the city. They were in a terrible condition. It was also 
during that time that one of the boys, Mikolechek, was 
rithlled by bullets by the Vigilantes, and other I.W.W. 
boys by the iuuulreds were put into prison. I therefore 
decided to throw in my lot with them, to go to San Diego, 
and to take a hand in the fight. I chose as my subject, 
‘The Lnemy of the People,’ which seemed to me very 
appropriate to the San Diego situation. I went there 
with Ben Rcitman. On our arrival we found a mob of a 
thousaml people. I had no idea that they came to 
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‘welcome’ me. We quietly pushed through and went to 
the auto-’bus of the Grand Hotel. I must have been 
recognised, because a wild rush for the 'bus was made. 
Well-dressed women stood up in their automobiles and 
screamed : 

“ ‘Turn her over to us; we’ll tear her rotten tongue 
out of her; we’ll tear her to pieces.’ 

“Fortunately, the driver retained his presence of mind. 
He dashed along the street like mad, so we managed to 
escape the wild mob for the moment. Arriving in the 
hotel, we were rushed up to the top floor, and locked in 
rooms. We knew it was dangerous to communicate 
with any of our friends, and there was no way of getting 
in touch with anybody, so we simply waited on events. 
At seven o’clock in the evening the manager of the hotel 
came to my room to say that the Police Chief wanted to 
see me. Accompanied by Reitman, I went ilown to the 
office, but there found seven men standing about in a 
circle. I was told that the Chief and the State Attorney 
were in the next room, and that they wanted to see me, 
and not Reitman. When I reached tlic room, I found a 
lot of officials; one of them pointed to the street, black 
with people, and then said : 

“ ‘We have no way of controlling the mob, so, if you 
value your life, you will have to get out of town.’ 

“I asked the man to let me address the audience from 
the window; that I was sure I could pacify it. But he 
would not have it. I then said that I would not leave the 
city, and that I wished to go back to my room. 'I'hcre 
was no interference. On the way to the elevator, I 
passed the room where I had left Reitman. It was 
empty. I demanded to know what had become of him; 
but no one would give me information. I paced my 
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own room until two in the morning, trying to decide 
what to do, when again the manager of the hotel came 
to me. He assured me that Reitman was safe and now 
on the way to Los Angeles. He said that he had given 
me protection as long as he could, but if I remained I 
would jeopardise his life, as the Vigilantes had threat- 
ened him if I did not leave town. Of course, I decided 
to go. At the station I had an encounter with some of 
the Vigilantes, and would probably have lost my life if 
the railway men had not come to my rescue. They almost 
carried me to the compartment of the train, locked the 
doors, and stood guard in front of it. 

"When I came to I.os Angeles, there was no Reitman. 
But during the day I received a long-distance telephone 
that he u uuUl arrive in the evening. He had to be taken 
off the train on a stretcher. I Ic was in a terrible condi- 
tion, bruised all over, and with the tar and feathers still 
sticking to him. We then heard his story: 

“As soon as I left the room, it appeared, the seven men 
threw themselves on Reitman, gagged and bound him, 
ilraggetl him out through the back entrance into a wait- 
ing automobile, with seven occupants. On the outskirts 
of the city there was another automobile, also with seven 
occupants. Reitman was driven thirty miles out of San 
Diego, was then stripped, terribly beaten, the letters 
I.W.W. burned on his hack with a lighted cigar, then he 
was suhjecteil to appalling humiliations, finally tarred 
and feathered, and told never to return to San Diego. 
'I'lie men said to him : 

“ ‘You think we are working men; we are bankers, 
lawyers, tloctors, American patriots; we will teach you 
damned foreigners.’ 

“That closed the first San Diego experience. 
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“And worse was to come. Early in 1916 I was ar- 
rested for birth-control activities. I had lectured on 
birth-control for many years; in fact, was the first woman 
in America to treat the subject before large audiences; 
but I had never discussed methods publicly. In 1916 I 
decided to go to the limit. I was arrested, placed under 
bail, and held for trial for disseminating knowledge on 
birth-control. I conducted my own trial, but was con- 
victed, of course, and given cither $100 fine, or two weeks 
in the Queen’s County jail. I preferred the latter. I 
needed the rest badly; besides 1 had to prepare a number 
of lectures on the war and on some literary subjects. 
The jail was the best place to work in. 

“After my release, I went on my annual tour, which 
took me to California. San hVancisco was always a very 
good field for my work. I'he first week of this visit was 
record-breaking; then, on the aand of July, a bomb was 
thrown in the Preparedness Parade. Immediately Alex- 
ander Berkman’s and my name were connected with the 
act. Berkman, who had lived in San h'rancisco for a 
year, and was publishing The Blast, had his place raided, 
and was “grilled” for hours as to the bomb ; needless to 
say, neither he nor I knew anything about it. 

“I continued for three weeks longer after the explo- 
sion, but my meetings were attended mostly by iletectives. 

“The strain and the anxiety affected my health. I left 
San Francisco, determined to take a vacation — the first in 
many years. I went to Provincctown, Mass., where my 
niece had a cottage. But the situation in San h'rancisco, 
and the condition of the arrested people — Mooney and 
the others — necessitated immediate action. No San 
Francisco lawyer would take their case at the time. I 
was bombarded by letters and telegrams to go to New 
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York to secure an attorney for Mooney. There was 
nothing else to do but to give up the vacation and again 
throw myself into work. It was a terrible year, and we 
all expected that Mooney and the others would lose their 
lives. Indeed, they came near doing so; that they re- 
mained alive is due, to a large extent, to the incessant 
activities of Alexander Berkrnan, who travelled up and 
down the land, knocking at every labour organisation, 
arousing the liberal and radical elements, and making of 
the Mooney case an international affair. 

“My work grew steadily more difficult, more dan- 
gerous. 

“In 1917, when there was talk of America’s entering 
the war, we organised a Non-Conscription League. 
'Fhat was on the 9th of May; on the evening of the i8th, 
just after Wilson had declared war on Germany, the 
League heUl its first large meeting. In June, Mother 
Earth magazine came out with a cartoon portraying de- 
mocracy as a corpse. Mother Earth declared itself 
against registration, conscription, and the war. On the 
4th of June, the eve of registration, we had a large meet- 
ing in tlic Bronx. For blocks the people crowded to get 
into the iiall. 'I'he police came out with machine guns, 
searchlights, and every other means to create a riot; 
hut the pco[)le kept perfect self-restraint. The only 
rioters were drunken sailors and soldiers. Then, on 
the 14th of June, we had another meeting on the East 
Side. 'I'here were no serious di.sturbanccs anywhere, bur 
tfiere were large crowds who hated America’s entry into 
the war, and who were enthusiastic about those who had 
the courage to give voice to their opposition. 

“The i>th of June, fourteen detectives came to the 
office of hl'other Earth and The Blast (which, by the 
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way, had been removed to New York). Both places 
were raided, most of our literature, tiuinuscripts and 
documents confiscated, and Berkman aiul I were arrested. 
The rest everyone knows. What I have written here 
gives merely the bare facts of the difficult life I have led 
for many years. In fact, I can say that for twenty years 
I never knew, until the last minute before getting on the 
platform, whether my meeting would take place or 
whether I should be dragged off to prison. But, as I 
have often said, if you have a sense of humour, you can 
survive everything. Besides, the art of an agitator of 
unpopular ideas consists in the ability to accept the 
station-house or a hotel with the same grace. 

“Nietzche said that ‘the criterion of love is the power 
of endurance.’ If so, America deserves my passionate 
love, for it has made me endure a thousand hells, but 
it has also given me what is best and finest in America 
— men and women of ideas, of character, and of a pas- 
sionate devotion to the struggle for liberty; so I have 
no complaints to make.” 'Thus ends Miss Goldman’s 
story. 

Now, what are the dangerous ideas which so-called 
free America punisiies with imprisonments and tortur- 
ings and banishment, though its very Constitution 
pledges its judges and its people never to interfere with 
freedom of speech or of the press or of public meeting? 
Miss Goldman is in favour of birth-control; but birth- 
control is preached by tlie State in Denmark, and can be 
advocated in any European country except Great Britain, 
without let or hindrance. 

She speaks against militarism, too, and Government; 
but throughout Christendom that is allowed, save in the 
Benighted States. 
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The truth seems to be that she speaks very simply and 
plainly, in language urulerstanded of the people, and has 
the popular gift of getting large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. Here is the gist of what she says: 

“The State is not an organism, but an arbitrary institu- 
tion cunningly imposed on the masses. The schools, too, 
are barracks where the child is drilled into submission to 
‘various social and moral spooks and thus fitted to con- 
tinue our system .of exploitation and oppression. . . .’ 
An organism in the true sense cannot be composed of 
nonentities, but of sclf-conscious intelligent individu- 
alities.” 

On reading this I ventured to question Miss Goldman 
and tried to find out exactly what she understands as 
Anarcfiy, and how the co-operative Commonwealth of 
the future cati he made to function. 

I ler ideal, it seems to me, is based on the assumption 
that the majority of individuals constituting the State are 
intelligent ami reasonable. One would have thought that 
her experiences at San Diego alone would have been suffi- 
cient to convince her of the ab,solutc falsity of this prem- 
ise. She herself tells how bankers, lawyers, doctors, and 
business men turned fiends and torturers when excited by 
the herd-sentiment. She would be the last person to 
expect sweet reasonableness from the many: but the fault 
in her reasoning only throws into clearer light her daunt- 
less courage and noble idealism. 

I tlien askeil Miss (ioldman for an account of her ac- 
tivities in the Ihiited States after 1917, when she and 
Berkman were again sentenced to prison. She was tried 
in New York. At the outset Miss CJoldman said to her 
jinige: “bor the first time, the accusation against me is 
true. I advised the people not to register; I begged them 
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not to engage as soldiers: I atn against all war, and 
hate all conscription.” A Jewish judge, Mayer, to his 
eternal disgrace, gave her the inaxinuun penalty of two 
years, though she protested tluit site diil not believe in 
trying to overthrow the Government by force, but by 
persuasion. She has told herself what she suffered in 
prison, though blessed with a most intelligent and humane 
warder. The under-warder, however, was a woman who 
took pleasure in punishing, and tlid her best to make the 
prison into a hell. Hut Miss Goldman’s courage and self- 
control brought her safely through. 

The one reward of the heroic soul is that the tasks 
grow harder, the tlu)rny, upwanl way ever more aiaiuous 
to the end. At long last himma Gokiman was to be 
tried as with fire. After serving two years in prison, 
Emma was deported, with Alexander Berkman and some 
247 Anarchists, in the cra/y leaky Hiifard to Russia. 
She went, she tells us, full of enthusiasm: she had ad- 
mired the Soviets from a distance; they were the embodi- 
ment of the Russian Revolution, she belicveil; all the 
idealism of the Russian character had come to power in 
them; surely now they wouUl establish a Communist Ct)m- 
monwcalth, the Kingdom of Man upon I'.arth. 

For nearly two years her friends in the United States 
heard nothing of much value from her; rumours, it is 
true, of discontent, but nothing precise or positive. ’I'hen 
with infinite difficulty she and Berkman got out of Rus- 
sia, and at once the tir.st authentic picture of the Soviet 
Government came to us; and, to our surprise, it held an 
absolute condemnation of I.enin and his methods. Her 
articles on the Soviet rulers constitute perhaps the noblest 
act of Emma Goldman’s heroic life. Two points stand 
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out for ever undeniable in her tremendous indictment of 
the Soviet leaders she had defended time and again, and 
praised when it was disastrous to her to praise them. 

Lenin, she declares, destroyed the co-operative move- 
ment in Russia and shut up its 15,000 shops; Lenin in- 
vented the infamous I'cheka, and gave it more power than 
the secret ptdice of the Tsar to torture. Imprison, exile, 
and murder without form of law or the formality even of 
a hearing. Lenin, the pinchbeck Robespierre, went even 
further in tyrannical misuse of power than any Tsar or 
even tlian the capitalist despotism of the United States. 
In November, 1921, the 'Fcheka began to deport native- 
born Russians, chiefly tlie intellujcntzia, and make out- 
casts of Russia’s noblest. 'Flic whole story is the most 
impressive account yet written of the Russian Revolution 
ami the S<»viet despots. 

Naturally Miss (ioldman begins with the massacre of 
the revolutionary Russian sailors at Kronstadt, the very 
men who put Lenitj in power, “the heart and hands,” 
as 'Frot/ky calUal tfietn, of the Revolution. When they 
ventureil to take sides with the Retrograd proletariat and 
to a.sk for free elections, 'Frot/.ky led the Red Army 
against them and slaughtered 18,000 of his most con- 
vinced ami honest supporters. 

( )ne would have thought that the mere publication of 
these facts, tlie reverence they show for the truth, as she 
sees if, at all costs, wouUl have reinstated Miss Goldman 
in the eyes <if the American authorities. But, alasl these 
men take their orders from Wall Street, and money has 
no entrails of pity, but only of greed. 

Will Lnglaml too be obdurate, or will she, the old home 
of individual freedom, honour herself by affording an 
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asylum to the greatest woman of tliis time — a second and 
greater St. Paul — or is I'inima Goldman going to her 
crucifixion? Who shall say? 

When I read her this, she laughed: “You may call 
me a female Paul,” she said, “but Saint Paul was a 
Puritan, and at any rate 1 am not so foolish as that." 

Thank God there is no trace of folly in her, or prudery; 
she has warmed b(»th hands at the fire of life, and, in 
spite of having spent herself in the service of her fellows, 
she has had a full, warm, pulsing life of her own. 

What a life she has lived! — a life of change, adven- 
ture, and constant danger; a life of astonishing vicissi- 
tudes, all gilded with love. F.mma Goldman makes no 
scruple of confessing it; she tells you that all her life she 
has loved love, and she boasts with suflicient justification 
that, though she may have changed her lovers, they are 
all faithful to her still, after twenty or thirty years. And 
all the while she has- been learning; sfic now knows 
Russian, as well as I'inglisli, (ierman, and h'rcnch, and is 
versed in their literatures: Ftnma Goldman is probably 
the best-read woman I have ever met, and though perse- 
cuted as few have ever been pcrsecuteil, she remains 
kindly, tolerant, full of excuses even for her tormentors. 
In a letter to me from prison in 1919 she gave her real 
faith: “In our age there is nothing so useless as a spirit 
of white-heat with a vision of a glorious future, a spirit 
which cannot and will not accept an inglorious present. 
But my ideal is ever real to me. What, then, does pristm 
matter? What do all the other follies and stupidities 
of those who have power matter? I have four months 
still to pass in my cell, then to the larger prison, which 
does not give much more breathing-space to the soul.” 

I have told her life of struggle and insult in the States 
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at perhaps undue length because I wished Americans 
to realise how far they have deserted the ideal of individ- 
ual liberty established in the Constitution by Washington 
and Jefferson and consecrated by Lincoln. Under Wil- 
son the American Republic sank lower In despotic vio- 
lence than any tyranny yet known among men. And it 
has not recovered since the war: In this year 1923 Upton 
Sinclair was arrested and thrown into prison for read- 
ing a part of the Constitution on a vacant plot of land. 
A short time ago an innocent Italian threw himself from 
the 14th story of the Municipal Building in New York to 
escape the tortures of the infamous “third degree” in- 
flicted on iiim by Atncrican policemen. 

'The chief difference between the tyranny of Wilson 
and that of Lenin is that the one uses violence to prevent 
wrong from being righted and the other uses violence 
In a wild attempt to right the wrong. 

Lmrna (ioldman has been savagely maltreated by both 
to ficr eternal honour ! 
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gargoyles 


GERHARDT HAUPTMANN, AND DR. BISCIIOEP 

TN the winter of ..|iibetpel,.," „„e of the lc« well- 

lierlrn^n K ^'Crhardt 1 lauptmarm, was Kivcn in 

erl,„ and honoured by the presence of the Kreat drama- 
tist, who saw the play s,,,., („„„ j, 

actor bowed to Hauptmann, and the whole house rose 

box^bow-TI'-'fl "'if'™""’ “’“'"K of *e 

box, bowed h.s thanks repeatedly. 

Hauptmann looked hk «!vf,r c t • , 

Sratsptre.^ Ts':', “ f " f ■>' 

to him next day, 1 conte'n'X'^ir h! 
noting the quiet good t-i^fr* ».:d. i • i i ^ ^ 

thunderous applause of ,I 1 ' a 'f' 

ce„_,ly ™ld, he left the box ^'d thTdieate!''"" “ 

me o"=Shfd''’r„d'‘u,rt“''^ -h 'f 

while, I think to exp,ai„r; rCllnt" 

one for a"w^ter *’■"'0 o®'*- with three desks, 

and the chief one f'"' “ »'il‘lier-servant, 

rmtsvtste hrse^ 

came into the office unu^;""' 7"' “>’> 

to his desk, and began h^worl^^ A overcoat, went 

» «is work, A nimute or two later 
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the soldier came in, greeted the writer formally, and sat 
down at his desk, h'ivc minutes afterwards in came the 
Amtsvorsteher, the Chief Bureaucrat: he handed his hat 
and stick to the soldier, and then posed before the glass, 
admiring himself: he was a large man, with a prominent 
stomach and hair growing thin on the top; after pulling 
his clothes in ortler, he took out a small comb and, going 
ch)se to tiie glass, arranged liis thin hair; then he combed 
his moustache, and after preening himself like a peacock, 
he went over to his desk, sat down, and began carelessly 
turning over some papers. 

A tnoment’s silence while the clerk and soldier worked 
silently, then the Chief asked a question contemptuously, 
the clerk rose humbly and replied with the utmost defer- 
ence; the Chief began to find fault; humbly the clerk 
pointed out that the Chief had overlooked something; the 
Chief snarled and returned to his desk. 

'Then a man came in with a grievance; he wanted to 
state that his heaver coat h:ul been stolen, and he would 
be greatly <tbliged if the Chief of Police would set enqui- 
ries on foot. 'I'he Chief wanted particulars, had not pa- 
tience enough to listen, and finally told the clerk to take 
down all the details. Again and again he interrupted the 
complainant’s story with silly questions, and when the 
conqilaifiant began to answer curtly, the Chief became 
inqjertinent and then rude, and at length told him that 
his story seemetl to be too improbable to be worth in- 
vestigating. 

'I’hc cotnplainanf went out, saying he would soon send 
witnesses who would establish his good faith and the 
truth of his story, and he surely kept his word: for half 
an hour or more there came a stream of witnesses — maid- 
servants, gardeners, and passers-by; hut the Chief treated 
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them all disdainfully, and every now and then confided 
to his clerk that he wasn't to be taken in by cock-and-bull 
stories, and went on making himself out more and more 
absurd and brainless, till one wondered how I lauptmann 
had ever tliought it worth while to concern himself with 
such a caricature of humanity. The details were piled 
up; the incredible stupidity and malevolent vanity of the 
Chief so displayed and harped upon, that the play became 
dull. Yet I noticed that the auiliencc, especially in the 
stalls, responded to every additional proof of the Chief’s 
brutal incapacity. 

I could not help asking an older man, who was seated 
next to me, whether the caricature was not too forced; 
“Oh no,” he assured me, “our Prussian officials are like 
that, just like that; we all know them, the type of the 
brutal non-commissioned officer, and indecil of the com- 
missioned officer too,” he added, “as we all have learned 
to our cost.” 

I wanted some relief to the denunciation, yet no relief 
came: Hauptmann piled Pelian on Ossa to show his 
hatred and contempt of the petty I’russian official. 

And I was soon to discover for myself that the Amts- 
vorsteher just as stupid and brutal was everywhere to be 
found in Berlin. 

I was living in the Fuerstenhof i lotel, and in my room 
I had a telephone. One day it went out of order, and 
I could not make it function. 

I went downstairs to the office and complained, asking 
that it be put in order at once. 

The young clerk begged me to go to the Director’s 
room opposite, and state my grievance there. { did: the 
Director heard me impatiently, and then said: “What 
have I to do with that?” (was geht denn das mich an?). 
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“I was told to come to you,” I said, “by the clerk 
at the desk.” 

“lie’s an itnhecile,” cried the Director; “I have some- 
thing else to do than bother over telephones!” He not 
only spoke with excessive rudeness, but he walked out of 
the room without another word, as if I had been an im- 
portunate beggar. 1 could nut but say to my-self Haupt- 
mann was justified. 1 lere was another Amtsvorsteher. 
I told the clerk I insisted that the telephone should be 
fixctl, as I was charged extra for it; but, as nothitig was 
done, 1 left the huerstenhof next day uiul went into lodg- 
ings, where I could at least be certain of ordinary civil- 
ity, at about one-twentieth (»f the cost of the hotel. 

My next experience, however, was far more convincing, 
for I was ilestined tti meet a much worse specimen of 
(ierman bureaucrat. I liud published my “Life of Oscar 
WiUle" in Berlin iti Lnglish, and learnetl later that I had 
to get an export permit, or ,Ju,^fiihr.s litlaubniss, to take 
the copies out of the country, paying, besiiles, about ten 
per cent, of flie cost for the permission. Suddenly the 
tax was increasetl to ninety per cent., which put a very 
different complexion on the matter, hirst of all, it was 
retroactive legislatictn, my hook being alreaily printed, 
arul no (f(n'ernment is supposc<l to penalise you in that 
way. Knowing 1 lerrn Dernburg, who hail been in 1915 
a special (ierman imvoy in the United States, I went to 
him and asked him to help me, if possible. He agreed 
with me that I should pay the ten per cent, tax at most. 
In a few days I got a letter from him, asking me to call 
upon a Dr. Bischoff, who was at the head of the Press 
Bureau t»f the Foreign Office, and he would help me to 
get fair-play. 

I went there, and was received courteously by Dr. 
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Bischoff, a good-looking, well-turncd-out man of perhaps 
forty or so. I explained my case to him at some length; 
he said at length, with a smile, “Mven after paying this 
tax, you would have your books printed here cheaper than 
anywhere else.” 

I didn’t see that this had anything to dt) with the prin- 
ciple of the matter; but I met his objection by assuring 
him that he was mistaken. In Belgium or in the b'rench 
provinces I could have got my “Oscar Wilde” printed 
more cheaply, because I had had all the ailditional ex- 
pense of living in a Berlin hotel, whereas I should have 
been at home if I had given it to a French printer. 

I could not convince liim: time ami again he talked 
of German cheapness and cfliciency, till at last I confessed 
that the “efficiency” left much to be ilcsired in my case; 
that the printing even of the “Oscar Wilde” was deplor- 
able. “Why did you go to a cheap printer?” he coun- 
tered contemptuously. In fact, he was argumentative to 
an extreme on a point that seemed to me entirely beside 
the question, and at length I had to ask him point-blank 
wliether he could give me the AusfiUirs Erltiubnhs at the 
old rate or not. 

He shrugged his shoulders; it wasn’t in his depart- 
ment; I should sec Herr So-and-so, ami he gave me the 
name of another official in the Wilhelmstrasse. I had 
wasted an hour on Dr. Bischoff, and came away with the 
feeling that he loved argumentative quibbling and cared 
nothing for right or justice. He seemed to think it 
quite honest that the Cierman Government should impose 
any tax it pleased, at any time, and that private German 
firms should put up their prices at will, even after a part 
had already been paid. Yet the man must have been 
educated: how could he quibble like that? 
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In clue course I saw the other official, who told me that 
Herr Doktor Bischof'f could recommend a diminution of 
the tax to the Minister if he wished: apparently I had not 
convincetl the I)tikt()r. At the end of another hour, he 
told me he couUi ilo nothing; I had better address the 
Minister, if I lerr Doktor Bischoff wouldn’t help me. 
In due course I saw the Minister, who was very polite, 
and ended up by saying he would go into the matter with 
Dr. Bischoff. 

I left almost in de.spairl 

Still, 1 had yet another string to my bow. 

I luul known Ciraf Bernstorff well in the United States 
from 1915 on till the entrance of America into the war 
early in 1917. Bernstorff had been born and bred in 
Mngland; didn’t leave it till he was twelve years of 'age, 
for his father was Amhassailor at the Court of St. James, 
and he returned tfiere as an attache when he was twenty- 
one or twenty-two. He always declared that English 
country life was the best in the world, and he spoke 
I'inglish as well as he sptike (ierman. We had been great 
frieruls in New I'ork arul in Washington, and In my 
dilemma I wrote to him, asking him to use his influence 
to get justice done to me. 1 le immediately replied that 
he would write at once to the Minister in the strongest 
terms, atul that, as he was coming to Berlin in a week or 
two, lie would take the matter up with him personally 
if it hadn’t alreatly been ilecided by his letter. 

In a few days I got a letter from Dr. Bischoff, ask- 
ing me, in a cordial manner, to come to see him; he 
felt he must now act for me, as ( Jraf Bernstorff had writ- 
ten so warttily in my favour and about my books. 

I went again to see Dr. Bischoff; he Insisted on reading 
me Bernstttrff’s letter, and, when he had finished, he 
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struck the sheet dramatically, exclaiming: “Dieser Brief 
von Graf Bernstorff ist fucr mich massgebcnd.” (This 
letter of Count Bernstorff settles the matter as far as I 
am concerned.) 

“I’m glad to hear it,” I cried, smiling; “will you, then, 
give me the permission to export it?” 

“I can’t give that,” he said, drawing himself up; “I 
can only recommend the Minister to give it.” 

“Will you do it at once ?” I asked. 

“Tell me what the books are,” he saitl, “and all about 
them, and I’ll do my best to satisfy Graf Bernstorff.” 

I told him I had liad printed a couple of thousand of 
“The Life and Confessions of Oscar Wilde”; I had sold 
50,000 of them in the United States; hail brought over 
the plates ; it was the same book. Wdulil he get me the 
“permit” for these volumes, as the others weren’t ready 
yet? 

“I must read the book,” he said; “please send me a 
copy.” “Certainly,” I replied, “but it’s in two volumes; 
it will take you a long time, I fear.” 

“I must read the book,” he said pompously, “before 
I can recommend it.” 

“But you know very little English, you said,” I 
interjected, “and I’ve been waiting already for 
weeks.” 

“Is there anything in the book I shouldn’t read?” he 
asked, sneeringly. 

“Not a word,” I replied; “Bernstorff has twice offered 
to write an ‘Introduction’ praising it, if it is ever trans- 
lated into German; and you said, I thought, that Bern- 
storff’s judgment settled the matter for you.” 

He sprang up. “You must not so construe my words,” 
he cried angrily; “I allow no one to fetter my judgment; 
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if you want ycuir book passcvl, you’ll send me a copy at 
once and await my decision.” The niannei' of his speech 
was so rude that the words were a challenge: I answered 
it at once. 

In the month that had elapsed since I got Dernburg to 
write to him, I had found <nit that a little palm-grease 
would get me all the “exfuirt permits" I watited in forty- 
eight hours. With this certainty in my heail, I went on, 
just to see what setise of justice there was in Dr. Bischotf. 
'Tm not asking any favour,” 1 begati; “it is three months 
since I gave the <iriler to print and bind these books; 
I want to pay the esjunt t.iv that was in force when I 
gave the <trder; that's all. Any civilised (Government 
w'ould recognise the justice til that claitn.” 

“It’s a pity you iliiln’t pick the (iovernment of the 
Ihiited States us civiliseti, where they'd put you in prison 
for daring to criticise the ( iovermnent.” Dr. Bischofl’s 
manner was now as ollcnsive as it couUl be. 

I preferretl to kee(> strictly to tfie nuestion. “May I 
ask for stime answer to my ret|ueNt?” 1 asked; “I have 
waited now for an answer ftir over a month, at great 
expense ami loss.” 

“I’ve no answer to give,” he replieii, ami got up from 
his seat, evidently as a sigti to end tiie conversation; 
“till I have reail the book, I can give iu> <i{»inion on it.” 

“If I sent it you in the (ierman tratTslation," I said, 
“w<iuhl you give me an answer in a week?” 

"I can say nothing as to the time,” he replied; “I 
refuse to biini myself in any way." 

“You must remember, Dr. Bischotf,” I replied, tjuictly, 
“that I am mucli ohler than you are, arul that I am 
tlie sufferer through a new law and have waited a long 
time ” 
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He interrupted rudely, while walking over to the door, 
and these were his words; 

“Your years haven't added to your wisdom," he 
sneered; “I’ve had enough of this discussion.” 

Then, for the first time, I took my tone from his, and 
replied as rudely as he had spoken ; 

“I shall tell Graf Bernstorff,” I answered, following 
him to the door, “that his letter, massijrht'nd though it 
was, brought me nothing but personal insult." 

“Tell him what you like,” cried I lerr Dr. Rischoff, 
raising his voice to a shout at the open door, apparently 
so that his subordinates might hear, and I went my way. 

It is extremely difficult to tell the whole unvarnished 
truth about a verbal quarrel; wortis are so coloured by 
tone and gesture that even exact reporting might give a 
completely false presentation of the facts; but it is hard 
for anyone to justify the snob-tone of Dr. Bischoff’s eu- 
logy of Graf Bernstorff’s letter as mas.ufchcnd witii the 
direct insult, “Your years haven’t added to your wisdom." 

Just because I have fought with my pen constantly for 
justice to Germany, though I could never defend the 
Kaiser or German policy, so now I want to put it on 
record that the Aintsvorsteher of I Iau[)tmann is justi- 
fied; clothed in a little brief authority, the German official, 
whether as manager of a hotel or at the head of an 
important branch of the Foreign Office, does play such 
fantastic tricks before High Heaven as make the angels 
weep. Shakespeare scourged this tendency of human 
nature; but Shakespeare had never seen a Dr. Bischoff — 
the worst specimen of the genus I’ve met In fifty years, the 
most brainless and the rudest. 

I wrote to Bernstorff, just saying that I could not get 
any answer, and thanking him for his courteous inter- 
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cession. He wrote, assuring me that he would continue 
hi.s efforts: hut a day or two later I found an intermediary 
who for some twenty dollars got me an “export permit” in 
forty-eight hours, and so showed me the true obverse to 
the intolerable Hischoff; for in this wairld, where vile 
rudeness is given p<nvcr, illegalities or bye-roads of fraud 
will always he found to smooth the ways of legitimate 
business. 

Some months later I received another letter from Graf 
Bernsttirtf, telling me that, after much trouble, he had 
got me the “export permit,’’ but when he .sent it to me in 
Herlin he fount! that I iiad left my loilgings anti left 
Germanv. As I .staycil in Berlin nearly a month after 
getting my books (Hit of the country, it must be admitted 
tliat German bureaucrats are slow to yield, even to their 
own superiors. 

As in the war I .udemiorff’s idiot belief in the efficacy 
of the unrestrieteti I f-hoat campaign brought Germany to 
disaster, so here one brainless official could render in- 
efficacious the best efforts of a great Ambassador. 

I must leave it to others to explain why the German 
is worse than the official id’ any other nation; I am sure 
of the fact: the German is inclined to use power more 
despotically than either the f'aiglisliman or the American; 
the I'inglishman lias got the aristocratic ideal of the 
courteous gentleman engrained in him, and the Ameri- 
can is saved by his sense of human equality. Nowhere 
else in the worhl save in Berlin docs one meet Amisvor- 
sit'her such as Dr. Bischoff. 
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ROOSEVELT, WII.SON, AND flARDING 

B efore writing my first Contemporary Portrait, 
that of Thomas Carlyle, I made up my mind only 
to write of men I loved and admired, these being the 
only ones it seemed to me whom I migiit have known 
truly. But as the years went on, my original purpose 
suffered the detraction of time: I felt it a duty to warn 
readers of Kipling’s patriotic limitations, and when 
George Moore wrote about Jesus as from a cafe In the 
Place Pigalle, I could not but protest. 

Since I have passed the three-score years allotted to 
man, the disillusionment has gone t)n apace. I luul a 
high ideal of America, drawn from my life in the Miiidle- 
West as a youth. When I returned, nearly forty years 
afterwards, I was confoundeil by a change of spirit which 
disappointed me acutely. It was hard to make me believe 
that Americans would treat the b'irst Amendment to the 
Constitution as a dead letter, and abandon that noble 
belief in liberty of speech and the public criticism of 
Government, which appeared to me the very foundation 
of the authority and the essence of patriotic pride. 

To my horror, Wilson’s “Espionage Act’’ became law: 
not a single spy was ever discovered by its help; but 
thousands of honourable and conscientious citizens were 
thrown into prison, many of them brutally tortured and 
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foully done to death, tfirtuii^h its provisions. Woiiicn 
who came toi^tihcr to ask tor amnesty were driven cdf 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Wilson nuute himself the 
subservient ifistruiiieiit of his capitalist masters: Wall 
Street gave orders, anti the White I louse ratilietl the de- 
cisitms of die hoarders of the dtdlar. 

The stiairie ot it afe into iny very soul; the ferocious 
stiipiiiitv of it siekciicil me. loir rnontlis I hopeil arul 
lielteiTcI that, as scnin as Wilson !uu! been rejected by the 
people-" aiul I felt sure lie wtndd be rejected and thrown 
disdainfullv <Hit id ofFice ■■ he wouUl be iiulicted for vio- 
lating the t'oiistif ulitui ; but no iinc even pfiiptKcti such a 
vifuiicatiem of the American spirit, aiui Warren Harding 
totjk liis plai'r as Prrsiilriif iif die Repuldtc aiuI proceeded 
to make himselt even more respottsilde tor the assassina- 
tion id' frecilinii ftiaii Wilsiin himself. For f iaialing kept 
conscieiUiiHis «tbiecfiirs to war in pivam even atler bc*tfi 
b'rance and Fnglaiuf inu! passcil Amnesty Acts arul 
o{H*ne4i tfir prisono-tafrs. Whirrrn Haialing in tlie White 
House, Daiighrrfv as AffiirneV't ieneral, i foiU'er asSrert- 
tary <d' State, while b'ugrnr Drhs aiul jim Larkin were 
conlincil in cells! ‘Hie Hrpuldic fountleti bv Washingtiin 
aiui jefterson, aiu! isnisriTatril bv I .iiuadig bail passrii 
away I the Irakv llnfioj had taken the idace «d' the May* 
iltnirr. 

t maile up my mim! to ihi what I coulif tii stigmalisr ifir 
tiegrading ihafigr : I had met ami kmnvn Foftsrvrit, 
Wilstui, am! Ilartiiiig; I wcntld write of them as I had 
fount! them, tfir fnir truth as I saw it, so tliaf Ariirrica 
shoidt! know flir very souls «d’ the pigmies if is seeking to 
honour; ami so for rlir vast cathedral of Immafiity I 
chiselled fhrsr fhrrr iargtodrs*’ with cold rai^r and 
hate. Hiaiik C rod, I don‘f iirri! tii draw on iiriagiiiaf iiui 
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in any smallest particular: I hate Wilson, while I despise 
Harding and smile at Roosevelt; but 1 am, nevertheless, 
sure that Wilson’s best, his highest reach of soul, was 
far above that of his predecessor or his successor. It 
was his ineffable conceit that brought him to such disaster 
as never befell a man since Judas hanged himself. 

But Life had taken it in hand to correct my conceit. 
Finding myself a voice crying in the wilderness, I left 
the United States and came over to study Lurope. I was 
appalled by what I found: before the war was ended, in 
the spring of 1918 I had written that I dremled the re- 
sults of the long and desperate struggle : it is to be feared, 
I said, that the victors will assume the worst vices of the 
conquered, and one can otily hope that the beaten will 
try to assimilate some high virtue of the victors, for the 
truth stands : “Thou" wham lie lavelh, lie ehti.'Heneth." 

At fir.st it looker! as if my .sunni.se would be realised: 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Wilson, after signing the 
Armistice, brought the payment of petrsions into the so- 
called Peace Treaty, and forced the (termans to sign a 
promise to pay at the very least five times beyorul their 
power — a most disgraceful and dishonourable extortion. 
But the Germans seemed unable to appeal to any honour- 
able code: their own vile work at the Peace of Brest 
I.itovsk stood in the way : as they had treated the beaten 
Russians, they themselves were being treated: “If'ith 
what measure ye mete it shall he measured unto you 
again.” 

Fate led me to (Jermany in 1922, and a new disillusion- 
ment was prepared for me. I had spent four years in 
Germany as a student, one year as a Corps-student in 
order to realise and exhaust German Universitv life. I 
remember about 1880 meeting a lieutenant of the Guard 
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in Berlin who rather impressed me: he \vm sci ditlercnt* 
to anytifu* at the same ehiss I luul met in the I'nitCil Stales 
or in i‘‘nghiiu! that I was eager to liirin an esaet iipiiiimi 
of film: his iiuifiiicr, even tti his frieiuls, was esceeiiingly 
frank aiuJ oiilsjHiken. I le coiiliileil to ine one day that 
his ohject in life mats to hr an iilcal Prussian offierr; and 
when I askcil him what that meant, he told me he }i;ul to 
be (eiitfing), ahvays H^hufidiij! ’The woril 

struck me; it went pertciilv with the gooHe«strp, aiul 
seemcii tii me lim*rih!r. I partnl from him. sayitig to 
niyself: the man m* the i\ht mdunr amhition it is in this 
worki to hr is gthng t«» have a devilish bail 

time of it. iliif I was destined, in Berlin in tO' 

meet a luireayerat who r\frfidril and mtrnsifieil mv kiuwvl- 
edge of the Prussi;iti oftierr, ami I have ;uldri} this mic 
**(iargin‘le’* td a Him la ihr (targoyles of «H.ir three 
Fresitients, 

Arul I iio this vrrv delifirratrlv. I hail itfealised 
America, tna'aiisr I fiaij knmvn if as a hoy. forty years 
ago; I fniil iiiralisri! the C irrmans too, hreaiise I }uid 
knowm them in yoyih. After their comiuci at Bresl 
latovsk, I was tHuim! to sfuily them again dispassionafrly 
and tell the triifh ahmit them, It I make ''C iargovlrs'* 
of my «nvn proplr in the cause of Irutfi, surely I must 
he at least as tree til prriudice in ifir case ttf the 
(iermans. 

Let no one think I condrmitrd the C irrmans hastily. 
In ic)ai I sj'irnf si\ inmifhs in t#rrmanv. the greater part 
of f!ic liiiie ill Berlin, fnit I went on visits from Darit/ig 
to h *ssrri, ami iisiiii \hriifia to f {rideihrrg, am! sfiidied the 
people evrnwchrrr as carrftiUv as I could, dlir imf*rrs- 
Sion maiir on me was disappointifig : in the Ckirgoyle of 
Herrii Doktor Ilisihotl, the tiraii tif the Press llurraii of 
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the Foreign Office, I sum up my latest uiulerstanding'of 
German faults: I have not darkened tlic picture; I as- 
sure my readers that I have treated lum with as much 
sympathy as I shall treat Roosevelt. But I will not con- 
ceal my opinion that I came to regard him as one of the 
worst human beings it has ever been my ill-fortune to 
meet — brutal, insolent, brainless, snobbery even became 
a virtue in his curious bureaucratic make-up. 

Now for my Gargoyles: I Hrst met 'rhet>dore Roose- 
velt at Lady Jeune’s in Loiuion. We were both young 
men, but he had already tione notable things, had made 
himself Leader of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, and had written on the war t>f iH i 2 and on ranch- 
ing. His appearance attracted me; though only medium 
height, he was broad and evidently strong; vigtiur and 
vitality, indeed, were the essence of him; the rough ugli- 
ness of his face, with the prominent teeth and outjutting 
jaws, and small gla.ss-darkencd eyes, intereste<I tnc. As 
soon as he knew that 1 was an American and had been a 
cowboy, though now a Loiulon etlitor, he became con- 
fidential, and asked me for information about tliis man 
and about that. Next day he came to lunch with me, 
and we talked till late in the afternoon: he watited to 
.understand Fnglatul, he said, and so 1 ttiUl liitn I’ll ar- 
range a dinner at which he should meet three or four of 
the chief personalities of the time; ami in due course 
the dinner came off. 

I had invited a famous athlete (W. (».), an Fgyptian 
administrator, an old Indian official, an American corre- 
spondent, and a well-known Peer, a leader of the I'piier 
House. 

With Kn.glish flair and courtesy, rny guests one and all 
played up to Roosevelt, and drew him out by their frank 
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admiration. He began by talking well about life on a 
Western ranch, and interested everybody. Riding was 
the best of all exercises, he declared; W. G., on the other 
hand, wondered whether it was better than fencing, which 
called all parts of the body into play — hand and foot and 
eye; but Roosevelt wouldn’t hear of any comparison, 
and, to everyone’s amusement, told W. G. that he 
(Roosevelt) spoke as an athlete, in ignorance of the fact 
that W. G. was probably the best of living athletes. 

In a little while he gave the Egyptian ofHcial his views 
about Egypt, and was emphatic on the way the fellaheen 
should be treated; in due course the Indian administrator 
came in for a lecture on the blunders of the English in 
India; and finally Roosevelt assured us that America 
was destined to play the chief role among the nations, and 
that the pre-eminence of the United States would lead to 
the Millenium. The American journalist — a man of 
genius — remarked drily that lynchings were still the order 
of the day in the Southern States, and at length startled 
even Roosevelt by declaring that he believed with Scho- 
penhauer that the English were the most highly civilised 
of all nations — “the only people,” he concluded in a fine 
phrase, “politically grown up.” 

At this Roosevelt almost forgot his manners, and even 
when he learned who the journalist was, he could only 
shrug his shoulders and confess that he could not under- 
stand how any American could come to such a conclusion. 
A little later he excused himself and went away. I ac- 
companied him to the door and waited till he got his cab : 
he was kind enough to say that he had enjoyed himself 
immensely, but added that he could never bear to hear 
an .American running down his own people: “There are 
so few who understand us,” he said, “it’s a pity when 
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those who should emphasize our virtues, advertise on our 
faults.” 

A few minutes later the old Peer got up, and naturally 
I went with him to the door while he tlonned his over- 
coat; suddenly he turned to me: “You suit! that Roose- 
velt was a typical American,” he remarked; ‘‘do you mean 
by that that he is typical of the best in America, as W. G. 
upstairs is, I think, typical of the best in England?” 
“Yes,” I replied; “he’s extraordinarily typical - even of 
the best.” “Cioodness,” said I-ord K., ‘‘what a ilrcadful 
country America must he." 

“That’s not a fair judgment,” I countered; “the work- 
ing classes in America are the finest in the worlil.” 

“But no leaders; cocksure ignorance in high place,” 
said Lord R.; and I could not contradict him. 

Roosevelt’s self-sufficiency was not his worst fault: his 
conduct from 1:914 till America entered the war in 1917 
can never be excused or defended. 1 Ic was so eager to 
find fault with Wilson that he gradually destrc»yed the 
great influence he posse.sscd; and when he died untimely, 
his death left no gap. I lis foolish misjiulgments, too, will 
always be remembered against him: fancy any American 
calling Thomas Paine, the author of "'I‘he Crisis,” "a 
dirty little Atheist” ! 'Phe truth is, Roosevelt was 
neither a good nor a great man; ami I cannot help be- 
lieving that his continual incitement to war, had a good 
deal to do with President Wilson’s astonishing right- 
about-turn 1 


WOODROW WILSON 

From 1914 on I formed a high opinion of President 
Wilson: his determination, so often cxpressetl, to keep 
the United States out of the war seemed to me the only 
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own cliscrrlifiii : Wilson who, ivlirn that rr^jorsf wois no! 
acccdcii to* assiinird ihr ptiW'rr that t’tmgrrss had l.idrd 
to grant, and jibord |niblie lighrifig film upon |if, 'iMir 
ships. It wan Wibofi wlto Imallv drinati-dr?.! Ilf Go||« 
gress ;t ilriiaralitm of wai- agatnsf C #rriiiaiiv.. 

“Wihoii rtiiiid havr krpf Ainriua toil of fhr war 

* Sttail ft Hr '■ l In t- h.. Ii.turs', l3»r 
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“The truth is, he brought America into the war; and 
is responsible, besides, for the infamous peace.’’ 

The same author does not hesitate to go further: 

“No one, having read the secret treaties, will maintain 
that the Entente tiovernments ever intended to carry 
out their agreement to make peace on the ‘Wilson 
terms.’ . . . 

“A number of the secret treaties were published a year 
before the Armistice was signetl. 'Though he continued 
his pledges of a peace of equality, Wilson ilitl not require 
their repudiation. The salient fact tif the whole matter 
is that, having lured the (iennans into the net with the 
‘Wilson terms,’ Wilson promptly tlirew the ‘Wilson 
terms’ into the waste-basket, forgot every promise he 
iuul made of equality tt) the (ierman people, provided 
they should reform their (Jov'ernment, agreed to a peace 
based on the secret treaties, placetl his hami and seal upon 
almost the entire h'-ntente programme of murder atul rob- 
bery, and in the end defended this course to his own peo- 
ple as an act of justice and of honour. 

“No one else could have done the thing except Wilson. 
. . . Wilson’s work at Paris and Versailles must go 
down in history as a gigantic treachery, not only to the 
CJerman, Austro-Hungarian, Bulgarian, and 'Turkish 
Governments and the peoples under them, but to all the 
rest of us; treachery to all subject peoples under the heels 
of the Entente, to whom he had promised self-determina- 
tion; treachery to all the independent small States of the 
world, to whom he had promised freedom from fears of 
aggression; treachery to the American people and the 
peoples of the Entente countries, to whom he had prom- 
ised deliverance from future wars and preparations for 
war.” 
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have dotie hoiunir U> any variety stage : in particular, a 
little negro, prettiuling to shave a gigantic customer with 
aixtatjiu'itt's, was almost itulescrihably realistic ami tunny. 
In the middle of it l.ord .Ahenleeu rose, ami, as I lotjked 
around, I saw President Wilson had risen with the i-'irst 
Lady of the Land, ami were passitig in front of us: Lord 
Aberdeen bowed low in salute again, and again; Lady 
Aberdeen curtsied; everytme bowed while the pair tlis- 
appeared, cutting the programme short: a young per- 
former, who Inul not had a chance of singing her song, 
was almost in tears, pouting disappointment. Atjv h'.ng- 
lishman of position in a similar case would have stayed 
to the end ami have tlianked the chief acttirs in perswn; 
anyone of heart would have been more cordial: even the 
(ierman Lmperor woulii nut have behavetl with such 
scant courtesy. 

A little later Colonel I louse, whom I knew ;uui liked, 
wanted me t<i lio a *'I’en-i'ortrait’' <d Wilson; "< )nc of 
our very gre:itest Presi^ietits,’’ he decl.irevl; but i w;is 
full of doubt. I replied tliat I eouhl only tlo a good 
Portrait after intimate knowledge, and I must love stime- 
thing in my sitter in ortler to get to the heart ot his 
mystery: iti fine, I excused myself, ami glad I am tliat I 
did. 

Dante writes bitterly of the man who made il ijran 
rifmta: Wils<m i.s responsible for the (treat Betrayal, 
and I am mtirc than content to leave the jmigment <if him 
to hi.st{»ry. “Ihc worst immorality," N'apole<in .said 
once to his brother Joseph, "is to ;iccejit a great place you 
arc not fit for"; am! surely, if anything was ever proven, 
it was proven that Wilson was not (it t«i sit as arbiter of 
peace in a b’.urupc he knew nothing whatever about. 
Lloyd (ieorge was astoundingly igmuant : he ktiew as lit- 
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tie about Dautzlg as he knew about the Saare or the 
Ruhr; Clcincnccau was astoundingly bitter; but Wilson 
was niore ignorant than Lloyd George and more unfair 
to CiciiUiUiy than Clemenceau. Non Td^ioncim di lot' 
nui tjiutrda <• passa. 

WARREN HARDING 

It was towards the end of the Wilson regime that the 
most astonishing news came to me in New York. The 
conclusion of peace had called forth a miraculous out- 
burst of altruistic sentiment in all countries, but especially 
in every part of war-plagued I'iurope. 

M ;iyn: ird Ke ynes, of the British Treasury — to his eter- 
nal honour' — fuul denounced the financial terms imposed 
on con<|uered Germany by the Treaty of Versailles as 
“Jraudulent and dishonourable.” He contrast?ed them 
vvitli the terms (»f the Armistice when Wilson’s twelve at 
any rate ot lourteen points had been universally accepted. 
It was imped on all hands that Keynes’s view would be 
taken Imth liy Lngland and by France. Suddenly the 
news came to me that Lloyd (iicorgc had written to Wil- 
son, tittering to forgive Furope the eleven milliards owed 
to I'ingbuid, if America would forgive the five milliards 
(ireat Britain <t\ved to her. 

It seemed to me the most wonderful proposal, and 
Wilson, of all men, must accept it. If we were right to 
g<» intti the war to prevent invasion, as Wilson said, then 
we hail no right to make I'ingland pay for defending us 
for years ami years. Besides, most of the debt was sheer 
prtifit on munitions, etc., and should be written off. I 
took up 1 lovil (ieorge’s proposal with all the enthusiasm 
I (lad in me; I wrote and spoke in favour of it, pointing 
out, too, that .Xmerica could use it to bring about uni- 
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versal disaninirneiit : ntithirig but a police force should 
be allowed cmi the high seas, ;i stgiadron of ships drawn 
from every nation; and ;i p<ilicc ftirce of armed men, too, 
should he placed at the disposal of the Hague Peace 
Court, in oriicr t<i protect boundaries and keep the na- 
tions within their ethnographic limits. 

After i had spoken tine evening passionately in this 
sense, saying that America in this way ciHihl proclaim a 
general amnesty and also {>ut an ciul to war aiu! ad- 
vance the humanisation of man fi%'-e thousaiul years In one 
day, a lady came to iiir and ;ulvised me to talk io Warren 
liardiiig in this way. *i le's an earncsc tliristiaiiA she 
saiti; 'hiesires iiitriisriy to ;uivance all good causes; he*s 
going to he the next Prrsiiirnt, aruf you may really iiifhi* 
ence him/’ 1 hesicafrii a long time: hut when I got a 
letter frtmi Warren I lar-ding, asking me to come out to 
see him at M'ariom Uhirn I thmighf if mv duty to go. 
*^Af ter all/’ i saiii lo nivselt, *'it was l,incoIi/s innate 
Christianity that rnaile him play ttm man; prrhaf;*H i lard- 
ing may he of similar sCuff/' 

I went fO' ^>Lirum and vi'/tcii I larding; the wloile town 
ivas hrfiaggri! in his hinuitir, ami both his iHHisr ami the 
adioifiifig littusr, wliiiit he had taken as fus liraiii|iiafterS| 
w'ere iillril wilfi a constant stream of visiftirs friiiti alt 
parts ui f}ir coiuiirv. I ivas shown info a srnalt ivailing* 
roofin and assured bv a courfrous grntlrman that Mr. 
i larding would see me in a frw“ minuirs. tin itir rriilre- 
fable ftirrr was a large idiofugrapli of Warren f lardirigt 
riiorr lliaii a liiiU liigli and stuiir rigtif iiichrs I'irtiail; | 
ifiidird the fsaiHlstuiir, kitidiv lair t'**r stunr iiiofiiriiN, aild 
llirii iiiiivcd to- fhr side; ito%v tlir pfikOograph slioived the 
mask of I iiHidii, and %%hrf% I %%rnt lo fhr other side I 
ftiiiiid llir rtfigy of Cirorgr Washingtoii. If treiticil to 
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me cxtraortlhuiry that a village editor, a man of most 
nuKierafe ability, according to his senatorial colleagues, 
should have thought of putting himself between Wash- 
ingtt)n ami Lincoln. Suddenly it occurred to me that 
only a man who knew neither Washington nor Lincoln 
could {lossihly be guilty of such a solecism. 

'Fen minutes later, I was ushered into a small room, 
where Warren Harding was seated opposite the door at 
a writing table; he rose and shook hands with me, saying 
he was very glad to sec me, and especially because my 
intianluccr had said that the object of my visit was com- 
pletely aUTui.stic. 1 confirmed this view, and, thinking 
that the candidate’s time was even more occupied than 
my own, I started at once in inedias rcs'. 

"Setiator i larding,” I began, smiling, “I regard you 
as a desperate reactionary, but your friends assert that 
y<ni are as honest as Lincoln and have an advantage over 
Lincoln In that you are a devout Christian. For that 
reason, I came to sec you ” 

‘‘I’ardon me,” Senator I larding broke in, “but I have 
always been regarded in the Senate by those who knew 
me as a forward-looking man, and in no sense a reac- 
tionary. I remember one occasion on which I was told 
by some other Senators that I was one of the boldest re- 
formers in the Senate.” And Senator Harding was good 
enough to describe In detail the incident he had adduced, 
putting iti the names of the Senators who had proclaimed 
his reforming /cal. When he had finished I went on with 
my thesis. 

“I assure you I had no wish to annoy you,” I said. 
“I want to know simply whether T can support you with 
full conviction or not. If you arc a Christian, you must 
believe in the doctrine of forgiveness, and so I have come 
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to plead with you, first, on behalf of the conscientious 
objectors confined in American prisons. There are still 
some scores of them, thougli all such prisoners have been 
freed in France and in hinglaiul for more than a year. 
Surely, considering all the circumstances and, above all, 
the fact that America hardly suffered in the war at all, 
it should have been possible for a great people like the 
American to open the prison doors at least as soon as 
England and France, who had been fighting in terror of 
their lives.” 

Senator I larding interrupted me with sometiung like 
these words: 

“You want me to revise the decisions of scores of 
American judges?” he exclaimed; “the best judges in 
the world. I can’t do any such thing.” 

I couhi have answered with Shakespeare’s “'i'hc qual- 
ity of mercy is not strained ... it Idesseth him that 
gives and him that takes”; hut clearly the Senator 
wouldn’t even have understood. 

“I might reasonably object,” 1 replietl, “to your state- 
ment that American judges are the best in the wurlil. 1 
hold no brief for French and English judges, but I reganl 
them both as, in the main, better educated ami fairer 
minded than the average .American judge, and y«»u must 
admit that their decisions in this matter arc plainly more 
humane. In England if has been the exception for any 
judge to give conscientious objectors the uttermost pen- 
alty of the law — which is two years’ imprisonment 
In America the judges appear to be superior to all con- 
siderations of humanity. They have given twenty years 
to mere lads, and fifteen years to a girl in her teens, for 
infinitesimal offenses of speech, and again and again have 
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stretched the uttermost severity of the law to breaking- 
point. 

“Now there is a great opportunity for you to show 
pure Christian feeling that must appeal to everyone. 
Why not .say that Debs should be released? He is an 
oUl tnan, of the noblest character, and has already spent 
two years in prison. In I'ingland he would have been 
treated at least as well as Bertrand Russell, who, for a 
virulent and ungraced attack on the American army, 
which he saiil was only recruited in order to break up 
strikes, was senteticed to six months’ imprisonment, which 
was immeiiiately changed by the Government into treat- 
ment in the first class, allowing him to use his own 
clothes, receive visits, and bring in his food from the out- 
sitle. Surely a Christian must see that Debs should be 
pardoned ?’’ 

“I do not see it at all,” cried Senator Harding, with 
indignation in voice and manner. “I regard Debs as a 
public enemy. Why, he tried to restrain us from going 
into the war.” 

"But wouUIn’t his Captain, Christ, have also pleaded 
for peace among men?” I interjected. Mr. Harding 
shrugged his shoulders in speechless anger. 

“Do you know Debs?” 1 asked. “Have you read his 
.speech on the trial?” 

exclaimed Senator Harding, still more indig- 
nantly. “No, I have not, and I don’t want to. I know 
what ev'cryone knows about him: that he was against 
the war: that is enough for me.” 

In tfic gentlest voice I could assume, I went on: 

“I w;int you to judge Debs by what he said on his 
trial : ‘As long as any man is outcast, I want to be out- 
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cast too; as long as any man is in prison for opinion’s 
sake, I want to be in prison with him.’ 

“Such words,’’ I added, “might go into the Sermon 
on the Mount, ami they would be among the fine utter- 
ances in it.” 

In his agitation Senator Harding rose. “I <io wish,” 
he said, plaintively, “you wouldn’t mix up politics and 
religion. I do not agree with you. d'hat is all I can 
say. I wouldn’t free Debs * if 1 could.” 

I was greatly disappointed; if I faile<l here, could 1 
hope to succeed in the larger emleavour? I took heart 
of grace: I could only do my best; the issue was in other 
hands. I then asked him whether he had iieard tif I.loyd 
Cieorge’s offer, adding that it luul just been rejected by 
Woodrow Wilson. 

“I’m glad to hear that,” cried Harding, entluisiastic- 
ally: “we want to pay our tleltts, and we re<]uirc to be 
paid what is owing to us: that’s the fttundation of all 
morality.” 

“It’s mart; bicssfi! to t/ivc than to rccchf,'' flaslied 
across my mind. Could I put the pro[)osal t<i this bour- 
geois moralist, so that he’d listen? 1 began: 

“Duelling was abolislied nearly a century ago,” I said, 
“by F.ngland; why shouldn’t y<iu put an end to war by 
forgiving all debts, on c<nidition that all the nations <iis- 
arm? In this way, you’d advance civilisation a thousand 
years.” 

“We can’t forgive millianls!” said Harding, rising to 
his feet in his excitement; “I never heart! of such a propo- 
sition; I’m against it as much as Wilson.” 

^The Senator hat nJnce declared that he would rather free a vegg- 
man or burglar than a consicientiousi objector*— Baraldms rather ihan 
Christ 
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“Do you agree with Wilson,” I asked, “in his view 
tluit, it (>c finally liatl beaten the Allies, she would have 
attacked the United States?” 

Certainly, he said; “the Kaiser aimed at world- 
ilomination; the Mexican proposal showed that.” 

In that case, I said, not even troubling to contradict 
an hypothesis without any foundation in fact; “in that 
case, I'digland in lighting was really defending the United 
States. Why, then, should we make her pay for the 
numitions she used in the conflict?” 

“A debts a debt," Harding rejoined, clamping his 
jaws. 

“It seems funny to me,” I began again; “at one mo- 
ment we are making fsngland and the Allies pay for our 
munitions; tfien we declare war, and at once begin to give 
the Allies all the munitions and food they want, and 
our sons’ lives as well; we give, without counting, things 
more precious far than gold.” 

1 le shrugged his shouUiers. “It won’t go,” he replied. 
“If I’m a trustee for America, I’ll see that she gets all 
the money that’s coming to her.” 

h'or half an hour I tried my best — now from this side, 
now from that. I am surely not darkening the picture 
when I say that I larding’s denial was absolute: it seemed 
to me that he wouUl not even let the idea of forgiving 
England's tlebt enter into his mind; so at length, having 
no new argument to urge, I rose. 

“I would not have bothered you. Senator,” I began, 
“hut the lady who introduced me insisted that you were 
an earnest Christian, ami I liavc always hope of a real 
C'ltristian; he may rise to any height; anyone who loves 
the spirit of Jesus Is always, I think, open to impulses of 
love and sacrifice; but I was told this morning in Marion 
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that you were not a Christian, but a Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist; if I had known that, I’d never have appealed to 
you." 

He had risen when I rose, and now interrupted me by 
saying hurriedly: “I’m not a Sev’enth Day Adventist; 
my folks are, but I’m a Baptist." 

It would be useless to paint this lily. I smiled, and 
opened the door: the outer room was fillcil with people — 
suitors, suppliants, worshippers of the rising sun! My 
disappointment was so complete that it suggested one last 
word : 

“Oh, Senator," I began, “in the ante-chamber there, 
there is a spletidid photograph of you between a photo 
of Lincoln and another of V\'ashingt<»n what an orig- 
inal idea!" (All the suitors smiled in approval; he 
smiled too, largely.) “Perfectly original,’’ I repeated; 
“it would hardly occur to anyone else in the worUl!" and 
I went away, seeing all the smiles <lisappear. 

It was rude, I’m afraitl, hut I hope it’ll be forgiven me. 
If Warren I lartling hail hail any clear idea of the range 
of thought of Washington, or any glimmering of that 
lofty sweet soul of Lincoln, he would never have chal- 
lenged such a disastrous comparison. I Ic would, per- 
haps, hai'c llanketl his ph«)tograph with the cfligies of 
Andy Johnson or of (lener;;! Cir:mt or Roosevelt, and 
even then he would have been flattering himself unduly. 


XXI 


JIM LARKIN, THE IRISH LABOUR 
1,1-ADKR 

I T is difficult to meet Larkin, even casually, without 
hecuming interested in him. He is very tall, well 
over six feet, loose built, with the figure of a youth. His 
hair is greying, and there are lines about the eyes and 
inouth that tell of initldlc-age. The large grey eyes, 
however, are still laughing and boyish, and the mobile lips 
humor<'Us, persuasive; tlie features are all well-cut, Greek 
rather than C eltic; a very quiet, unassuming, rather hand- 
.sotue felhiw, with syinpathctic, conciliatory manners. 

Before meeting him, I knew he had had only two or 
three years’ schooling, and naturally I expected a strong 
brogue and a gift of the gab setting grammar at defiance. 
‘I'o my astonishiiicnt, there was hardly a trace of accent 
in his speech: ami in a couple of hours’ talk not a mistake 
of any kind iliil he tnake, not a solecism even — he spoke 
admirable, «iuiet English, the English of a well-read man 
with a gift <if iluent expression. 

I lis choice of words reminded me of Cjalsworthy, his 
facility of Hernartl .‘'liaw. 

.•\nd the marvel was that what he said was as good as 
his easy way <d saying it. I le understood labour condi* 
tiotis in Irrland and England and these United States 
hcttei’ than anyotte with \vhi>m I have ever talked a 
singidarly wise, fair, line mind, the equal^ of the best 
luiliticians I have met in Washington or in France or 
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even in England, where the politician is sometimes al- 
most a statesman. 

Since then I have hail I.arkin at lunch, have met him 
in excited political meetings and over tea-tables, have 
argued with him, and disputed with him, and I believe 
have come to know him thoroughly; I say, deliberately, 
there is no company of the most distinguished in the 
world where Jim Larkin would not hold his own and 
have his place. 

One instance of his fair-mindedness. I was speaking 
to him once of de V’'alera — and speaking, I’m afraiil, with 
a certain derision. I told Larkin how 1 had written to 
de Valera without getting any reply, therefore called 
him up once on the 'phone, saying 1 should be glad to sec 
him, and asking for an ajipoiritment. I was told to call 
his secretary next day, and I’d get a reply to my request. 
I did as I was told, and was Informed by the secretary 
that Mr. de Valera would give me five minutes if I called 
precisely at four o’clock on the follow'Ing Wednesday. 

I told the secretary that if de V'alera’s time was so valu- 
able, I would certainly not trespass on it, even for a 
second. Three years before, in 1916, I had addressed 
myself in the same way to the late 'rheodorc Roosevelt, 
and his secretary offered me ten minutes; I ilidn’t avail 
myself of his munificence; but, after all, Roosevelt was 
busy and was Roosevelt; whereas de Valera, judged by 
his speeches, is a mere nonentity. 

“You’re too severe,” said Larkin; “you can’t expect 
every Irish President to be a great man; and you ought 
not to judge him by his secretary.” 

“But has he anything in him?” I asked; “ought I 
to know him? Is there anything to be gained by know- 
ing him?" 
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“N(>thing lor you, perhaps,” said courteous Jim, laugh- 
ing; “hut he niigiit gain something, and, after all, he 
represents us; I really think he tries to do his best; he’s 
well-meaning, I believe, and that’s something to he thank- 
ful for in a politician.” 

Larkin made me study de Valera’s acts and words 
more cl<»sely than I should otherwise have done, and it is 
nut his fault if my opinion of the man has not thereby 
been improved. Mad de V’alera any sense of real duty, 
he would have been present at the trial of his famous 
count rytnan, and lent him all the aid of his presence and 
influence, sucii as they are. I)c Valera might have made 
a Court of the court-room, and struck a great blow 
tjuietly for justice and right; instead of that, he was away 
in Oklahoma, probably stiulying oil-wells. 

l arkin was arrested in New York under the infamous 
Lsfiionage .\ct, which long ago should have fallen into 
desuetude; he was chargeii, with some others, with hav- 
ing publisiun! something nr other seihtious. It is a mat- 
ter of no moment that scant proof was forthcoming of 
his connection with the jiuhlication; his companions have, 
I believe, been fninishcil; at long last he came before 
Judge Weeks ttu' trial. 

Now all of us men, any of us, .should be excused for 
tnissing tfje extraordinary at a first meeting. No doubt, 
Juilge Weeks came into court expecting to meet an ordi- 
nary Irish or Ifish-.Cmerican hilunir leader, a half-edu- 
cated rebel burning with a sense of class injustice. But, 
after he.tring Larkin speak for ten minutes, any I'ingHsh 
judge, (*r even a h'rench jutlgc, vvfuihl have begun to 
atnend his estimate, atul after the first day would have 
instinctivelv fried to treat l.arkin as Larkin deserves to 
he trcatctl; for %ve are all, hy nature, rcspectors of great 
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courts arc inferior to the worst courts of Europe, that 
our mentality is itiferior, our sense of justice and fair- 
play lower, more blunted! 

Time was when I was laughed at and ridiculed in 
Isiiglaiul for asserting that America (in spite of shame- 
ful tynchings) was a little more humane, a little more 
tiisposed tt> lot)k on the faults and follies of men toler- 
antly than any other country; but now, after the trial 
of Miss (uihlman by Judge Julius Mayer and of little 
MolUe Steiner by Jiulgc Clayton and Judge Knox, and 
after this farce of judging Jim Larkin by Judge Weeks, 

I am forced to aiimit that American justice is the lowest 
kiiown in Christendom, and our judges worse than any 1 
have met in the dark and tyrannical past in Junker- 
ruled Berlin or 'Fsarist Moscow. 

Ami alas ! alas! alas! that’s not the worst of it. The 
judge in Mttscow or in Berlin who judged unrighteous 
judgment, and gave ififamous and disproportionate sen- 
tences, tJiight hope ftir immediate reward. If he sen- 
tenced a twenty-year-old girl for a speech or a writing 
to fifteen years’ or fifteen months’ imprisonment, he 
migltt ho|H' for immediate advancement and higher pay, 
or at least a gracious word of commendation from the 
All-Highest! 

But ((ur American judge gives these inhuman, brutal, 
{levilish sentences witimut hope of reward — out of sheer 
hrainlcss. malevolent stupidity. 

Judges Mayer, Cl: lyton, Knox, and Weeks make me 
despair of hnmanitv. 1 las any one of them a daughter 
of twenty? Hoes he know what it would mean to keep 
her ifi prison for fifteen years? No criminal I have ever 
read <»f is s<i wicked as such a judge! And he is an 
Americatt jitdgc, and acts without temptation of reward 
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Judge Weeks charged the jury that “there is but one 
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lawful means of ovcrturiiing this Clovernment That is 
by the means pruviikai l^y the Constitution, through the 
hulli>t.” 

But suppose the ballot is ignored, Judge Weeks, and 
lawfully eleeteil members of the New York legislative 
body are refused the right to sit and vote. What then? 

But Weeks wasn’t troubled by logic; he went on to 
say that it l.arkin had tried to change the Ciovernmcnt 
by strikes, then Larkin should be adjinlged guilty. Strik- 
iii!!: is iUep,;d. according t<» Weeks, who thereby would es- 
tablish chattel slavery in free America 1 


tAKKlv’s tU'.I'KN’l'E 

It is the bare truth to say that I.arkin’s defence lifted 
the whole case to a higiier level; he began by telling 
.sittiply how he Inul been arrestetl, and searched without a 
warrant, and how various papers important to his de- 
fence had then been stolen from him by the police officers. 

Any I'inglish jiulge at this point vvouUl have stopped 
the case ami insisted that the police officers should give 
back tile stolen papers. 

But fudge Weeks was content to interpolate the state- 
ment that police officers were justitieil in arresting any 
man whom they beheveii guilty <d' a felony; justified too, 
apparently, in stealing from him, 'I'he fourth amend- 
ment of the Constitution is eviilently as worthless as the 
first or the seventh. Larkitt went on to say tiiut “he had 
pre.uhed hinn.initv, a real law and a real order; he had 
preached hrotherhood, as against national, brute, and 
herd hatreii. 

•'Lot this hr was charged with anarchy,” he .said, "and 
was placed in the category of assassins. 
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“This trial is a class issue,” he continued. “My life,” 
he declared, “has been lived in accordance with, and for, 
Socialism, which many of us regard as being a religion.” 

He had “tried to assist in developing, enriching, and 
beautifying life.” 

“Why are you so fearful of Socialism?” he asked the 
jury. “7'hc best minds in the world have accepted it.” 
He quoted Anatole France, (ieorge Bernard Sliavv, and 
leading thinkers in America. But in America, he statetl, 
the capitalist forces are “going to put a steel cap on the 
human mind, aiul they are gt)ing to screw it down and 
prevent one from thinking." 

Throughout his life, I.arkin cxplainetl, he hail opposed 
war, had been associated with organisations working for 
peace, and had always resisted the forces of violence. 

And then, quite naturally, he reached the height of 
pathos; he told the jury how he had tried to leave this 
country eleven times; “his family in Dublin needed him," 
he said, “and his eldest sun, his fav'ourite son, was lying 
at Death’s door; but the British (iovernment hail taken 
measures to prevent him from returning to Ireland.” 

Then he went on to quote Lincoln: “a world-force and 
not a Di.strict Attorney of the State of New York.” 
He quoted, too, from Woodrow Wilson’s “New bree- 
dom” in support of his statement that tiie H. S. (Jov'ern- 
ment is “the combined manufacturers and capitalists of 
the country.” 

Then, prevented by Weeks from quoting anything 
more, he added : 

“rilK POOR WILL irNI)KR.STAN!>” 

“The poor and the unfortunate in my country will 
understand. It is they who believe in me in Ireland; it 
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is they \vlit> uiuU'istatul, My wife and children will per- 
haps ^ct alittig. A(ul in this country there are some 
among my own countrymen who will work to see that 
justice is done." 

I fee! that, after ttiis, I ought not to speak of As- 
sist;mt District Attorney Rorke, hut something of the 
grotesque wouUl he lacking if I left him out. He spoke 
with ex.citc4 r!ietorie of l.arkin as “a liar,” “an alien 
enemy," ".m .trchangel of assassinations,” who with “lily- 
white lingers" would starve all the babies of the United 
States to de.tth. Notliing to he said about all his witless 
rliotiotiioutaiie, hut what Dante said: N on ragionam di 
lur ma tiuatihi e fucot (Don’t let us speak of them, but 
look and pass them by). 


TltK .SK.VTKNCK 

It is the seventh amendtnent of the Constitution, I 
helirvr, that w.usis judges against exacting excessive bail 
or giving eveesstve sentrnecs: an admonition more hon- 
oureil, surely, in tfir observance than in the breach; and 
yet all American juilges in the last two years have run 
about seekiftg Ih*w they tmuld outdo their neighbour in 
imposing extravagant bail and insane scntencc.s. They 
have thus maiie the whole administration of justice in 
America a i.uigfiitig-sttick am! a shame throughout 
l^urope. 

An haiglish judge wrote to me wittily the other day; 

"My dear 1 larris, 

"{■ riijn all I can learn, twenty years’ life in America is 
tmt so valuahle «»r' inspiring as two in Great Britain. 
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XXII 


OLIVE SCHREINER 

AD MEMORIAN 

I FIRST met Olive Schreiner in the office of the pub- 
lishers, Chapman & Hall — in 1883, I think. 

A few' months before, Frederic Chapman, the head 
of the house, had talked to me about a book that had 
been offered them for publication, “The Story of an 
African Farm.” He said he had sent it to Meredith, 
who was then the reader for the house, and Meredith had 
praised it enthusiastically, while advising the author to 
make some corrections. 

Naturally I exclaimed that I would like to see any 
book that Meredith had praised, particularly a book 
about South Africa, which I happened to know pretty 
well, for I had stopped at Cape Town on my first journey 
round the world and had been infinitely interested in both 
Boer and Briton in that magical half-explored continent. 

A morning or two later I went across the corridor 
from the Fortnightly office to the office of Frederic 
Chapman, and noticed two or three books on the side 
of his desk. He picked one up and said : 

“Oh, here’s ‘The Story of an African Farm,’ that you 
wanted; and, if you would care to see the author, she is 
coming to-day between eleven and twelve. She’s rather 
a pretty little Jewess. You might like to know" her.” 

I said I would be on hand, and turned back into the 
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Fortnightly Rcviezv office and sat down to look at the 
hook. In five minutes I was interested, fascinated, ab- 
sorbed. 

The faults of the hook stared at me, but the maj^ic of 
it was in my blood. I lere was all the witchery of the 
high veldt and the strange barbaric land with its moun- 
tains and kloofs, great forests atul strange wiUl animals, 
and, ab(»ve all, the entrancing climate of the high, Af- 
rican plateau, where one has the blazing tropic sunshine 
and the charnpagnc-like, ilry, intoxicating air. I lerc, too, 
were fairy sunsets and magic sunrisings, ami here were 
real people — modern in this most romantic of all settings. 
The hook came into me in long draughts. 

Suddenly — it seemed as if only ten minutes had passed 
— Chapman called me saying: “Wtm’t you come across? 
Miss Olive Schreiner is here, ami woukl like to meet 
you.” 

I went across and was introduced. Chapman, eager 
to get to his own business, soon packed us both oft into 
tile Fortnightly rotnn. Wc sat down ami talkctl for an 
hour or so. 

Olive Schreiner was at that time a girl of about nine- 
teen; distinctly pretty; large dark eyes, black hair, and 
little square strong figure-— the figure betraying the Jew 
in her more strongly than her face; yet tl»e race charac- 
teristics were marked, too, in the slightly beaked nose 
and southern dark complexion. 

She told me she was the tlaughter of a missionary, 
and was born in Basutoland. I ler chief desires she made 
plain to me at once. She wanted to know all the writers, 
especially the novelists : would I introduce her to Thomas 
Hardy and George Moore? I told her I could easily 
arrange a meeting with Moore, but that Hardy was more 
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stood by and grinned to myself, vvoiuicring what th« 
shot weiuld be. 

Curiou.sly enough, her admiration for Moore brtii 
my interest in her tt) an untimely end. N%> one d 
be really important to me who ailmired Moore so 
tensely. I had already found out that she knew h 
or nothing of any social question, was interestetl aln 
exclusively in writing anti in imprtwing the status 
w'omen. She soon became an even more enthusia 
admirer of hdward Carpenter thati she hail been 
George Moure anti I found this tievotion tnore e< 
prehensible though I do not believe in Carpenter’s grni 

Afterwarils she usetl me as an eilitor anil sent 
some of her “Dreams”—— slight, obvious allegories st* 
of which I puhlisheil, but without admiring them: p' 
lished as a journalist w'tmltl, because of the extraor 
nary success of “The .African harm,” which caused a n 
sensation in London. More than once site told i 
that she had written half a dozen novels better than ”1 
African I''arm,” but no one ever saw any of them so far 
I could learn, and as time went tm I tot»k leave to tiou 
the story. 

I remember Sir Charles Dilke telling me that he looki 
upon “I’he African Farm” as the ablest hook ever writti 
by a woman. Remembering Fmily Hronte and the pocn 
of Christine Rossetti and Barrett Browning, I could on 
shrug my shoulders and smile at his ctitluisiasm : hi 
later I met Miss Schreiner at Dilke’s, and found th: 
he was still a fervent admirer. Slu* herself had won t 
poise now, and a mature self-satisfaction: am! %vhen sh 
spoke, it was with a little air of uuthoritv and finalit 
which sat prettily upon her pretty face, and amused m 
hugely. I felt sure that we had got all the best of her i) 
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lirr |H.irik, Iti a vr.ir or twu sfir ilrillrti mil nf 

IjhuIoii, .iiuI ivc licard of tier iiiarriagr in a 

crrfaiii iiiilittrr'riir€\ 

Hut hriorr itir Siiyth Aftiran War iMUtr nhe ^|Hikc 
ill *' Troiijirr iVfrr 'I lalkrf/’ 4 rrallv paHHiuiialc 
arr.iigiiiiirnf f»! jv,»lu y : anj Lifrr 'nfitl slir 

tiilii tif llir liar in a Hook rntillr*! *\\n lOiglr^iii Stiiifli 

Afrir.iti*** \ imv/’ 

Slir \%-A% vrrv fiourst, vrrv ‘otu'rrr ; her Hinik 
Iikr» hiirnifu,^ fo 4 ItnAi, ihm ponii ui aHiiioutf 1011 ii| Irtilli 
!^r 4 U!\ unJ wliaf ^^lir k’lrw h 4 ■» n ,Att ; Air ak* 

\V 4 V'^^ in f .ivoui t.if ifir iLtri ‘s, i%hi»!n 'Jir uiuirr-if m h], itlif 

fkr ImuAoJi, u'hs»ui A\t -uituuri!. 

AtiJ ilfr!’ vrat 'i i .ititr fhr iirw'i of Itrf' Jralh. Writ, 
lirr U'i»*k V. 4 . all V. 44 %%-iirk, no!4.r work 

tfiilii hrvtninou* Im r!^.i Xlav H,nilh \trH4fi rirfli 
nlir It»vr4 rcHi li|„4iih u}»on hriu Jvr ahpsr va!t. 
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S ARAH, la dk'inf, as the I'Vcnch callcti licr, is dc.ul, 
and tlie authorities have j>;iven her a fjorj^eous fu- 
neral; to tell the truth, the hnest funeral !’vc ever seen, 
even in Paris, except perhaps the funeral given tt> Victor 
Hugo some ftirty years ago. 

But even at I logo’s funeral there were not such masses 
of flowers as at Sarahs: two huge van-loails, hesities 
wreaths uncountahle. 

I'he poet had made an immense reputation: judge him 
how you will, c<»rulemn his rhetoric here and his theatrical 
effects everywhere, and there yet remains a residuum of 
astonishing poetry. He was a singer like hwinhurne; 
and just as Switihurne hnnight new cadences, unktiown 
harmonies, into our Miglisfi verse, so liid Hugo into 
French verse: a verbal magician of the first rank. Hut 
what had Sarah Bernhardt done to he Imnourcii in like 
fashum? Nothing, it seems to me; nothing whatever of 
enduring value. V'ery early Matthew Arnold said of 
her that Rachel began where Sarah Bernhardt left off; 
and, if one can explain this by noting that Artiohl saw 
Rachel as a young man ami Sarah in his maturity, still 
he suggests a doubt of Sarah’s power, whicli I feel was 
'^ustified.^ I thought more could be mmie even of 
Phedre ’ than she made of it, and she never gave me 
the unearthly thrill that Duse gave in "Fa Femme dc 
Claude.” 
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Maw lh;if Sarati is %kMh I can anlv chink cif tier in a 
persafut! ; fnr if is as a prrHfiiialicy, rafiirr liiaii as an 
actrrss, that ^lir alivavs iinprrs^n! iiir iiuist. 'Tn wTifc ttl 
her at all niakr^ iiir Icrl 4h i! I wrrr lallrti iiifa •iiirnitit- 
agr, Ic I* Iiiiig s:iH;r I *<4W' tier pla)* Httl** 

in Viitur “ilrrnanr' in thr Iknttrilir Fraiicaiisr irt 

Ikiris' - tiirilirr nil than tar aevay. 

If iiiin! have hrrti in tlir year *77 nr '7H. when I wm in 
flir rarly Iwi^iilin, anil Sarah alrraily in ihc^ lliiiiirs. She 
%%*mi a pn/r af fhr 1 HUHrrvafMirr i.i| ISiris ifi 'fii, aiut 
cfirriTil tlir h'laiiiaisr stinrily atirrwarils. { 

raniiiif hrlp rtniiking fhaf, whm ^hr ‘*.111} ^lir iras liiiffi 
if'i *4-?, stir liavr fu iuunf snfiir Siiiutiys, 

\\ lirii I saw her first slir was af hrr hrsf. 4 % a wtniiaii* 
ltiaiig}'i prrhajss iiirf as an .nfrrss thr jrwisti ivjir W"ilfi 
grry rvrs anJ hisMiiir tigiHr, a fatmr rnaf*/fr, as thr 
hmuli i a!! fhiisr wh*» hH,4 tlu:i, fnif arr rrally nf myiitlri! 
niitliiir. Shr \\ 4 % %c«*ni!rrly! as AiHlrisina*}yr/' }nii tirr 
’’PfirdiT*' was lirtfrr, srurni yrars lairr. ivlirii shr tiaii 
rrathril fhr hill iiiafyrifv «»t hrr falrttf; In tlir* if ivas 
alwavs falriif *ihr iitJsirssrih aiuf ii«*t grnnis, Shr tun! a 
hraiihlyl vunra atuj, as hnt|* 4 % shr krpf |u fhr iiiiihllr 
rrgisfrr, if irallv tirsrivril fu |ir Mllr4 a nl g*4ih 

Hii !ii%‘r!v W'rrr fhr fiirlluw t'Mfifralto fnnrs in it. Whn 
that ri’Tf liraisf }irr ui 'Alutia S*»r* lan ttir|,*ri h*w%" stir 
tirrlafril lirr Invr : jr %’miis aitfir, }r vmis aifiir riirurr* 

rf Jr Vtiiis aifiir f*iii|Murs" llyf, W'hrii shr writ! rni fn 
flir grratrr |i}'irasrs m %wln.h \Srfi»r I liign s*n.ighl In 
rralisr passinn, f iirr 4r4aiiiatitin tiarsllv ifittrr 

itiaii ahnntwhlr rr^ if ,if niir Shr ilul rralisr thr tVrl* 
111 Its iiitrnsifv, ffnnigh thr hmisr r*»sr tu firr iti wihirsf 
rtilliiisiasiii aii4 ihrrfnf am! ihrrrrtl again. Sfir gacr rin 
Ilf lilr |rf"i hrr as hrr hivrrSi sir|is 4irti 
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away, and there was ru> gasp of renewed life when sne 
felt her soul revive with his returning: 

“Quanci le Iwuit tie vos pas sVffacc 
Je crois que tiuin ctrur ne bat plus 
Mats ties quVntin ce pas que j'attemis et que j’aimc 
Vient frapiver nies orrilles, a!«rs il me souvient qur jc vis 
Et je sens nu)n aiiie tiui revient.” 

Mounet Sully played “Uernani," and he was certainly 
a most splendid stage lover, with quite as great a power 
as she had of beautiful recitation. Ilis vt>icc, too, was 
most melodious. 

When 1 came to myself, after seciitg them htUh a tio/.cn 
times, I felt that all Viettm Hugo hati written was really 
good rhetoric, and all Sarah Bernhardt and Mounet Sully 
had given w'as superb declamation. 

Once in the (dd Burg 'fheatre irt \’icnna I hearti a 
young actress — I forget even her name-— but she was 
greater than Sarah Bernhardt, just as Ailclaide Ncilson 
in “Juliet" made a deeper impressi<»n on me than Sarah 
did, to say nothing of the incomparable Duse, who surely 
was head and shoulders above her. I lumcstly think 
Mimi Aguglia as great an actress as Sarah Bernhardt: 
but then I am not taken by mere beauty of voice or recit- 
ing. I look, if I can, for the moment in which the soul 
is bared with intensity of realisation. 

I was introduced to Sarah Bernhardt in the foyer of 
the Thcjitre Fran<;ais by Marguerite Durand, but Sarafi 
paid scant attention to me at that time, taking me, evi- 
dently for an admirer of Mile. Durand, and not c<msid- 
ering me in any sense a focman worthy of her steel. I 
admired her as much as she deserved to be admired, I 
thought. remember visiting her at her home, and see- 
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Jacques Damala. I have forgotten all about the play, 
but he had to say 'T love you” to Surah in it, and I 
thought he said "I love you" better than I hud ever 
heard it said on any stage. I le vva.s really a retnarkable 
cabotin, fitted to play almost any part in life with assured 
mastery, or rather, masterly assurance. 

With all gravity he told me that they were ideally 
happy, and the halcyon weather lasted almost exactly as 
long as his wife’s savings — which ran into millions of 
francs, I believe. 

The next winter they went on a luurtu-f, atid when in 
eastern Kurope somewhere — I think at rricste • -the end 
came. Sarah, it appears, even before this had reason 
to doubt M. Damala’s fidelity. At i rieste she found 
out that he was deceiving her with one of the younger 
actresses of her own company. She was furious, and 
told him what she thought of him «in the stage at a re- 
hearsal, before everyone. One of the company declared 
that it was a great scene. Damala listened to her call- 
ing him names in perfect silence, with all the appearance 
of patient courtesy. Wlien she luul screamed herself 
hoarse, he howcil to her and assureil her that she wouUl 
never he troubled by him again. He went out of the 
theatre, ordered his valet to pack his boxes, and took 
the first train hack to Paris. 

A really great gambler, who knew when to leave — -the 
table. 

He was a curious nature, Jacques Damala; though 
very simple when you came to know him. I Ic had got 
the ideal of “the perfect gentleman” into his heatl, and 
really tried to live up to it. A ilebt of honour was t(» 
him sacred, yet he would give you a “stumer cheque” for 
your good billets de Banque, as if he were conferring a 
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favour. He had excellent manners, dressed in quiet 
style, and made his ideal the companion of his acts and 
thoughts. He resented Sarah’s slanging him in public 
passionately. As soon as I heard of it I knew he would 
not forgive her easily. 

When I saw Damala in Paris, many months later, he 
did not talk much about his matrimonial adventure. He 
regretted suavely that a bad temper and the tongue of a 
fishwife usually went with great talent in an actress, but 
he had no wish to enter into details. He regarded the 
incident as closed. ‘‘One should never marry a celeb- 
rity,” was his final man-of-the-world’s comment on the 
affair. 

Sarah, I learned, had taken the matter desperately to 
heart. For a day or two after Damala’s departure she 
went on acting as if nothing had happened; but within 
a week she cancelled all further engagements in Moscow 
and Petersburg, paid all the penalties, and returned hot- 
foot to Paris, to meet Damala and bring about a recon- 
ciliation ; but he would not see her. 

One day in the Avenue de I’Opera I almost ran into 
her as she got out of her brougham. To my astonish- 
ment, she caught me by the arm. “The very man I 
wanted to see,” she cried; “give me Jacques’s address. 
Take me to him !” 

“I regret I cannot,” I replied. 

“How* do you mean?” she exclaimed; “you must know 
where he lives and how to find him.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but I’ve promised him not to give 
his address to a^nyone.” 

“You won’t deny it to me,” she cried; “you wouldn’t 
if you knew how I have suffered. Oh, I want to meet 
him again; I must win his forgiveness! Oh, can’t you 
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realise how terrible it is to have thrtnvn aw.t)‘ what you 
most desire in the world? As soon us he left me. I real- 
iscd how foolish I had been, how mad. Wfiut tlid it 
matter to me whom else he kissed, so lonj^ as I hati him? 
What fools jealousy makes of us all, what insane ftuds! 
I beg you to give me his address: even if ymi w»>n’t s{seak 
forme, tell me where I can see him. I love hint!” 

She found even deeper words, but first she muile me 
get into the brougham and go home with her. I hcre she 
pleaded as I’ve never heard a woman plead-— or a man 
either, for that matter. 

“Miserable creatures, we women are,” she flung «JUt: 
“we love mttre ami more, give ourselves more aiui more 
completely, whereas the man loves timst at first. What 
an irony of the gods to make us, the weaker, suffer the 
more inten.scly. 'I'he tragedy of life, if is all in tliat: 
the bitterness and the shame.” 

I never heard her pleat! tm the stage with a tenth part 
of the persuasiveness lent her by passionate feelitig. I 
simply could not refuse her. Who was I to judge be- 
tween them? I said: “Matlume, I won’t give ytm the 
address, but I am going there now. If you ilniose, come 
with me. I will write him a little note asking Itim tt» tlinc, 
and leave it for him if he’s not at home.” 

I wrote the note; we went downstairs, got into a sapin, 
and went to Damala’s apartment. I begged her to wait 
till I came out, to wait at least a short tjuarter of an hour 
if he were in and I didn’t return immediately. I meant 
to give him the note asking him tf) dine with me, say a 
word or two, and come away, hut he insisted on coming 
to the door with me, and, as I opened it, there was Sarah. 
She had not waited, as she had prnmisetl. She heUl <»ut 
her hands to him imploringly and passed into the room, 
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and I shut the door; but I had seen him draw back, and 
heard the contemptuous word — cabotine. 

Much later, Marcel Schwob, the excellent French 
writer, asked me to help him with some translations out 
of English, especially “Hamlet.” One night he insisted 
on taking me round to Madame Bernhardt’s theatre, and, 
as my luck would have it, the manager came Into our box 
in the second act and told us that he had the worst of 
news — M. Damala was dead. 

I had not even known he was 111. 

“What are we to do ?” cried the manager. 

“Don’t tell it to Madame Damala till after the play,” 
advised Schwob. And when the curtain fell, he asked 
me to go round with him to Sarahls dressing-room, so 
that the news might be broken to her as carefully as 
possible. 

Sarah was in her dressing-room, with her hat on, but 
only half dressed: in fact, she was In her corset, and a 
little bit of linen stuck out of her drawers behind, giving 
her the air of a hen. She said : “I hope you don’t mind 
seeing me like this; I’ll be ready in a moment,” and went 
on putting some carmine on her lips, when the knock of 
the stage manager came to the door. 

“Qui est-ce?” she asked imperiously; and then: “en- 
trez.” 

The stage manager came In. 

“Vous!” she cried in astonishment; then “que voulez- 
vous ?” 

“Madame,” he said, “j’ai de bien tristes nouvelles a 
vous donner!” (I have sad news for you!) 

“Ah, what?” she said, looking at him. 

“M. Damala est au plus mal.” (M. Damala is very 
ill.) 
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Sar.,), iurncJ .„,,| „„ 

dcaj:'l '" ' " ‘ '«■»’ 

“Chli. M4 iI.!IJ!c,’‘ 

Shf niri)c«] .Ji’.iin tt> ihr ti» finiy* r . 
tossed our. diHd-iuiruHv. she 

tmeuxr Nddo.g the man 

.«Kcr go. I n.on.d.. dr,rrvrd .1 hettrr rLZm- 

?>ut then I w.ts judging him hy his rs.jmsitr sister. 
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I.ORD CURZON AND “THE SOULS” 

I i*' ever anyone was born with a golden spoon in his 
moiitfi it was assuredly George Curzon. He seemed 
to he rijiiippci! with all possible advantages; he was of 
gtHiil tainily, and well-off; strong too and good looking, 
emit iw Oil besides with an excellent verbal memory, rare 
power of work and leaping ambition. What might he 
not aivomplish atul become? 

At I’ tun even he was ntJtcd and marked for distinc- 
tion; a gutni scholar and the best boy-orator in the great 
school, he alreatiy s[>okc of himself as a future Prime 
M ittistrr and self-estimate seemed to his fellows reason- 
able anti likely. 

At thfortl his reputation grew; he was President of 
the I 'nitifi in tHHo; he won the Lothian Essay Prize and 
the Prt/e for the Arnold Essay and if he had to be con- 
tented with Seetmd I lonours in the Final Examination, 
people wht» liiil fu»t know how hard he worked to be in 
the hirst Glass tlunight his achievements prodigious for 
the stm tif a Haron. 

In when only twenty-six years old he entered 

Parliament and was at once made Private Secretary to 
I.ortl Salisbury, the 'lory Leader. 

About this time in London we were continually hear- 
ing of three young Conservatives who were proclaimed 
as geniuses: Curzon, Harry Cust, the heir to Earl 
Brownlow’e, and handsome George Wyndham. 
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I think it was in 1884, that I first met Curzon at a 
dinner. He was certainly an imposing figure ; at least six 
feet two in height and broad in proportion ; but his face 
surprised one with a sense of disparity; it was chubby, 
round, hairless, fresh-coloured, altogether too small for 
the gigantic body and ridiculously young-looking. His 
manners were excellent ; cordial, quick, ingenuous ; but his 
self-esteem was manifestly unbounded. At table he took 
the floor, giving his. opinion on every subject that came 
up and expressing himself rhetorically with the self-pos- 
session of the practised speaker. The performance was 
schoolboyish and so to be pardoned even in a future 
Prime Minister. One could not help recalling the dog- 
gerel verse with which Oxford had revenged itself on his 
presumption : 

My name is George Nathaniel Curzon 
I am a most superior person. 

I was brought up at Balliol College 
And what I don’t know, is not knowledge. 

His chiefs in the House of Commons took Curzon at 
his own valuation. From the outset he was treated as a 
Cabinet Minister and a ‘‘House was made” for him. The 
phrase needs explanation. It is generally believed that 
everyone in the House of Commons has an equal chance 
of “catching the Speaker’s eye,” and of being called on 
to speak. That is not the case. The Whips of both 
parties meet before a debate and exchange lists of the 
Ministers who wish to speak; they give each other the 
order and settle approximately the time each Minister 
will address the House. These lists are handed to the 
Speaker who follows them scrupulously except in the case 
of a maiden speech which always takes precedence. 
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. w h-uiii t ho hci^inn’mg Curzon was put on the Whips’ | 

list .uul t onsorvativo members were requested to keep \ 

I boil pl.ucs till ho had spoken. Consequently, he had 
.ihv.iys a hu'f^c audience and knew that when he got up ; 

lie vviuild he allowed to address it at once. It is hardly 
possible t<i overrate the value of such a privilege. In 
t S<) ! (.'ur/on was made Under-Secretary for India. He 
treateii tfie 1 louse with a tolerant and patient contempt, { 

much as a tutor wouhi usie towards an idiot child and in ; 

revenge the abler Members already .spoke of him as hard | 

working rather than brilliant, and fluent rather than f 

wiffv, ^ 

I 

Lu his hotumr be it said that he took life and its op- ! 

port unifies seriously: he was not content with book learn- ( 

ing: in every vacation he travelled extensively, now i 

through Central Asia and again through Indo-China; J 

he h.is been over the Pamirs across “the Roof of the I 

Wttfld’’ am! dowm the Vang-tsc River. | 

TIIR SOULS 

Hut I am forgetting CJeorge Curzon’s main claim to ^ 

posthumous fame. If not the founder of “The Souls” i 

in I .<indon, he was at lea.st the organizer of that aristo- >. 

I ratio and select society. 

1 low '''i'he .Souls” came into being it is rather difii- i 

<iilt to sav hut it can hartlly be denied that Arthur Bal- 
four was the inspiring influence. 

.Vrthuf Balfour is at heart a Scotch metaphysician; 
evrti before Bergson, he had seen that human reason 
was a poem criterion of truth and had come to understand 
that there are Intuitions, messages of the soul’s antennae 
s<» to speak, which are more trustworthy though impos- 
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At the hci|);ht of the season of 1889, George Curzon 
gave them all u famous dinner when, it was said, he re- 
eitcil a wonderful poem and was answered also in most 
cs«|ui>ii£e verse by Arthur Balfour, if you please. 

( hi the Ninth of July, 1890, Curzon gave “The Souls” 
another banquet which he prefaced with a poem of the 
most extraorilinary cleverness, welcoming all his guests 
by name tm nickname: “So sweet of him, dear, and so 
clever !” 

1 repr«Hluce half a dozen of the best verses in this 
portentiHJsly long outpouring which kept the guests at 
tlir hors dhicuvrcs for more than half an hour. But 
then itumy lathes prefer the Zakoushki to the meal. 

•THK SOULS'" BANQUET 

A sectuiti time these friends are met, 

Again the festal iKtard is set, 

'I’he envy of a world to whet, 

Again 'tis (Jeorge N. Curzon, 

'I'he author of the original crime, 

T'fie minstrel of a former time, 

VVlui mounts his Pegasus of rhyme 
And claps his rusty spurs on! 

Frotu two illustrious parent stocks, 

Wfmse either chieftain proudly mocb 
Time and its pert and vulpr shocks— 

A 'I'ennant and a Chatteris— 

Are sprting the flowers of ray lay, 

'Phongh hazardous it were to say 
Which of the Pair, the Bart so gay 
Or Werayss' Karl the smarter is! 
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Straight from the canvas of Vandyck 
A stately pair ^ steps forth, alike 
By Nature well equipped to strike 
With love and admiration. . . . 

Godfrey, whose tongue is barbed with wit, 
Doll, whose satiric vein can fit 
The world and yet hurt none in it, 

To these I tune a triolet; 

And never be my lyre unstrung 
While Granby’s Marquis can be sung, 

Or, loveliest all the loves among, 

The gifted Lady Violet! 

Arthur t still fills King Arthur's chair 
At our Round Table, who, howe’er 
Beset by pagan ambush, bare 
Has most Hibernian shams laid. . . • 

Engaged alas! is Eaton’s Duke,t 
Whose life is a superb rebuke 
To those who argue ’tis a fluke 
If noblemen are noble. . . . 

Cust, Curzon, Wyndham need not try 
To-night to catch the Speaker’s eye 
Since here in willing custody 
Its apple is, Miss Julia.S 
Hither has flown a little bird 
Soft as the thistledown just stirred 
By summer winds — if you’ve not heard 
Of Molly, II you’re peculiar. 

* Lord and Lady Pembroke, 
t Mr. Balfour. 

Westminster. 

§ Miss Peel, the Speaker’s daughter, 
jj Mrs, Lwcj. 
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Wflcume then, lords and ladies all, 

'lo the familiar banquet hall, 
h'ur Rommery, nr for Margaux call, 

'The livelong evening go it! 

And know that of you all most blest 
And ’tnitl the happy happiest, 

Hee.msr ye all are each his guest, 

Is this your host and poet! 

Nattiwlly, ctjnsidcring Curzon’s self-esteem the poem 
was prtntcii utul tlcftly circulated among those supposed 
tit hr wurthy, able, that is, to appreciate its excellence. 
W. 1 1. Mallock was shown a copy by Miss Margot Ten- 
ti.mt a uf nuttitlis later and at once sent her a 

do/rn verses in reply very much wittier and more amus- 
ing than Cur/oti’s pompous platitudes of praise. But 
M.illmk though nhstinatcly celibate was not epicene and 
though a professed 'I'ory liad a touch of genius which 
ilisijualilied him even as a neophyte among the nympho- 
Icpts. i Icrc arc .some of Mullock’s verses. 

THE SOULS 

■^■..11 asked tne, Miss .Margnt, one day last November, 

It a ve«t.tin ptoduetion were due to my pen — 

A Papn on ''SohIs” I replied you remember, 

T!i.4t I'd not even seen it. I’ve done so since then. 

WVU vini said it w.ns good: and — ah me! — ^when you said it, 
H.nv I wished I could claim what had pleased you, as mine! 

Hut jimv to my mind, I confess, .since I ve read it, 

'rhaf the treatment seems jHmr for a subject so fine. 
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[x-rtimic- hkc the musk in the mortar of San Sofia, then as 
.i soacty. As a witty journalist said: “such bloodless 
erotics ii.ivc no abiding but die before the kiss.” 

Ni\ ei thcless the society of “I he Souls” had a certain 
ititlucnce tor a season or two in London and “The Souls” 
supported (leorjjre Curzon enthusiastically, finding rhet- 
<nic more to their taste than wit or artistry. 

i hrougfi " 1 he Souls" and the steadfast inexplicable 
friendship of .Arthur Balfour, Curzon rose steadily till 
in iHijs he was made Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Atlairs. 

If was telt that he had earned this promotion by the 
earnestness with which he had tried to fit himself for 
ollite by exploring every part of the empire. But al- 
readv .IS at < Ktord the intellectuals were all against him; 
"lie has notliing new or personal to say,” they declared; 
an "nu urahle mediocrity” was discovered in his books as 
in his speeches, for after his visit to Central Asia he 
wrote two large v<dumes embodying his experiences and 
after visiting Indo-China another pair of ponderous 
t »>ines. 

This led ttt a scene in the House of Commons which 
broke the 1 louse up with laughter. 

l ointtiv Bowles, had been the owner and editor of 
f , mil V Fair and had gone into Parliament as a man of 
about tiftv, but Inul immcHliatcly shown a genius, not only 
for debate, but for witty repartee and an astonishing 
knowleiige of international affairs. His description of a 
t abinet governed by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 
h.id already taken a place in the annals of the House 
.md becofue a legend. He drew attention to some ex- 
tr.i<trdi»ary liificrenccs of opinion between the two 
leailers and confessed that the government of the 
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country puzzled him. He could only think of it as he 
thought of the great china factory at Sevres, in which 
they made he believed two sorts of porcelain — pate dur 
and pate tendre — anglice, ‘‘hard and soft paste.” The 
House simply roared at the witty description. 

One day Curzon got up and treated the House to a 
long lecture on the affairs in the Far East and after him 
little Tommy Bowles who certainly did not reach to his 
shoulders and who had a jaunty, careless, seaman air 
about him which got him the nickname of “Captain 
Bowles.” He confided to the House that he was much 
troubled because starting from the same place and know- 
ing Curzon’ s arguments he yet .could not arrive at his 
conclusions. 

He had only gone a little further when Curzon inter- 
rupted him pointing out that If he had done him the 
honour of reading page 680 in the second volume of his 
book he would have seen that the question was conclu- 
sively dealt with. 

The moment the Minister got up Bowles resumed his 
seat with perfect politeness. As soon as Curzon sat 
down Bowles got up again and with a twinkle In his eye 
said: 

That is it, you see ; that is my difficulty which I am 
sure you all share. He has been everywhere (jerking 
his thumb over his shoulder at Curzon) ; he has seen 
everything; he has read all the books — he has written 
most of ’em — ” 

The House simply dissolved in laughter and Bowles 
resumed his seat; his effect achieved. 

Such Incidents as this were the little stumbling blocks 
in George Curzon’s triumphal progress, the flies in the 
ointment of his anointing. 
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Wlu-n tiic war between China and Japan broke out 
he cojumitted liiimclf to the prediction that Japan could 
ti«)t jH>s;,ihly hope for victory over China; that in fact 
Japaji wtiuUi Iw swallowed up as a swimmer in a great 
sea. Sutnc journals, among them The Saturday Re- 
view, took this as a measure of his fatuity and predicted 
that Japan would whip China into submission in six 
months: and the journalist proved to be right. [ 

I hen began Cur/.on’s descent. He married in this ; 

same year, 1H95, a lich American girl, a Miss Lciter of [ 

C hicago, who was said to be a Jewess but was curiously ^ 

undistinguishctl in mind as in appearance. “The Souls” 1 

conhi not survive the shock; had Arthur Balfour married 
a l .aphuuicr for her flat head and snub nose, the effect I 

woulil hardly liavc been more disastrous. Suddenly peo- \ 

pie began to speak (»f Curzon as he was; a pompous poll- | 

tici.in ami self-seeker, but hardly more. | 

There are always people in London as in Paris and i 

Dublin (the true intellectual capitals of the w’orld) who I 

are able to distinguish between the pinchbeck of talent f 

.uui the gi>hl of genius — able even to classify the master I 

wofktncn in every art. j 

Then came ft)ur years in which Curzon certainly did ' 

f!ot improve his position in Parliament and in 1898, he 
got himself rnailc an Irish baron and a year later went to ; 

India as \accroy with the title of Earl. This simply i 

mcaftt that he had given up all hope of becoming Prime 
Minister, «tr indeed of rising beyond an Under-Secretary- 
ship. But still a Viceroy of India with real brains might ; 

th» a great deal. Curzon did his best, no doubt; but 
his best save in one “department” was utterly undis- ^ 

tinguished. 

It was I Vince Albert of Saxc-Coburg-Gotha, the bus- 
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Kitchener uui gnne out to India as Commander-in- 
L hiei .uui m his second year a disagreement between him 
and the \ iceroy came to light. Curzon conducted the 
dispute with such silly arrogance that he put himself in 
a talse position ami had either to back down to his nomi- 
tul mienor or step down and out. He preferred to re- 
sign tlu- \'iceroyaIty and return to England where they 
in.ide him I,or<l Warden of the Cinque Ports, knowing 
that the title would please him. He really ought to have 
hern .1 ! ,oi\i 1 ligh Cliamberlain at some second-rate Ger- 
in.ui t'<iurt. 

I'vcr siiue his return to I'.ngland he has marked the 
pass.ipe (d the years with new volumes that nobody reads 
.uh! vrrv jew are hardy enough even to review': “Lord 
t ur/itn in Imiia, tpoh’ — an explanation of how he came 
to he he.iten hy Kitchener in a quarrel he himself pro- 
vukrii. "I'rinciples of University Reform,” “Modern 
P.u li.uiient.iry i'.h)(juence,” and goodness knows what 
Hafulence hesities. 

1 le h.is grown bald and corpulent; is as rhetorical and 
authoi'it.itive in s[ieech as ever; but no one except Mr. 

I .lovii ( ieorge now takes him seriously and Lloyd George 
uses .Milner as the other crutch-arm on which to lean. 
.Milner is full of surface knowledge of European things 
while t’uivon lias taken the gorgeous East for his special 
thxn.iin. 

It is tiitiicult for anyone to understand how Curzon 
cotihl ever wield any inlluencc or come back to the enjoy- 
ment of power in such a time of crisis as the present. 
But there is a condition at Oxford which I always think 
explains this and many similar anomalies. Magdalen 
is the ''swcllc.st" College in Oxford and in the constitu- 
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daTeslfa fcSslin «"* 

and many privilelf ? its comfortable little income 
mediocriter doctus"^ Cu bene vestitus 

W^Wressed JZ to. lea^i" ” 



